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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY : THE PROBLEM OF THE ATONEMENT 


IT is a grave admission of Professor Moberly, that 
“the doctrine of the Atonement has been variously 
expounded, and, however expounded, has been vehe- 
mently impugned,” and must bear one of two mean- 
ings : either that the doctrine is not in itself intelligible, 
or that the Church has failed to make it so. There is 
no need for the first assumption, until the second has 
been proved insufficient. The doctrines of theology 
are not the private property of the Church, but a trust 
committed to her care, and theologians would be false 
to their duty if they did not persevere in the attempt 
to present her creeds in such a manner as may arouse 
interest, and create the conviction of their truth and 
reasonableness. 

Now there is an instinctive feeling that the thing . 
which is true will also be the thing which is simple. 
This rooted impression is the inspiration of all scien- 
tific progress, and has been notably verified. Newton 
and Darwin were apostles of simplicity, and each in 
his separate sphere has testified to the ultimate sim- 
plicity of truth. The same hope and expectation 
should inspire theology. Complexity is frequently a 
mark of imperfect comprehension ; it is the condition 
of facts as we find them, disjointed and disordered. 
The chaos is not, however, in the facts themselves, but 


only in our view of the facts; and the hope of the 
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investigator is to reduce them to order: an order not 
of his own making but of his revealing, of his dis- 
covery, not of his invention. He must believe that 
the order is there, and that all that he has to do 1s to 
go on seeking until he finds it. 

It might, however, be objected that if there had 
been a simple account to be given of such a central 
and important doctrine as that of the Atonement, it 
would long ago have been insisted upon, and univer- 
sally accepted. Out of so many investigators some, 
it might be urged, must assuredly have found the key, 
had there been a key to be found. Even so, further 
investigation need not be thought to be wasted. Some 
doctrines must be more, and some less acceptable, 
some nearer and some further removed from the 
truth, if only because of their mutual contradiction. 
Thus failure to arrive at the true solution will not be 
absolute but only relative, for if not actually at the 
goal, we may be nearer than some others, or at least 
nearer than we were ourselves at the beginning, and 
perhaps may serve to prepare the way, though we 
may not enter the promised land. 

Simpler views of the Atonement are not so im- 
possible as might appear. In this, as in so many 
other subjects, there may have been some precon- 
ceived ideas, some ignorance, and even some un- 
conscious perversion of fact, which have retarded 
progress and confused the inquiry. That the Atone- 
ment is in the Biblical sense a mystery does not imply 
that it is impossible or even difficult of comprehen- 
sion, an esoteric doctrine or a logical labyrinth. The 
throne of grace need not of necessity be imagined as 
shrouded in the drapery of metaphysics. Scriptural 
mysteries are mysteries not of logic but of love, open 
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secrets of God, not attainable by reason, but when 
disclosed most reasonable. 

The reconciliation of His erring children to their 
Father in heaven need not be more mysterious than 
other reconciliations. In common with them it is a 
transaction between persons. The problems of the 
One case, though on an infinitely smaller scale, are 
the same in nature and character as the problems 
of the other. How love is to deal with sin is the 
problem of the earthly home, and it is the problem 
of the heavenly Father. Thus there may be a possi- 
bility, even an. anticipation, that the Atonement, 
dealing as it does with persons, may be expressible 
in terms of personality. We are told that Luther 
once had it in mind to make the parable of the 
Prodigal Son the centre of his doctrine of salvation. 
Would not this have afforded him a more hopeful 
outlook than his insistence on the paradox of justi- 
fication? The parable would more readily explain the 
doctrine than the doctrine explain the parable. After 
all, the Atonement is not doctrine but fact, the relation 
of sons to their Father, that relation restored and per- 
fected in Christ, and extended through Christ to 
mankind. Reconciliation, the restoration of an in- 
terrupted relationship, is not an idea difficult of 
comprehension. We know it, and we know it on 
both sides in its human enactment. We know both 
what it is to forgive, and what it is to be forgiven ; 
we know what is essential to demand on the one side, 
and to proffer on the other, before the transaction of 
forgiveness can take place. Doubtless human for- 
giveness, if subjected to exhaustive analysis and strict 
definition, could be made to afford scope for nice 
distinctions and elaborate disquisitions, but the 
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philosophy of reconciliation passes unstudied even by 
those who are most successful in applying its prin- 
ciples. Might it not therefore appear probable that 
divine forgiveness should, if it be indeed akin to 
that exercised by man, prove soluble on principles 
less recondite and perplexing than theologians have 
been inclined to suppose ? 

Why then is our subject involved in such deep 
obscurity that as yet no theory can profess to have 
attained to anything even distantly approaching uni- 
versal acceptance? Does it appear that what is 
needed is ‘a deeper learning and a more piercing 
acumen than have been brought to bear upon this 
great doctrine in past ages? If this be so there is 
small hope of success. When, however, there is wide 
disagreement and almost ubiquitous dissatisfaction 
with particular theories, it is often more profitable to 
investigate those points in which all the theories agree 
than those in which they differ. The error, if there 
be an error, must be deep-seated and widely diffused, 
and is more likely to be found in what is common to 
them all than in their points of divergence. This is the 
answer to be suggested in the present treatise with 
regard to the doctrine of the Atonement. The absence 
of agreement seems likely to be caused by some pre- 
supposition in which all are so much agreed that it 
has escaped serious investigation. Such a presup- 
position we hold is supplied by the popular conception 
of sacrifice. The New Testament describes the Atone- 
ment in sacrificial language. Such language neces- 
sarily demands an acquaintance with a conception 
and a ritual which are no longer extant among us, 
though in full vogue at the time of writing. No 
classical scholar needs reminding of the constant 
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difficulty experienced in the explanation of allusions 
once easily comprehensible, though now involving the 
most laborious and painful study. Our very familiarity 
with Scripture blinds us to the fact that scriptural 
allusions need similar investigation. Bishop Butler, 
never so acute as in his exposure of the conceit of 
knowledge, has justly said, ‘We seem very much in 
the dark concerning the manner in which the ancients 
understood atonement to be made, ze. pardon to | 
be obtained by sacrifice.” This is the very point on | 
which the ordinary reader is most inclined to dogma- 
tise, and it is a matter of which an exact knowledge is 
absolutely essential to any true comprehension of the 
sacrifice of Christ. 

Popular views of the Atonement demonstrably rest 
upon a conception of sacrifice which later know- 
ledge has shown to be unfounded. Their initial error 
is the identification of sacrifice with punishment, the 
pain endured by the victim being supposed to be the 
cause of propitiation. This radical misconception is re- 
futed by Bishop Westcott: “ The victim was killed with 
the least possible pain; no stress was laid on death as 
suffering.” Yet upon this mistaken conception the 
prevailing view of sacrifice in general, and of the 
sacrifice of Christ in particular, certainly depends. 
When for example it is said by the late Archbishop 
Thomson,? “ The clouds of God’s anger gathered thick 
over the whole human race; they discharged them- 
selves on Jesus only—and He who alone was no child 
of wrath meets the shock of the thunderstorm, and 
becomes a curse for us and a vessel of wrath”; and 
again (p. 154), “The intention of God to punish man 
is averted by this propitiation and reconcilement” ; 

1 Ppistle to Hebrews, p. 291. 2 Word, Work, and Will, p. 146. 
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and (p. 18s), “ All the vials of wrath were poured out 
upon His head,” these assertions all depend upon the 
identification of sacrifice with punishment. 

The doctrine of substitution follows necessarily 
from this penal view of sacrifice. If the offering bore 
punishment, its relation to the offerer could only be 
that of a substitute punished in his stead. If, how- 
ever, the idea of punishment is abstracted from 
sacrifice, the idea of substitution departs with it. A 
new relation between offerer and offering must be 
sought, and that relation will be the very opposite of 
substitution—namely, the identification of the one 
with the other. This is no later invention, but the 
very idea to which the Jewish ritual gave significant 
expression. As we shall endeavour to show, no new 
idea is being foisted upon the ancient ceremony, 
but its original intention, long overlaid, is being re- 
asserted. Sacrifice to the Jew meant submission, and 
if this be once allowed the idea of substitution be- 
comes impossible. A substituted punishment is at 
least something logically conceivable, but a substi- 
tuted submission is no submission at all. Submission 
can only be the act of the person who submits. But 
if, as was intended by the ritual, the submission of the 
offerer must always accompany its outward presenta- 
tion and embodiment in sacrifice, Christ’s submission 
must, in the end, carry with it that of those in whose 
behalf He made it; as Christ Himself says (S. John 
xvii. 19; cf Westcott zz loc.), “ For their sakes I con- 
secrate myself, that they themselves also may be 
consecrated in truth.” 

Such a reversal of the meaning of sacrifice has had 
an incalculable influence upon the doctrine of the 
Atonement, an influence all the greater because so 
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entirely unsuspected. The terminology of the doc- 
trine has been insensibly coloured by the presumption 
of the identity of sacrifice with punishment. The 
word Atonement itself, the equivocal preposition 
“for,” the terms “satisfaction” and “imputation,” 
even the language of the Authorised Version, have 
all been impregnated by the popular misconception, 
and have contributed to its propagation. 

It having been once taken for granted that sacrifice 
meant punishment, an admission under the circum- 
stances almost inevitable, all other inferences, and 
even a complete theory, followed in due course. This 
theory has led some to deny the Atonement altogether, 
some to relegate it to the background of religious 
thought, while others have contended for it as for 
the very citadel of Christianity. 

If the contention does not rage so fiercely at the 
present time, it is because its very intensity has warned 
men of peace against entering the arena, but there is 
no approach to fundamental agreement. The subject 
is burked, and the Christian pulpit is silent. The 
example of Christ is preached, and the Cross is held 
up as the supreme motive of conduct; forgiveness is 
even extended on the ground of what Christ has done 
or suffered, but the need of a consistent account of 
the Atonement is being tacitly ignored. The objectors 
still object, and the upholders still uphold, but such 
battle as there is is more and more being confined 
to the champions, while the rank and file stand per- 
plexed and silent, not knowing to which side to give 
their adhesion. So much can be said on both sides, 
and what is said seems so true, that moderate men 
are content to preach a Gospel of negation, and to 
consider the whole subject as unrevealed mystery. 
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Hitherto it has been impossible to preach a co- 
herent doctrine of the Atonement, solely because 
there has been no clear apprehension of the doctrine 
of sacrifice. Ignorance of the meaning of sacrifice 
involved misapprehension of the doctrine of the 
Atonement, which the New Testament describes in 
terms of sacrifice. There have not been wanting true 
and noble views of the Atonement, but these have 
had to contend with what seemed the distinct teach- 
ing of Scripture, and their authors have been content 
to let that teaching pass unexplained, much as their 
opponents have been inclined to shirk moral objec- 
tions, neither party really grappling with the case 
presented by the other. The ill success of the moral 
theories was assured while it could be said to their 
authors, “The Bible is against you: it calls the death 
of Christ a sacrifice ; sacrifice means the punishment 
of sin ; punishment implies substitution ; substitution 
implies that the suffering inflicted should be equiva- 
lent to the suffering remitted.” There was, as yet, 
no one to make the denial of that upon which the 
whole sequence depends, and to say, “Sacrifice is 
not punishment, and never was punishment.” 

But that statement has now been made, not indeed 
by those who were occupied in proving or disproving 
any theory of the Atonement, but by those who were 
investigating the origin and significance of primitive 
religions, and more especially of the religion of the 
Temple. These, working upon their own lines, dis- 
covered the forgotten meaning of the ritual, and all 
that is left to be done is to apply what they have found 
to be true of sacrifices in general to the culminating 
sacrifice of Christ. 

Now we can see what has been the source of the 
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confusion, and how it was impossible that the con- 
fusion should be remedied. The key had been lost, 
and the true solution of the mystery was not to be 
had until the key was found, and it was found by those 
who were looking for something else. 

The doctrine of sacrifice, as commonly taught, was 
inconsistent with the Fatherhood of God; how could 
it be otherwise, if sacrifice was the same as vicarious 
punishment! “What!” it may be asked, “is punishment } 
inconsistent with fatherhood ?”” By no means; father- 
hood is often shown in punishment, but not in vica- | 
rious punishment. Punishment so administered is an 
evil, for its end and object is pain. Vicarious punish- 
ment is always vindictive punishment; but parental 
punishment is never vindictive, for love lies behind it 
—the love of the parent, which is always seeking the 
good of the child. Thus if sacrifice be only a matter 
of vicarious punishment, it is inconsistent with father- 
hood, even though direct punishment might be com- 
patible with love. The opposition most to be feared 
by the current theory of the Atonement has always 
been that which came, not from without, but from 
within the Church; not from Atheism and Agnosti- 
cism, but from firm believers in the Divine Fatherhood ; 
not from Huxley and Tyndal, but from Maurice and 
Erskine. If the latter had not all the truth upon their 
side, they had at least enough of truth to sanctify 
their protest, a protest which made it clear that no 
theory of Atonement could ever satisfy which could 
not reconcile sacrifice with the Fatherhood of God. 

Such a theory is now possible, and its possibility 
depends upon a new view (or rather a view which is 
not new at all, but only forgotten) of what is meant 
by sacrifice. Whatever sacrifice may have meant 
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upon heathen altars, its significance and function in 
revealed religion is an entrance into Sonship. What- 
ever the gift placed upon the altar, its meaning was 
ever the same—namely, the willingly submitted will. 


. Of this meaning some gifts were more representative 


than others, but most appropriate were the offerings 
which symbolised life. Among the Hebrews life was 
identified with blood. As Dr. Forsyth well says: 


, “The blood was shed with the direct object not of 


killing the animal, but of detaching and releasing the 


| life; isolating it, as it were, from the material base 
_ of body and flesh, and presenting it in this refined 
' state to God.” No one has any right to make use 
of the symbolism of Jewish sacrifice who refuses to 


give to that symbolism the same significance which 
it was originally employed to convey. Either sacri- 
fice must be understood in the sense in which the 
Jews understood it, or it should not be used at all. 
A ritual of which the central idea was the offering 
of the life, without the actual death of the worshipper, 
cannot be used to their profit but only to their con- 
fusion by those who interpret it to mean the offering 


of death. 


This primitive view of sacrifice was consistent with 
the relation of Sonship and Fatherhood, and was in 
fact its expression. The son must desire to give to 
his Father the sacrifice of himself, and the Father 
must desire to receive such a gift. Such mutual 
giving and receiving is, in fact, Atonement, the com- 
pletion and consummation of the natural relationship. 
Thus sacrifice, in the ancient view of it, is not some- 
thing antecedent to Atonement, but it is atonement ; 
it is the act by which a son becomes a son in that 
higher Sonship which is “not of blood nor of the 
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will of the flesh,’ and it admits into an ever closer 
connection of mutual and reciprocal communion and 
fellowship. This Atonement could, of course, be con- 
summated without material sacrifice, as is so often 
insisted upon by the Prophets, but only when it had 
realised the intention of sacrifice; just as material 
sacrifice, its intention being omitted, failed to result 
in Atonement. But Atonement and Sacrifice are 
essentially not two things, but one thing; Atonement 
is the soul of Sacrifice, and Sacrifice is the body of 
Atonement. 

Such sacrifice is satisfactory to God. The Father 
in heaven can be satisfied with nothing less than the 
devotion of His children, but with this sacrifice of 
devotion He is well pleased. The degradation of 
sacrifice has brought a like degradation upon the 
doctrine of satisfaction; but the elevation of the one 
brings with it that of the other. Were sacrifice sub- 
stituted punishment, punishment in lieu of punish- 
ment, the question must inevitably be raised whether 
the substituted punishment were equivalent to that 
foregone, and the answer must be made in terms of 
quantity and severity. Such a view has naturally laid 
stress upon the physical torture of the Cross, and 
this torture is regarded as the ordinance, almost the 
handiwork, of the Father, satisfied with the punish- 
ment He Himself inflicted. Such a doctrine of satis- 
faction has caused widespread revolt; and yet, so 
long as sacrifice was identified with punishment, it 
is difficult to see how it could have been avoided 
or resisted. With the restoration to sacrifice of its 
proper signification, all perplexity vanishes ; the mind 
of Christ, the quality rather than the quantity of His 
sufferings, is seen to be that in which their value 
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resided : the life of Christ combines with His death 
in one entire consecration, and the Divine approval 
is bestowed not upon the act of crucifixion, but upon 
the Person and Spirit of the Sufferer. God was 
satisfied not by the severity of the Cross, but by 
the perseverance of the Crucified, and His willing 
obedience; not, as it is mistranslated, “unto death,” 
for death was not His master, but “until death,” as 
the final test of loyalty to His Father. 

The second portion of this volume will treat of the 
relation of man to the sacrifice offered on his behalf, 
and how it becomes to him the cause of forgiveness, 
and the means of his reconciliation to God. Here 
again the doctrine of sacrifice will be our guide, and 
the relation in which the Jew stood to his imperfect 
sacrifice will define the relation which the Christian 
is called upon to assume towards his better sacrifice. 
The popular creed has defined that relation as one 
of substitution, the truer answer will be found to be 
identification. Man must make Christ’s sacrifice his 
own; and, what is even more important, Christ must 
give man the power to do this by receiving him into 
vital union with Himself. Thus, and thus only, can 
there be real Atonement, when man is one with 
Christ even as Christ is one with God. 

But before this part of our great subject can be 
approached the way must be cleared by the exposi- 
tion in detail of what is here presented in merest 
outline—namely, the doctrine of sacrifice : what it was 
upon the Jewish altar, and what it was in the minds 
of those who, accustomed to the ancient ritual, found 
in its teachings, spiritually interpreted, the fittest ex- 
planation of the Cross. Not sacrifice in general, 
but only sacrifice as regulated and informed by the 
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Divine Spirit, was ever employed to set forth the 
sacrifice of Christ. Even when, in the New Testa- 
ment, Gentiles are being addressed, not their own 
altars, but only the altar of the Lord in Zion is 
adduced in evidence for the Cross. The altar of “the 
unknown God” is only mentioned as the proof of an 
ignorant worship, and from no other heathen shrine 
is any testimony sought for the truths of revela- 
tion. The solution of the problem of the Cross can 
never be found outside the pages of Scripture, and 
these need no light borrowed from Pagan customs. 
“Salvation is of the Jews,” and what is not found 
there will be sought in vain elsewhere, while what 
is found there must be carefully distinguished from 
the speculations of heathenism. 


CHAPTER II 


THE WORD “ ATONEMENT ” 


To enter upon the consideration of a deep and 
mysterious subject by way of a disquisition on the 
meaning and derivation of a particular word, may 
seem to hold out small promise of enlightenment. 
Yet the suggestion of a commonplace must be risked, 
since so long as Christ's saving work is described as 
Atonement, its nature will be determined by that 
which this term is commonly used to connote, and 
the argument will run in a vicious circle, the discus- 
sion ending before it has begun. The term Atone- 
ment, as we have hitherto known it, is indeed not 
merely a statement of fact, but of method and pur- 
pose. It implies, prior to discussion, a particular 
conclusion only to be established as the result of 
discussion. This is not to say that this particular 
conclusion is mistaken, but merely that it is being 
taken as proved, when our object is to examine 
whether it be proved or not. The word, as generally 
used, is not a mere colourless term, but a compendium 
of doctrine taken as admitted and received; it is 
premisses, argument, and conclusion; not a statement 
of facts about to be tested and sifted, but the verdict 
already passed upon them. 

Any novelty of view as to the relation of God and 
mankind, any restatement of received positions, any 


deviation from customary standards, is always met 
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with the objection that it “contradicts the Atone- 
ment,” and is thereby supposed to have received 
sufficient refutation. 

Thus the door of progress is barred, and barred by 
a word. This initial mistake is all the more fatal 
because unconscious. So considerable an author as 
_ Dr. Dale writes his whoie book on “The Atonement” 
without a single attempt to define the meaning of his 
title. He distinguishes indeed between “the Atone- 
ment itself’ and “any doctrine or theory of the 
Atonement,” but does not appear to see that the word 
atonement itself implies a doctrine or theory, so long 
as its acceptation in common parlance is suffered to 
pass muster in place of definition. The great extent 
to which this laxity has been allowed to prejudice the 
presentation of doctrine in academic theology may 
suggest what must have been its influence in the 
simpler theology of the pulpit. The word has defined 
the doctrine, though in all reason the doctrine, and 
the doctrine only, should have defined the word. 
Until definition has taken the place of vague assump- 
tion, there is no room for argument. We begin, 
_therefore, with this all-important inquiry, ‘What does 
the New Testament mean by Atonement ?” 

The answer to this question is indeed startling ! 

There is no word “atonement” in the New Testa- 
ment at all, for the single passage in which it once 
appeared (Rom. v. 11.)—‘‘our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom we have now received the atonement ’’—has in 
the Revised Version been rightly translated, ‘‘ through 
whom we have now received the reconciliation.” 

But even had this alteration not been made, it could 
have been said with almost equal truth that the word 


atonement is not in the New Testament, for though 
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the word is indeed there, it is not there in its present 
meaning. A reference to Webster’s Dictionary may be 
pardoned for its instructiveness. After saying that 
the word is a compound of af and one (a supposition 
endorsed by Dr. Skeat), he gives two meanings: 

1. “ Agreement, concord, reconciliation after enmity 
or controversy: Rom.v. [This sense is obso- 
lete.] 

2. “Expiation; satisfaction, or reparation made by 
giving an equivalent foraninjury. In theology, 
the expiation of sin by the obedience and per- 
sonal sufferings of Christ.” 

Here lies the great objection against the traditional 
view, that its terminology is not that of the New 
Testament. All the connoted meanings of expiation, 
satisfaction, or reparation made by an equivalent, that 
equivalent being the personal sufferings of Christ, are 
later additions—the original sense of the word is 
simply non-existent, for Atonement no longer retains 
its primitive meaning of reconciliation. 

This second meaning has cast out the first meaning 
of simple reconciliation, which was that of the period 
at which the Authorised Translation was made. 
Some few quotations, out of many possible ones, may 
be given from the Elizabethan dramatists : 

“Since we cannot atone you, we shall see 


Justice design the victor’s chivalry.” 
—fichard I[1,, Act i. sc. I. 


“ He desires to make atonement 
Between the Duke of Gloster and your brothers.” 
—ichard I1f.,, Act i. se. 3. 


“If we do now make our atonement well, 
Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 
Grow stronger for the breaking.” 
—Henry IV., Part Il Activ. seer 
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Another passage will show the word almost in its 
making : _ 
“ Otto is Rollo now, and Rollo, Otto ; 

Or as they have one mind, rather one name, 

From this atonement let our lives begin ; 

Be all the rest forgotten.” 

—BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, in Rolo, 
Duke of Normandy, Act i. 


We may mention in passing that the word was 
pronounced exactly as it is now; there is no need, 
therefore, to adopt the expedient of dividing the word 
by writing it At-one-ment, for the word oze was then 
pronounced as it is still heard in alone and only; and 
it may be added that in Spenser’s poems we have 
“atone” rhyming with “gone.” The meaning in all 
these passages is, of course, that of simple reconcilia- 
tion, with no idea of expiation whatever. This was 
also the meaning in theological writings of that period, 
eg. “ Tyndale’s Workes,” p. 158: “There is but one 
mediator, Christ ; and by that word understand an 
attone-maker, a peace-maker, and a bringer into grace 
and favour.” 

This was its meaning in Romans v. 11, where it 
stands for reconciliation, and it was only there em- 
ployed because the word “ reconcile”’ having already 
been twice used, it was thought better to avoid a 
repetition of sound—a peculiar principle which in 
another passage led the translators to employ “abide,” 
“continue,” and “remain” for the single word of 
the original Greek. This was also its meaning in 
the Old Testament, where the phrase, ‘make atone- 
ment,” is varied in other passages by “make recon- 
ciliation”’ (4 Lev. vill. 15). 

Thus the word, at any rate in the New Testament, 


eer msetici teem 
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has had a most unfortunate history. It was intro- 
duced by a mistake, and, though that mistake was 
originally harmless, its disastrous results have been 
so widespread that it may justly be said that, at the 
present time, it is quite possible for one who holds 
Christ’s reconciliation as his dearest possession, to be 
accused of denying Christ’s atonement, even though, 
in the New Testament, the two are identical in mean- 
ing, and are equivalents of the same word of the 
original. 

And yet we do not wish to discard this ancient and 
venerable word, but rather desire to retain it, since 
its employment will bring into sharp and definite 
contrast two opposite views of the work of Christ in 
salvation. Did Christ in His Atonement “ stand as 
an equivalent, make reparation, amends, or satisfac- 
tion for the offence or crime” of man; did He “make 
compensation or amends” to God? Or did He do 
that which St. Paul describes, and which our trans- 
lators intended to describe even when they used the 
word atonement, “reconcile us to God” ? Did He— 
for this is the very crucial point of the whole matter 
—make a change in the disposition of God towards 
sinners, or did He make a change in the disposition 
of sinners towards God? Between these views there 
can be no real compromise. Our stand must be 
taken on one side or the other, for to halt between 
these two opinions is to have no clear conception at 
all. The issue is not to be decided or prejudiced by 
the present meaning of a word, which, as has been 
sufficiently shown, had not acquired that meaning 
when it was first used to express the doctrine in 
question. We are not entitled to make use of the 
word Atonement as an argument. The sense in 
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which it may be used as descriptive of our Lord’s 
work in salvation is not the starting-point, but the 
conclusion of our inquiry. Just as the nature of the 
Bible fixes the meaning of Inspiration, and not the 
usage of that word as found in grammar and diction- 
ary, so the meaning of atonement must be concluded 
from the way in which Christ influenced human salva- 
tion. We have to define the word by the thing. The 
true definition will be the summary of the facts. 

None the less it is important at the very outset of 
our investigation to bear it in mind that “reconcilia- 
tion” is in fact the grammatical and historical equiva- 
lent of Atonement, since the recollection of this fact 
will tend to divert the mind from certain lines of 
exposition and to direct it to more fruitful inquiries. ; 
Atonement, in the popular sense of the word, is trans- 
actional, a thing done by the offending party in order 
to influence ee offended. It is not denied that this 
view is occasionally found in the Old Testament, as is 
only to be expected in a provisional dispensation, in 
which there is so much that was superseded by clearer 
knowledge. But atonement, in the sense of recon- 
ciliation, is not so much transactional as personal. 
“‘ Not what I do but what Iam” is the true cause of 
reconciliation, just as the cause of alienation was not 
so much “What I did, but my character and the 
motive with which I did it.” This transition from the 
transactional to the personal is clearly taught in the 
prophets ; reconciliation in them being always and 
emphatically moral. 

In this view of reconciliation there is nothing foren- 
sic. The personal relation is everything. More will 
have to be said of this in later chapters, but even at 
this early stage it is well to recollect that reconciliation 
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is a process of which law, by its very nature, can 
take no cognisance at all, for no sooner does recon- 
ciliation make its welcome appearance than the case 
must be settled out of court, the judge becoming the 
friend of both parties, and counsel ceasing their argu- 
ments of legality. This takes place in civil suits, and 
in these only, for in criminal suits, which alone are 
comparable to the Assize of God, reconciliation finds 
no place at all. What has there to be decided is the 
dread alternative between guiltand innocence. Either 
an accused person is proved to have offended, or not 
to have offended : if the former is proved, he cannot 
be reconciled ; if the latter he needs no reconciliation. 
As our Saviour has Himself told us, law begins where 
reconciliation ends—“ Agree with thine adversary 
quickly whiles thou art in the way with him, lest the 
adversary deliver thee to the judge” (Matt. v. 25). 
Then reconciliation will be no longer possible, but 
“the uttermost farthing” of retribution must be paid. 
Further, it must be added that the legal aspect of 
salvation isin fact introduced to express the very view 
of Atonement which is itself sad judice. Legal terms 
such as “acquittal,” “reversal of sentence,” ‘‘ equiva- 
lent,” and the like, are words used to express the views 
of those who have already decided the main question 
at issue, and who look upon the work and office of 
Christ as designed, rather to influence the judge than 
to reform the criminal. We welcome the word recon- 
ciliation as bringing our subject out of the confined 
precincts of the law, and as presenting it in the 
simplicity of an ordinary human relation. 

More than this, reconciliation is not essentially a 
sacrificial term. It may be applied to sacrifices, and 
will help to elucidate their meaning. What Christ did 
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may be described in sacrificial language, and it will be 
profitable so to describe it, when we have discovered 
the meaning and intention of sacrifice. That intention 
was reconciliation, but reconciliation can be expressed 
quite apart from the sacrificial medium. Had there 
been no such thing in the world as sacrifice, Christ 
might still have done all that He did, and what He 
did would have been equally productive of salvation. 
He might have died, and His death might have been 
equally effectual for the forgiveness of the sins of a 
world which had no prior experience of priests and 
altars. That which He did would have been the 
same, it would only have had to be described in some 
other way. Priests and altars, still more laws and 
judges, are human expedients, affairs of one world, 
reconciliation is an attribute of persons, and extends 
to both worlds. Wherever there are beings angelic, 
human, diabolic, the possibility of divergence brings 
with it the necessity of reconciliation, and as the 
former is inherent in personality, so must be the latter. 
Sacrifice may decay and altars be disused, and the 
sacrificial terminology may become obsolete, as is, in 
fact, the case in our own time, but reconciliation must 
always abide. 

Reconciliation is therefore neither a legal nor yet 
a sacrificial term, nor, it may be added, does it lead 
us to look upon the death of Christ in the light of 
a commercial transaction, the payment of debt or 
fine, the cancelling of which sets mankind free. This 
conception will be considered more in detail as a 
variant form of the forensic statement of the Atone- 
ment: it is only mentioned at this stage in order to 
point out that it is only another way of restating the 
theory which sees in the Atonement a change in God, 
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Who as man’s creditor is persuaded to forego His 
claims, upon the satisfaction of man’s liability made 
by Christ. Such a view presents the Atonement as 
a transaction in which man himself, and his attitude 
towards God, finds no place. There is indeed a 
parable of forgiveness, in which Christ Himself com- 
pares forgiveness to liberation from debt, but there 
is not a hint in that parable that the debt was paid 
by another, for “he frankly forgave them both.” 
Similarly the word ransom does not necessarily in- 
clude the idea of a price paid, nor an equivalent 
provided. There was no price paid to Pharaoh. 
“It cannot be said,” says Bishop Westcott, “that 
God paid to the Egyptian oppressor any price for 
the redemption of His people. On the other hand, 
the idea of the exertion of a mighty force, the idea 
that the redemption costs much is everywhere 
present.” Our redemption and deliverance cost 
Christ much indeed, but this does not imply in the 
very slightest degree that the cost was paid, either 
to Satan, as some early fathers imagined, or to His 
Father, according to modern theorists. The price 
of suffering paid by Christ, the benefits received by 
mankind owing to what Christ underwent on their 
behalf, are a sufficient justification of the metaphor. 
The freedom which Christ has purchased for us was 
not a fictitious relief from a theoretical liability, but 
“a real deliverance from the bondage actual and 
literal of sin, a true exodus from the power and 
dominion of Satan into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” So far therefore from being any 
argument in favour of a change wrought in God, the 
ransoming of Christ must be held to signify a change 
1 Cf. Note on chap, xv. in Part II. 
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in those redeemed from sin, as is said (Titus ii. 14), 
“Who gave Himself for us that He might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a people 
for His own possession, zealous of good works.” 

We may pass from these various conceptions, which 
have been productive of darkness rather than light, 
to the simple account given by S. Paul (2 Cor. v. 
18, 19): “ But all things are of God, who reconciled 
us to Himself,” and “God was in} Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself, not reckoning unto them 
their trespasses.” Both the above passages speak of 
the reconciliation not of God to man, but of man 
to God. The same remarkable feature is also found 
in Rom. v. 10, “ While we were enemies we were 
reconciled to God through the death of His Son”; 
and in 2 Cor. v. 20, “We beseech you on behalf of 
Christ be ye reconciled to God.” 

An attempt has been often made to invert this 
language, but if the words mean anything, they must 
on which ‘was the enmity. Scripture, which describes 
men as enemies to God, never suggests that God 
was an enemy to man. It is true that we read of the 
wrath of God, but the wrath of enmity is one thing, 
and the wrath of love is another thing, and conse- 


quently the reconciliation of either is a different ,_ 


reconciliation. If God is man’s enemy, the recon- 


ciliation must take place in God; if man is God’s | 


enemy, and all the while God desires to be at peace) 
with him, the reconciliation must take place in man. | 
This reconciliation will cause an apparent change in | 


God, but the real change will be in the person in | 
whom alone change is needed. The rotation of our | 
earth upon its axis involves what appears to us to be | 
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a change in the influences which our orb derives from 
its great neighbour, a change the most absolute we 
can conceive, being the passage from darkness to 
light and from light to darkness. This change is 
popularly ascribed to the sun, and we speak of the 
sun as rising and setting, though in fact it is of course 
the earth itself which rises into light, and again turns 
,to darkness. Thus a change of relation may, popu- 
larly and loosely, be described as a change in either 
lof the parties concerned. The Scripture is written in 
such popular language, and popular language, if taken 
as the language of literal accuracy, must always be 
misleading. It is also written in anthropomorphic 
language, God being described for us in terms strictly 
applicable only to man. When we speak of the divine 
anger we do not mean any passion in the mind of 
_ God, but those effects which, coming from man, would 
be attributed to displeasure, but without that debasing 
effect which so often attends it in the human mind. 
The warning of Origen should not be forgotten: “We 
call it the anger of God, but we do not say that it is 
any passion of His, but a something used for the pur- 
poses of discipline, by way of a sterner training for 
those who have committed many and great offences.”’ 
This is the language of the theologian and philo- 
sopher, not of the ordinary man. The mistake has 
been that theologians have often spoken in this ruder 
dialect, and that plain men have taken them to be 
speaking philosophically—a mistake we are inclined 
often to make with regard to the Scriptures, when, 
from a sense of reverence, we decline making those 
limitations which are necessary to give us their true 
meaning. Now changes of relation are popularly 
described as changes in both the things related. Both 
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are indeed changed in relation to each other, but 
only one of them need be changed in itself. This is 
an obvious truth with regard to the relation that sub 
sists between the earth and the sun, we earth-dwellers 
changing both as to ourselves and as to the sun, 
while the sun changes only in relation to us, abiding 
constant in itself. This truth should be equally 
evident in man’s relation to God. The change in 
man is real, that in God is apparent. There is no 
need of pedantic accuracy; we may, if we like, speak 
of a change in God, so long as we bear in mind the 
imperfection of our language, just as we continue 
to speak of the sun rising and setting. But when 
speaking as philosophers or teachers, and more 
especially when reducing our views of the Atone- 
ment into shape and consistency, it is a prime neces- 
sity that language and reality should coincide, and 
. that we should imitate the careful teaching of S. 
Paul, rather than the popular language of the Second 
Article, popular where surely accuracy was most 
essential, and that we should speak of our reconcilia- 
tion to God rather than of His reconciliation to us. 


That the change required is a change in Man¢ 


rather than in God is also the distinct and definite 
teaching of the parable of the Prodigal Son, the 
whole point of the parable being this, that the father 
was unchanged in love towards hisson. Take away 
that central truth, and the whole meaning of the 
_parable vanishes. If the Atonement was needed to 
effect a change in the Father in heaven, the parable 


ed 


a - rn 


must be accepted with such reservations as will make | 
it not merely defective but contradictory of the truth | 


of the Gospel. Had it been intended to show that 
any change was needed in God, that necessity could 
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without difficulty have been made part of the parable, 
the réle of peacemaker being given to the elder 
brother, who by his interposition might have prevailed 
to overcome his father’s reluctance to receive one 
who had so offended against him. Christ could then 
have said: “I am that Elder Brother ; I come to miti- 
gate the Father’s righteous anger, and to take it upon 
Myself by way of reparation and satisfaction.” Had 
it been necessary to fit this conception into the great 
parable of forgiveness, it was surely possible to have 
introduced the idea of reparation. And surely if 
reparation was part, and an essential part, of the 
doctrine of forgiveness, to have omitted it from this 
parable was the omission of that which was essential, 
an omission most calculated to mislead. If it be part 
of the Gospel that a change must be made in the 
attitude of the Father to His children, while in the 
parable the only change requisite was in the relation 
of the son to the father, the parable does not so 
much omit as contradict later teaching. Again, if it 
be part of the Gospel that reparation be made and 
satisfaction be offered before the prodigal can be 
accepted, the parable which implies that the father 
needed no reparation, and that it was a sufficient 
satisfaction to him that his son returned to obedience, 
is no longer “the Gospel in the Gospel,” but the 
Gospel with the Gospel left out. All that is said in 
this parable is consistent with atonement in its primi- 
tive, and is absolutely detrimental to its acquired 
sense, which is that an atonement is something done 
to incline the offended person to receive the offender 
back into his favour. The Prodigal Son anticipated 
such a necessity in his intended plea for readmission : 
“Make me as one of thy hired servants.” Some 
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ancient manuscripts narrate by repetition of the words 
(verse 21) that this request was actually made. But 
whether made or not, it is evident that the father 
desired no such “atonement” as this; and the very 
gist of the parable is that he did not, but only re- 
quired the reconciliation, not of himself, but of his 
son. 

The substitution of the word reconciliation in place 
of the word atonement, or what amounts to the same 
thing, the use of the word atonement in its proper 
and original meaning, is sufficient of itself, without 
any further alteration or argument, to lift the discus- 
sion into a wholly different sphere. The greatest diffi- 
culty besetting the subject is the tenacity of language, 
which makes it almost impossible to change the 
accepted meaning of a word, even where that change 
is only recuperative of its primitive sense. Yet un- 
less this can be done the word atonement should 
be banished, if only for a time, from the theological 
vocabulary. ‘Atonement,’ as so constantly used, 
is a matter of transaction, reconciliation an affair of 
persons. “Atonement” is an outward change, re- 
conciliation is an inward change. The locality of 
the change made by “atonement” can only be in 
the person offended, while the change of reconcilia- 
tion takes place where was the offence. “ Atone- 


ment” implies prior enmity, reconciliation implies | 
tt 


prior love, and by Christ “we were reconciled to 
God.” 


CHAPTER III 


ATONEMENT BY SACRIFICE 


No one who adequately estimates the importance of 
the reflex action of words upon thought can regard as 
academic or pedantic the discussion of the meaning 
of the word Atonement undertaken in the last chapter. 
The comparative infrequency of the word, and the 
fact that its derivation was so easy to be overlooked, 
rendered it liable to a perversion from which its more 
perspicuous synonym “reconciliation” was immune. 
Once established in its novel meaning, it appeared to 
give the direct authority of Scripture to the theory 
which had been engrafted upon it, so much so that 
the word atonement has been constantly employed as 
an independent argument for the truth of the par- 
ticular doctrine of which it has been made the vehicle. 
This will appear in a very striking way from the follow- 
ing quotation from an early evangelical writer :— 

“Tn common language an atonement implies the 
idea of compensation. He who is pardoned has not 
made compensation, even though a pacification has 
taken place. But he that has borne the punishment 
of his crimes has made atonement for them, though 
no pacification follow,” 4 

It cannot fail to be observed in this passage how 
unconsciously the usage of atonement “in common 


1 Scott’s Works, vol. v. p. 61. 
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language” has so obscured the original signification 
that a compensation which does not lead to reconcilia- 
tion is actually taught to be a more real atonement than 
a reconciliation effected apart from compensation. It 
did not so much as seem to occur to the writer that 
he was arguing in a vicious circle, and he brings for- 
ward the word to prove the doctrine in entire ignor- 
ance of the fact that the doctrine had previously 
defined the meaning of the word. 

This doctrine and interpretation of sacrifice, once 
commonly accepted, has introduced the idea of 
compensation, and that idea has passed over into 
the word atonement. If, then, there should be any 
reason to deny that meaning to sacrifice, there will 
be the same reason for eliminating it from the 
doctrine of the Atonement of Christ, and it will be 
quite impossible to discuss that doctrine without a 
careful investigation of the sacrifices of the Old 
Testament. 

An objection has been often made to this procedure 
on the grounds that such an investigation must of 
necessity be very tedious and uncertain; that an 
acquaintance with the details of primitive customs 
and with an obsolete ritual ought no longer to be 
required; and that to illustrate the sacrifice of Christ 
by the ordinances of Moses is to invert the natural 
order, and is an instance of the fallacy of arguing 
from that which is understood little to that which 
is understood even less. Doubtless the necessity for 
making such an inquiry is to be regretted, but it is 
none the less a necessity. The comparison has been 
made already, and Calvary is being expounded in 
terms of Sinai, and the altar is being made the in- 
terpreter of the Cross. Modern difficulties in the 
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way of accepting the Atonement are based upon 
the sacrificial explanation. Sir Oliver Lodge in 
his recent book, Man and the Universe, asserts that 
“The whole, so-called, Mosaic system is clearly 
responsible for a great deal of the doctrine which 
penetrated into the New Testament, and has survived 
even to the present day.” He draws no distinction 
between the doctrine he condemns and that of the 
Old and even of the New Testament, nor is it to be 
expected that he should. To correct popular inter- 
pretations of the Scriptures is not his business, and he 
is to be forgiven for supposing the views of sacrifice 
commonly set forth to be substantially accurate, and 
takes his theology upon trust as we take his science. 
Very much has indeed been done in the investigation 
of comparative theology, and still more in the inter- 
pretation of Scriptural customs, but the results of 
investigation have not yet become common property, 
still less have they been considered in their bearing 
upon the sacrifice of Christ. His death was indeed a 
sacrifice, not one sacrifice among many, but, of many, 
the one true sacrifice. Butif sacrifice defines Christ’s 
death, it is necessary to define sacrifice, for there are 
sacrifices and sacrifices. This is not a question of 
mere speculation, but a matter of history, for what has 
to be decided is not what sacrifice ought to be, but 
what it actually was, and had come to mean, when it 
was first employed to describe the atoning work of 
Christ, and whether it bears the same meaning at the 
present time. 

It is commonly taken, as it were, for granted that 
the nature and meaning of sacrifice is so well under- 
stood that when the death of Christ is termed a sacrifice, 
every one may know without effort what is intended 
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by the comparison. Bishop Butler, as quoted in the 
preface, was under no such illusion, but confesses his 
Own ignorance and declares that of others more con- 
fident than himself. Another very acute thinker of 
the same century, Dr. John Hey, first Norrisian Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, suggests that in the further study 
of sacrifice new conceptions might arise with regard 
to the sacrifice of Christ, which might result in new 
views of the Atonement. 

“When men differ much on any subject it is always 
_ to be hoped that some new views of the principles or 
fundamental parts of that subject will finally bring 
about an agreement. In the subject of the Atonement 
perhaps something might be done by giving still more 
attention than has been given to the nature of sacrifices, 
Heathen and Jewish.” ! 

Our object in the present and subsequent chapters 
must be to follow out this luminous suggestion. It is 
sacrifice rightly interpreted which alone can throw 
any real light on the significance of Christ’s Atone- 
ment; wrongly interpreted it will only serve to darken 
words without knowledge, as has been well expressed 
by Dr. Seebergh :— 

“Tt is quite right to speak of redemption through 
Christ’s sacrifice so long as it is clearly understood 
what is meant. But the thoughtless and ignorant 
manner in which a conception of sacrifice, which 
quite clearly arises from the vulgar ideas which come 
from Paganism, is first formed and then declared the 
medium for the understanding of the work of Christ, 
must be decidedly rejected. And_ since such sug- 
gestions can be only too easily united with the con- 
ception of sacrifice, seeing that sacrifice is nowadays 


1 Hey’s Lectures on Divinity, Book'iv. p. 328. 
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no longer current amongst ourselves, it would be wise 
to employ it only cautiously.” ? 

The distinction here drawn between Pagan and 
Jewish sacrifice is essential to the understanding of the 
sacrifice of Christ, since a sacrificial conception of 
Christ’s death has penetrated far too deeply into the 
popular mind to be discarded at will, and is indeed 
too deeply inwrought into the phraseology of the New 
Testament readily to be parted with. Inevitably com- 
pelled to regard Christ’s death as a sacrifice, we must 
take strenuous care to define our definition. Christian 
apologists have been far too ready to accept the uni- 
versality of sacrifice as an argument for the truth of 
the sacrifice of Christ. Dr. Liddon, for example, tells 
us that “the rudest of pagan altars and the truest 
breathings of the Christian heart are at one in affirming 
the solemn truth, that man for his evil deeds does 
worthily deserve to be punished.’’ The Jewish pro- 
phets, however, who must be allowed to have possessed 
an intimate acquaintance with both Jewish and Pagan 
sacrifices, see no more divinity in the latter sacrifices 
than a modern Christian missionary sees in the 
idolatries of heathenism. To them, as to S. Paul, 
heathen altars were “the tables of devils,” and heathen 
sacrifices nothing else than detestable abominations, 
and they by no means endorse any view of heathen 
rites which would regard them as the “ testimonium 
anime naturaliter Christiane.” When therefore our 
apologists are tender towards Pagan sacrifices, the 
inference can only be that they have not really under- 
stood the distinctions which must for ever separate 
Paganism from Judaism, and still more from Chris- 
tianity. The following quotation from Kurtz will give 

1 Fundamental Truths, p. 262, 
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a striking illustration of the confusion which exists in 
some minds upon this subject :— 

“That the sinner may escape death, death must 
alight on the sacrifice; the guiltless blood is shed in 
order to cover, to atone for the guilty. Death is the 
wages of sin; the sacrificed animal suffers death, not 


in payment of its own sin (for it is without sin, guilt- | 


less), but as payment for another’s sin; it therefore/ 
suffers death as a substitute for the offerer, and 
Jehovah, who gave the blood as the means of atone- 
ment, recognises this substitution.” 

Here there appears no imaginable difference 
between Pagan and Jewish sacrifices. Substitute 
Moloch or any heathen deity for Jehovah, and the 
above passage would as well express the ideas which, 
such as they are, underlie the heathen sacrifices 
as it would express those presumed to underlie the 
sacrifices of Jehovah. 

Now there must be some very real distinction be- 
tween those sacrifices which the Scripture approves 
and those which it so unsparingly condemns. What 
is this distinction? Is it a mere difference confined 
to points of ritual, or does it extend to the whole 
nature and spirit of the action of sacrifice ? Upon the 
answer to this question depends the entire moral value 
of the Jewish sacrifice, and still more its value as a 
commentary upon the sacrifice of Christ. We cannot 
have Christianity expressed in terms of Mosaism, 
if Mosaism can only be interpreted in terms of Pagan- 
ism. Taking the definition of sacrifice given above 
by Dr. Kurtz, we have to consider what would be the 
moral effect of such a conception upon the character 
of the worshipper. He will be compelled to argue 
the matter out much as follows: “If my God 
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punishes some one or something (the distinction is 
immaterial) in place of me, His justice is satisfied, and 
I may look upon myself as restored to His favour.” 
Bishop Barry points out the danger inherent in such 
a conception, and that “the substitution of the victim 
for the sacrificer implied in all sin-offerings, unless 
it represent something as yet mysterious, is purely 
arbitrary, and may easily lead to gross superstition.’’? 
Are we then to suppose that God allowed this terrible 
danger, and even instituted an offering in which that 
danger wasinherent ? Fairly faced, such a supposition 
is wholly impossible. If the Jewish sacrifice was 
indeed a means of grace, as we know that it actually 
was, there must have been some absolute and obvious 
difference between that sacrifice and the sacrifices 
offered by the nations adjacent to Palestine, who 
certainly regarded their sacrifices as substitutionary. 
An answer to these difficulties has sometimes been 
put forward, as by Ruskin in his Lamp of Sacrifice, 
“that it was necessary, in order to the understanding 
by man of the scheme of redemption, that this scheme 
should be foreshown by the type of bloody sacrifice.” 
The obvious objection to this answer is that it would 
lead us to regard the intention of the Jewish sacri- 
fices as merely posthumous, and to think of them 
as designed to prefigure benefits to be experienced 
centuries after the then worshippers were dead and 
gone. The generations which have “sat at the feet 
of Jesus” and have “heard His words” could well 
have afforded to do without the prefigurements sup- 
plied by the Jewish ritual. Those who have the 
substance of “the good things to come” could have | 
dispensed with the shadow. The people really affected 
+ Manifold Witness of Christ, p. 162, 
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by the Jewish ceremonial were the Jews before 
Christ came. They were compassed about with in- 
_ firmity; the dark shadow of sin embittered their 
lives and brooded over heart and conscience. They 
needed to go to the sanctuary of God for comfort, 
_ peace, and pardon. The acute pang of remorse and 
heartfelt repentance has even now no more adequate 
expression than in the fifty-first Psalm; there is even 
_ for Christians no greater relief of conscience than is 
expressed in the words, “Blessed is he whose un- 
righteousness is forgiven and whose sin is covered”’ 
(Ps. xxxii. 1); there is no more lofty morality than is 
voiced by the prophets, and even those who have 
learned from the lips of Jesus can go back to learn 
from the words of Isaiah, a Christian before Christ. 
But how did all this spiritual progress arise if it be 
true that the Mosaic ceremonies were indistinguishable 
in their teachings as to sacrifice from the darkness of 
surrounding heathenism ? 

The distinction between Jewish and Heathen sacri- 
fice cannot therefore reside in any minor differences 
of ritual. That which delivered men’s minds from 
superstition must have been utterly distinct from all 
religions which fostered superstition, The line of 
demarcation is fixed by the character of the deity. 
That and that alone determines the nature of his 
worship. Our Lord Himself has laid emphatic stress 
upon this vital distinction as being that which differ- 
entiates the nature and quality of religious acts. The 
heathen makes many repetitions, and thinks that he 
will be heard for his much speaking; the Christian 
in childlike confidence prays to his Father in heaven, 
being assured that He knoweth what things he has need 
of before he ask Him. The faith which distinguishes 
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Christian from heathen prayer, distinguishes Christian 
and Jewish from heathen sacrifices. 

This contrast was seen in the Old Testament. The 
calm assurance of Elijah was not more different from 
the vociferations of the priests of Baal, than were his 
conceptions of the nature of sacrifice from theirs. True 
there was a similarity in the mere act of sacrifice, but 
there the similarity ended. There were two altars, 
two offerings, two conceptions of sacrifice. Both 
sacrifices were the same in outward appearance, but 
this outward likeness only emphasized more clearly 
the inner difference, as it has never been so emphasized 
before or since. The difference was not in the faith 
of the worshipper, for the priests of Baal were no 
doubt as much in earnest as the devotees of modern 
Hinduism, but the difference was in the character of 
the deity addressed. 

Upon this and this alone depends the nature and 
character of sacrificial and of all worship. If the 
deity be of such a disposition that his will needs 
changing, then sacrifice will be looked upon as a 
means of effecting the needed change, and of turning 
him from wrath and anger to love and complacency. 
If on the other hand He be “the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variation nor eclipse,’! such a 
change in Him is not only impossible but un- 
necessary. The deity, under whatever name, de- 
mands sacrifice, but the sacrifice demanded depends 
upon the character He is believed to possess. 
God and the Devil equally demand sacrifice: the 
former on the altar of consecration, the latter upon 
the altar of destruction. Sacrifice is a means of 
effecting a change ; the one question is whether change 

' Translation of Jas. i. 17: 
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is needed in the deity or in the worshipper. Heathen 

Sacrifice presupposes the former, Jewish and Chris- 
tian sacrifice the latter alternative. 

This was the truth taught to Abraham in his first 
lesson in “the sacrifices of God.” He felt the human 
necessity of sacrifice, and felt that he must not do 
less for Jehovah than did the surrounding heathen for 
the gods whom they worshipped. That instinct was 
not rejected but purified. What was taught him was 
not the lesson of substitution '—not that God would 
be satisfied with something less costly than what he 
had been ready to offer, and that “a ram caught in a 
thicket by his horns,” or some similar object, might 


henceforth be substituted for human sacrifice. What, 


Abraham learned was that God desired not the sacri- 
mee of a son, but the sacrifice of a father. That 
sacrifice He had already received and accepted in the 
words, “Now I know that thou fearest God. . . because 
thou hast obeyed My voice”’ (Gen. xxii. 16-18). Of 
this devotion, this right attitude of man to God, the 
ram was a sufficient symbol. Thus Abraham learned 
that sacrifice was to be, not a means of compensating 
disobedience, but a token of devotion and resignation, 
Not fear but love WaS"henceforth to be the motive of 
sacrifice. Sacrifice offered in response to love must 
be essentially different from that which is offered in 


order to excite love, or negatively, to conciliate a\ 


deity previously hostile. There may indeed be some 

outward similarity, for there is a very limited number 

of human actions that can be pressed into the sacri- 

ficial form ; and the main features of sacrifice—an altar, 

a victim, a temple, and a priest—are common property 

all the world over; but the inner spirit revealed in 
1 Cf Maurice, Doctrine of Sacrifice, pp. 42, 43. 


on 
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sacrifice will always vary according to the conception 
of the deity to be approached: and this difference 
will find expression in significant points even of ritual, 
only too likely to be overlooked, if the informing 
principle be not clearly recognised by the student. 
Another distinction between Heathen and Biblical 
sacrifice follows from the character of the deity ad- 
dressed. A moral deity can only find satisfaction in 
moral acts, in the same way that a loving deity can 
only be approached in acts that recognise his love, 
and of which love is the motive. The gods of the 
heathen, and even the fascinating creations of the 
Greek Olympus, were frankly immoral; their love and 
hatred were displayed upon no settled principles of 
right and justice, their likes and dislikes were personal 
and arbitrary ; the favourite of Jove was the detesta- 
tion of Juno, and similar differences of predilection 
were as frequent among the celestials, as among the 
mortals whose magnified shadow was cast upon 
the clouds of religious imagination. The Pagan’s 
business as a worshipper was to make himself ae- 
quainted with the peculiar idiosyncrasy of his special 
deity, and to flatter him to his fullest bent, in order to 
receive his special favour and protection. There was 
little conception of “a righteous Lord who loveth 
righteousness,” and “whose countenance will behold 
the thing that is just.” That to which heathenism 
never attained, except in the speculations of its 
greatest thinkers, was the groundwork and pre- 
supposition of the religion of Israel. The Jewish 
sacrifices were moral acts. “Be ye holy, for I am 
the Lord your God”’ (Lev. xx. 7), was the fundamental 
demand of Jehovah: “Holiness to Jehovah” was 
imprinted upon the mitre of the high-priest. So 


‘ 
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soon as the people were in danger of forgetting that 


' the ritual of the temple was before all things a spiritual 
worship, the prophets spoke so sternly against the 
misconception that a school of modern critics has 


actually declared that they were leagued, not merely 


: against the misuse of sacrifice, but against sacrifice 


altogether. The truth is rather this, that sacrifice was 
instituted for a moral end, and, when that end was 
not being served, it seemed to the prophets that the 


| institution had lost its virtue, and even its raison d étre. 


: 


Their stern denunciation of unspiritual sacrifice is 
_ proof positive that the sacrifices of the Old Testament 


_ were regarded as moral acts operating in a moral bes 


and only influencing the relation of God to man as 


_ they influenced the relation of man to God. So soon | 
as they ceased to do this, and were looked upon by 
the worshipper as effectual, apart from and distinct 


from his own faith and penitence, they were visited 
with indignant condemnation. 
A further proof that sacrifice under the Old Testa- 


ment was intended to bring about the reconciliation 
of man rather than the conciliation of God, is to be 


found in the relation in which it stood to the divine 


covenant or special relation occupied by God towards 


His chosen people. The normal position of the 


Israelite is that he is in covenant with God, and it is 


only by self-chosen departure from God, and by 


breach of the previously existing relation that he 
occupies the room of the uncircumcised. All the 
institutions of the Jewish Church must be interpreted | 
from the standpoint of an assured relation, grounded | 
in the revealed character of God, Who-has chosen | 


the nation to be His people, and has pledged Himself 


‘to be their God. Thus Judaism assumes as already 


| 
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| 
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| 
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granted, that which heathenism endeavours to secure, 
the goodwill of the deity. Though sacrifice is common 
to both religions its object in each is wholly different, 
since the Jewish deity was assumed before sacrifice 
to be in that relation to man which was attributed to 
the heathen deity only after sacrifice. The difference 
of idea is simply incalculable. 

The nature of sacrifice depends therefore upon the 
character of the deity, being either an act of love or 
fear, of consecration or deprecation, according to the 
preconceived apprehension of love or hatred in the 
object of worship. There is, however, another way 
of looking at the subject which must not be neglected. 
As the kind of sacrifice depends upon the character of 
the deity, so the character of the deity may be esti- 
mated by the nature of the sacrifice offered. There 
is ample material for both investigations in the case 
of Judaism. The character of Jehovah was the theme 
of the prophets, and the required ritual of His worship 
was the peculiar care of the priesthood. Even apart 
from the direct teaching of the prophets, it is quite 
possible to determine the character ascribed to 
Jehovah from the ceremonial practised in His name. 
This will be the subject of the next chapter. The 
popular view of the ritual needs very careful examina- 
tion, because hitherto it has been expounded in a way 
which makes it very hard to reconcile the God of the 
Temple with the God preached by His servants the 
prophets. True, the two investigations must be con- 
ducted apart, and it will not do to presume that there 
is harmony between them, and to say that particular 
sacrifices had such and such meanings, merely because 
these meanings seem to be demanded by the freer 
theology of the prophets. Still, when the investigation 
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of the ritual has been completed, it will be no small 
assurance of its accuracy if we can show that the 
results gained bear out the previously considered 
prophetic teachings. At present there is disagree- 
ment; prophet and priest are expounded antagonisti- 
cally. Is this antagonism in the subject or in the 
commentators? The proof advanced in the follow- 
ing chapter will tend to show that the latter has been 
the case, and that the Mosaic ritual has been wrongly 
interpreted, made in fact identical with the ritual of 
Heathenism, and that it is this mistaken view of it, 
and this alone, which has coloured its adaptation to 
the supreme sacrifice of Christ. Sir Oliver Lodge 
finds in the Mosaic ritual the most serious obstacle to a 
moral view of the Atonement; we, on the contrary, 
have attained to that view chiefly through and by 
means of the close study of the ritual. That which is 
his poison has been our meat, and we trust it may be 
his also, and that of many more who are at present 
sadly perplexed at the inconsistency which they find 
between the moral view of God’s dealings, which they 
feel that they cannot surrender, and which they 
believe to be derived from the Bible, and a very 
different view which purports to come from the same 
source and to be stamped with the same authority. 
Let there be no misapprehension upon this point, that 
there is no question of repudiating the authority, but 
only of the consistent interpretation, of the Scriptures. 
At present they seem to speak with two voices, and 
emphatically with both. At one time they appear to 
insist upon, at another time to deprecate, the necessity 
of sacrifice ; at one time to lay it down that sacrifice 
is not the condition of the divine approval, at another 
that it is necessary to such approval. Some listen 
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‘to one voice, some to the other, but both believe 
themselves to be following Biblical authority. What 
is needed is to show that, equally in approval and in 
condemnation of sacrifice, the two voices intend one 
and the same thing : that when sacrifice is commended | 
that thing is assumed to be present; when disparaged 
that same thing is presumed to be absent. The 
essential as laid down in the prophets is a moral 
essential : this is beyond question ; and that this was 
also intended by the Mosaic ceremonial will appear 
from its consideration in our next chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE RITUAL OF SACRIFICE 


THE attitude of the New Testament writers towards 
the ordinances of their ancient religion is not, perhaps, 
quite what is generally assumed. Their object was 
not so much to show how their ancestral ritual proved 
Christ, as to show how Christ fulfilled the meaning 
of the superseded ritual. Their theme was not a 
comprobatio Christi, but rather Christus comprobator. 
Their attitude should be ours: we are not to con- 
fine the meaning of Christ’s redemption to that of its 
Jewish prefigurement, for Christ is the interpretation 
of the law, far more than the law is the interpretation 
of Christ. 

Even had the Jewish sacrifice told of vicarious 
punishment, it would still have been permissible to 
believe that the sacrifice of Christ was of a more 
exalted and refined significance. This caution is 
indeed wholly needless if the interpretation of the 
ritual now to be given is in any degree accurate, 
for we shall have to confess how far that ritual sur- 
passes the conventional acceptation of its meaning; 
and yet the caution should not be omitted, for the 
tendency is all too prevalent to narrow the Cross to 
the dimensions of the altar, and the high-priestly work 
of Christ to the limits imposed upon His earthly 


counterparts the Jewish hierarchy. 
45 
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With these reflections we may now approach the 
consideration of the meaning and purpose of the 
Jewish sacrifices. These fall into two classes—those 
which assume the covenant relation as already estab- 
lished, and requiring only to be realised and enjoyed ; 
and those which imply that this relationship has 
been interrupted by sin, and needs restoration and 
renewal. 

The terms by which this vital distinction is ex- 
pressed, are respectively offerings of sweet savour 
and offerings of reconciliation or atonement. In 
practice the latter preceded, since it is impossible 
that acceptable offerings should be presented by 
those living in sin, and who must “first be recon- 
ciled, and then come and offer their gifts.” But both 
in principle, and in the order of their institution, 
offerings of a sweet savour antedated all others, for 
the reason that the observance of duty towards God 
is the right and-normal attitude of man, and the 
observance is logically, if not actually, prior to the 
breach. This simple fact of priority is in itself of 
great significance, as establishing the contention 
made in the last chapter that sacrifice is not the cause 
but the consequence of a covenant. Sacrifice is the 
devotion of man to God expressed visibly and in an 
outward act of adoration, and is an essential part 
of true religion, which is, as defined in the opening 
words of the Serious Call, “a life given or devoted 
to God,” and is “the daily sacrifice of a reasonable 
life, wise actions, purity of heart, and heavenly affec- 
tions.” This sacrifice is not rendered necessary by 
sin, but sin itself is the neglect of this sacrifice. Man 
does not offer to God because he is a sinner, but he 
becomes a sinner because he does not offer to God, 
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Man’s love to God would no doubt have found ex- 
pression in sacrifice, even had there been no sin 
- for which reconciliation was needed. Now, since 
sin is the rejection of the law of sacrifice, the be- 
ginning of sacrifice is the rejection of sin. Sin and 
sacrifice are contrary the one to the other, so that 
where one is the other cannot be, for it is impossible 
at one and the same time to be devoted to God, 
which is sacrifice, and not to be devoted to Him, 
which is sin. 

This priority of sacrifice to any distinct recognition 
of sin, is not merely a spiritual necessity but an his- 
torical fact. The patriarchal sacrifices of Abel, Noah, 
and Abraham contain no recognition of sin or of the 
need of reconciliation, while even under “the law 
by which came the knowledge of sin” the idea of 
sin was absent from the great majority of offerings. 
These were for the most part gifts taken from what 
had been produced by man’s daily toil in the flock 
and field, the expression of love and gratitude for 
benefits received and work accomplished through the 
Divine blessing. Very beautiful is the account given 
of sacrifice in Deut. xiv. 23-29 :— 

“Thou shalt eat before the Lord thy God, in the 
place which He shall choose to cause His name to 
dwell there, the tithe of thy corn, of thy wine, and 
of thy oil, and the firstlings of thy herd and of thy 
flock, that thou mayest learn to fear the Lord thy God 
always ... and thou shalt rejoice, thou and thine 
household ; and the Levite, for he hath no portion 
nor inheritance with thee, and the stranger, and the 
fatherless, and the widow shall come, and shall eat and 
be satisfied ; that the Lord thy God may bless thee 
in all the work of thine hand which thou doest.” 
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Sacrifice is here no unpleasant necessity, no peni- 
tential observance, but the highest joy and privilege 
of the people of God. Here is no grudging Deity, 
no cruel God delighting in the slaughter of innocent 
creatures, misconceptions that could hardly have 
arisen had there not been a tendency in theology 
to find the cause of sacrifice only in sin, and its 
method the symbolical endurance of a penalty. Far 
from this, every sacrifice represented a moral act of 
the worshipper, and was only acceptable as offered 
with consciousness of a moral intention. What was 
the separate intention of each class of sacrifices, and 
how that intention was signified in its special ritual, 
must now be considered in detail. 


Sacrifices Expressing the Covenant Relation. 


These are termed ‘sweet savour offerings,’’ and 
are an answer, made not in words but in symbolic 
actions, to the question: ‘ What is it in man which 
is needed to satisfy God; what is a sweet savour 
to Him, assuming Him to be One Whose love desires 
a response from His people, as a loving parent de- 
sires a response from the children of his love?”” The 
Burnt-offering makes answer as follows :— 

(2) The offering must be of that which is of the 
man’s own. 

It must be provided from his own flock or herd, 
and represent his own labour, for he must not “ offer 
to the Lord of that which costs him nothing,” and 
he must himself bring his offering in person to the 
door of the sacred enclosure. He must next lean 
his hands heavily upon the head of his offering, with 


3 Cf. Exod. xxix, 18; Lev. viii. 21, &c, 
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his whole strength. This action was essential to the 
offering. What was its meaning? It was by no 
means the imputation of his sin, for we read (Num. 
Vili. 10): “The children of Israel shall lay their hands 
upon the Levites,” and, two verses later : “ The Levites 
shall lay their hands upon the head of the bullocks.” 
As there was no conveyance of sin in the former case, 
so there was no conveyance of sin in the latter, but 
the conveyance of the power to represent the offerer. 
It was an act of ordination, an act only to be per- 
formed by the worshipper, and neither servant, wife, 
nor son could act for him. His was the gift, and his 
alone must be the giving. Then followed the slaughter 
of the offering, and here again the worshipper must 
himself officiate. The meaning of this ritual is per- 
fectly clear, being this, that he who would satisfy 
God must satisfy Him from that which was his own 
property. “ You who would please Him must give 
Him of your own.” 

(4) God wants not the gift, but the giver. 

This is a deeper principle. “ Though God asks what 
is yours, what He desires is not yours, but you.” This 
is the meaning of the offering of the blood. Through- 
out the whole Jewish history the blood is regarded as 


identical with the life. Life was that which God gave 


to man at the first, when God “ breathed into man’s 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul.” God in sacrifice asks back what He gave: the 
life bestowed must be the life rendered. As this was 
not possible owing to the limitation of the flesh, the 
life rendered must be that of a substitute, while at the 
same time the substitution must be taken as an acci- 
dent, not as the essence of the transaction. This is 
explained in Leviticus xvii. 11: “ For the soul of the 
D 
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flesh is in the blood, and I have given it you upon the 
altar to make reconciliation for your souls, for the 
blood maketh reconciliation by reason of the soul 
[that is in it].”? 

This has been much contested. Delitzsch, for 
example, says : “ The sacrificial offering was a different 
thing from the offerer ; it was simply what it was, and 
did not import what it was not.’’ According to the 
Hebrew view it did not at all do this, for offerer and 
offering were identical, and the blood was the life of 
the offerer, since, having a natural fitness to express 
the life of man, it was chosen because of that fitness, 
and not because in itself it possessed any atoning 
quality arbitrarily conferred upon it by God. Again, 
Bishop Moule? writes : “The thought is directed to 
the deadness of the flesh when the blood is shed, and 
not to the persistence of life in the shed blood.” We 
may thank him for the phrase, “ the persistence of life 
in the shed blood,” since it exactly expresses what the 
ceremony most emphatically teaches. It was because 
of the persistence of life in it that the blood could 
represent the life of the offerer. In order that this 
might be the more clearly shown, tradition states that 
the blood was stirred incessantly to prevent it from 
becoming clotted, in which case it would have lost its 
power to symbolise life, and even that the basin in 
which it was caught was made pointed below, in order 
that it might not be possible for a careless priest to 
set it down, so making it the blood not of life but of 
death. Further, the important part played by the 
blood of sacrifice, combined with the incidental 
allusion made to the act of slaughtering, is another 


1 The translation given is literal. 
2 Christian Doctrine, p- 85. 
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proof that the significance of the blood was that it 

was the offering of life rather than of death, and that 

it expressed the prophetic declaration, “I have no 

_ pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the 
Lord God, therefore turn yourselves and live” (Ezek. 
XVlil. 32). 

(c) How man must offer himself. 

Here is the significance of the altar. The altar 
expresses the totality of the offered life in a way not 
possible to be comprehended by the single element of 
blood. That which was to be placed upon the altar 
was the head, as the symbol of the mind; the legs as 
the symbol of the walk in God’s ways ; the inward 
parts as the seat of the desires and affections ; and the 
fat as the token of entire health and vigour, These 
were consumed by fire. Some have seen in these 
flames the symbol of destruction, and even an emblem 
of the nether fires of hell. The name of the burnt- 
offering—(o/ah), ‘the offering which ascends’”’—should 
have prevented this terrible mistake, as also the fact 
that a different word for burning is here used from 
that employed, as in the sin-offering, for destructive 
burning. Buta still stronger argument is the fact that 
the offering was a sweet savour offering, and was 
accompanied by cakes sprinkled with incense. The 
idea is therefore not of destruction but of consecration, 
and its meaning is, as expressed by S. Paul (Eph. v. 2), 
“ Walk in love as Christ also hath loved you and given 
Himself up for us, an offering and sacrifice to God for a 
sweet-smelling savour.” The offering with which love 
can alone be satisfied is the offering of the love that 
withholds nothing. That this love must proceed in the 
first instance from God is shown by the fact that the 
fire employed was not of the offerer’s kindling, but was 
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taken from the divine fire of the altar. Thus the 
teaching of the burnt-offering is simply this, that love 
is satisfied by love; not, as it has been distorted to 
mean, by punishment. Even supposing the fire of the 
burnt-offering to have been, as it certainly was not, 
destructive, destruction is not punishment when it is 
the destruction, not of the man himself, but of that in 
the man which renders him liable to punishment—“ the 
destruction of the flesh that the spirit may be saved 
in the day of the Lord Jesus” (1 Cor. v. 5; also 
1 Cor. iii. 15). Even supposing that death was, as it 
certainly was not, a distinctive feature of sacrifice, yet 
even so death is not punishment, if it is the death of 
that in man which hinders him from the enjoyment of 
life in God. Punishment, compensation by means 
of punishment, is a thought for which the Jewish 
ceremonial finds no place. 

The Peace-offering.—This also was a sweet savour 
offering, and its ritual was up to a certain point 
identical with that of the burnt-offering, thus teach- 
ing that the surrender of self is necessary for the 
enjoyment of the peace of God. The idea of the 
presentation of the self to God must, however, be 
expressed otherwise than by fire in order to leave 
room for the after-part of the ceremony. Thus 
only the choicest part of the fat was burned, and 
the breast and right shoulder, as the chief parts of 
the offering, were presented to God by waving or 
heaving them in token of presentation. The meaning 
of this ceremony was, however, practically identical 
with that of the presentation by means of fire, the 
difference being unavoidable in view of what was to 
follow. This was a sacrificial meal in which God 
received the breast as His portion, for sacrifice must 
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ever be of the heart, and the rest was the portion of 
_ the worshipper, his family and friends. This feast 
was a sign that the self-surrender of the worshipper 
had been accepted, and that fellowship with God now 
prevailed. It was also a love feast in token that the 
love of God is to be shown forth in love to man, and 
that fellowship with the Father implies fellowship with 
His children. It is to be noticed that the offering 
made to God, and that given back, were one and the 
same, for if God demands love He gives love in return, 
and that which is His satisfaction is ours also. 


Sacrifices which imply the Restoration of the Covenant. 


These are the sin-offering and the trespass-offer- 
ing. The latter of these may be dismissed in a few 
words, and needs mention only because it embodies 
the idea of pecuniary satisfaction, by which it has 
been sought to explain all other sacrifices. In fact, 
it is the exception which proves the rule, that satis- 
faction, in the sense of the payment of a debt of 
punishment, is not the idea of any sacrifice except 
of this alone. Compensation is required in this 
case, because the special sin has been that of with- 


holding money by fraud, and the law of the offering 


demands restitution. It is indeed the law of all the 
offerings, that what has been 1 withheld should be paid : 
if money then money, if the self then the self. There 
is no substitution of one thing for another. Man 
must have his due in money; God must have His 
due, but not in the insufficient coinage of vicarious 
punishment, but in the recovery of the piece that 
was lost. God needs no compensation but the 
restoration of man; but that is the compensation 
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which He needs, and without which His love cannot 
rest content : not something in place of the man, but 
the man himself.’ 

The Sin-offering.—The significance of previous 
offerings can hardly be denied, nor can it be denied 
that they were acts of self-dedication, but it is 
claimed that in the sin-offering at least there is a 
sacrifice of expiation,' or, as it has been defined, 
“the removal of that in the character and govern- 
ment of God which objectively presented a_ hin- 
drance to the obtaining of pardon, effected by the 
sacrificial substitution of an animal’s life (or rather 
death) for the forfeited life of the sinner.” Thus, 
on this generally accepted theory, there is a difference 
between the sacrifices of sweet savour and that of 
the sin-offering so great and exceptional as to alter 
the whole conception of sacrifice in the two cases; 
in the former case the offering being that of a 
representative life, in the latter of a representative 
death. The free gift of man as symbolised in the 
sweet savour offerings would thus be changed into 
the entirely different conception of the receipt of 
punishment. It is stated by Andrew Jukes: “The 
offerer came as a convicted sinner to receive in his 
offering, which represented himself, the punishment 
due to his sin.” Thus it follows on this theory that 
the offerer is represented as coming in two entirely 
separate capacities, first as a worshipper to give in 
his allegiance to God, next as a criminal to receive 
chastisement for rebellion. So great is the difference 
between the two classes of sacrifice, as commonly 
interpreted, that the one expresses a change in man, 
and the other a change in God. For this inversion 
of meaning the very strongest evidence ought certainly 
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to be produced, and the onus probandi clearly lies 
with those who make the assertion of a sacrifice of 
expiation as distinct from sacrifices of self-dedication 
and consecration. Whether or not this evidence 
exists can only be decided by careful examination, 
both of the features possessed in common by the 
two sacrifices, and of those distinctive of the sin- 
offering. Those which are the common property of 
both may be first considered. 

_ The presentation of the offering, the imposition of 
hands and the act of slaughter are the same in both 
classes. Now the act of slaughter did not in the 
burnt-offering possess any special significance, but 
was, as it were, kept in the background. This is 
clearly shown by Dr. Oehler :— 

“Tn the Mosaic ritual the slaughtering of the offer- 
ing has apparently no independent significance ; it 
only serves as a means for obtaining the blood.... . 
“Certainly if the shedding of the blood under the 
sacrificial knife was an act of real expiation, this act 
must have been more prominently set forth, and the 
act of slaughter must unquestionably have been as- 
signed not to the offerer of the sacrifice, but to the 
priest as the representative of the punishing God.” } 

But the act of slaughter did not receive any dif- 
ferent treatment in the sin-offering, though in that 
act, if anywhere, the notion of punishment must 
surely have been expressed. That which implied 
self-dedication in the one offering can hardly imply 
the destruction of self in the other offering. We 
should, if vicarious punishment were the notion in- 
tended, as distinct from personal consecration, have 
found it implied by some conspicuous difference of 

1 Oehler, O.Z. 7h., 1. 411. 
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ritual. That such aconception might have been ritually 
portrayed, is shown in the ceremony of purification 
from the guilt of blood, described in Deut. xxi. 1-9. 
Here alone the idea of vicarious punishment really 
appears, and satisfaction is made to justice by a 
symbolical infliction of punishment. Blood had been 
shed in a certain locality. One had been found slain 
lying in a field, and it was not known who had 
slain him, The elders of the place, being unable 
to find the criminal, proceed to do justice upon 
him by proxy, striking off the head of a heifer, and 
putting it to a violent death “there in the valley.” 
This remarkable ceremony shows that vicarious 
punishment, if that had been the idea of the sin-offer- 
ing, was capable of ritual representation. Evidently 
therefore it was not so represented, only because 
it was not intended. So far from this, it is clearly 
seen that the dedication of the life of the worshipper 
was intended to be an integral part of the sin-offering. 
Further, the same portions were burnt upon the 
altar in the sin-offering as in the peace-offering, so 
that no distinction of idea is here traceable. 

We now pass to that which is distinctive of the 
sin-offering. These distinctive features are two—the 
great prominence given to the sprinkling of the blood, 
and the destruction of the meaner parts of the offering 
by fire. A few words must be said as to each of these 
features. 

(z) The presentation of the blood. 

This was sprinkled upon the horns of the altar, 
which were regarded as that part of the altar in which 
the sacrifice culminated. In sacrifices of a higher 
grade the blood was sprinkled in the holy place, 
immediately in front of the veil, and on the horns of 
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the altar of incense; and, on the Day of Atonement, 
in the Holy of Holies, and even upon the mercy seat 
or covering of the Ark. The nearer the blood ap- 
proached, the greater was the benefit to be received. 


Here, as always, the blood is the offered, dedicated | 


life. Sin separates, the blood brings near. By giving | 
to God the blood, which is the life, man as it were | 


returns to God the gift of life which God gave him at | 
the first. True it re that in actual fact the life he | 
restores is another’s life and not his own, a life for a. 


life and not the life itself, which he cannot of course 


render while still in the body ; i but while outward'y j 


intention that which is offered ig man’s own life. 
Life, as it would seem to appear, was regarded by 
the Hcbrews as the gift of God, whether to man or 
animals, and as essentially one in all its manifestations, 
and thus the lower life of the beast was in their view 
the more fit to symbolise the higher life of man. 
Substitution is, however, the accident of sacrifice, the 
substance Being the sacrifice of self. Most unfortu- 
nately the accident has been mistaken for the sub- 
stance, and the spiritual import of sacrifice superseded 
by a carnal materialism. 

(6) The burning of the offering. 

There were two burnings in the sin-offering ; the 
first of the fat, which in its meaning was the same as 
the dedication by fire in the burnt-offering, and was 
practically equivalent to the offering of the blood. 
Great stress is laid upon the holiness of that which 
was so burnt, and it was treated as being no less holy 
than the blood itself. In Leviticus vi. 27 it is laid down 
that “Whosoever shall touch the flesh thereof shall 
be holy, and when there is sprinkled of the blood 


| 
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thereof upon any garment, thou shalt wash that 
whereon it was sprinkled in a holy place.” Thus the 
portions eaten are regarded as no less holy than the 
blood. 

The second burning is of an entirely different 
character, and is described by a different word, and 
is the burning not of consecration but of destruction, 
and, being concerned with the part not actually sacri- 
ficed upon the altar, was not a sacrificial offering at 
all. The refuse of the offering—the skin, flesh, and 
dung—were carried out of the camp and burnt in the 
fire. In certain cases it was ordered that the bearer 
should not come into the camp until he had washed 
his clothes and bathed his flesh in water. Upon this 
Andrew Jukes remarks that ‘It testified how com- 
pletely the offering was identified with the sin for 
which it suffered : so completely identified that it was 
itself looked at as sin, and as such cast out of the 
camp into the wilderness.” The true explanation 
is that the part of the offering placed upon the altar 
was so entirely separable from that part which was 
rejected, that the one part was offered with the burn- 
ing of consecration within the holy precincts, while 
the other part was consumed with the burning of 
destruction without the camp; that the one part. was 
so holy that he who touched it must wash his clothes 
in a holy place, lest hallowed by contact with it they 
should be conveyed into possibility of defilement, 
while the other part was so grossly imbrued with 
pollution that the bearer of it must himself be cleansed 
from its contamination before he could enter, not 
merely the temple, but even into common converse 
with his fellow-citizens. No contrast could be more 
complete than that between these two burnings and 
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these two washings, and yet they have been con- 
founded in the interests of the theory of vicarious 
punishment. 

But in this distinction lies the very point and 
meaning of the sin-offering. That offering includes 
within it that which is the essence of all religion, the 
act of self-dedication both by blood and by fire. 
But how can God accept the gift of dedication when 
he who offers it is himself impure and unclean, even 
though in his very uncleanness he yet prays, “ Make 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me”! What is needed is a sacrifice by which, 
in some divinely provided way, man might offer him- 
self apart from his sin, and might as it were divorce 
himself from that other lower self of sin which is 
within him, and which is destructive of the real self 
which “delights in the law of God in the inward 
man.’ How can He, in a word, offer the self of holi- 
ness to God, and leave the flesh of sin behind? The 
sin-offering is the divine provision for this desire. In 
it the Hebrew saw clearly set before him “the death 
unto sin and the new life unto righteousness ’’ which 
is needed in all who have come under the dominion 
of sin. It is the ritual expression of the spiritual 
experience of a S. Paul (Rom. vii. 25). It is the 
expression of the strange duality of human nature so 
wonderfully delineated in the answer of Hamlet to 
the complaint of the guilty Queen, that he had “cleft 
her heart in twain” :— 


“ O throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half.” 


Sin cannot be offered to God, it can only be cast 
away; but when sin is cast away, God will accept 
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what is left, the desire for holiness. Thus the sin- 
offering is said to propitiate God because it removes 
from man that in him which is the hindrance to his 
reception of pardon. As Jeremy Taylor so nobly 
says: ‘‘When God takes away the hardness of the 
heart, the love of sin, the evil inclination, what remains 
within us that God can hate? Nothing stays behind 
but God’s creation, the work of His own hands, the 
issues of His Holy Spirit.” } 

One more reflection must be added to the proof 
here given, that the efficacy of the Old Testament 
sacrifices resided in the moral and spiritual meaning 
which they so evidently convey, and not in their 
outward form, the slaughter of an innocent animal. 

If sacrifice had no moral or spiritual meaning, it 
was an act of superstition. ‘To suppose that the 
sufferings and death of an animal, and the sprinkling 
of its blood, could in itself have any virtue in remov- 
ing and annihilating human guilt and sin, and so 
averting divine punishment, is evidently superstitious. 
Unless this is allowed, the Christian missionary ought 
certainly to refrain from all condemnation of heathen 
sacrifices, for if not acts of superstition, they.are acts of 
religion, deserving of approval. It must be allowed, 
therefore, that, apart from moral and spiritual mean- 
ing, the sacrifice of life is superstitious. 

To this it has been answered that the command 
of God is that which makes the difference, and that 
though sacrifice when uncommanded by Him is a 
mere act of gratuitous superstition, when so com- 
manded it becomes a worthy act of religion. 

This answer makes an assumption which must be 
clearly stated, namely this, that God chose an act of 


1“ Works,” vi. p. 276. 
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superstition to be the vehicle of true religion, and 
that an act of all others the most liable to abuse, 
and in fact the most abused. That He actually did 
this can only be supposed on the one condition, 
that in employing animal sacrifice He purified it from 
its previous defects, andimpressed upon it nobler and 
more spiritual meanings. This is the contention 
which the present chapter endeavours to make good 
from an examination of sacrifice as offered upon the 
Jewish altar. The significant changes made in sacri- 
fice look all one way. An act of substitution ceases 
to be substitutionary, and becomes an act of personal 
consecration. The true offering is no longer the 
thing offered, but the person offering ; the outward 
oblation of flesh and blood becomes in truth the 
inward oblation of the spirit of man. 

But if this spiritual transformation is denied, all 
that remains is indistinguishable from heathen super- 
stition, and God has actually sanctioned that which 
is of the essence of the heathen rite—the substitution 
of the innocent for the guilty, the equivalent of an | 
outward offering for the sin of the soul. But this is 
_ the very idea of sacrifice against which both psalmists 
and prophets enter their strongest protest. 

Sacrifice as there defined is a spiritual action, a 
personal act which no one can perform in the stead 
of another. Can we think that the very notion of 
sacrifice which God not only repudiated, but against 
which He jealously guarded His people by means of 
the prophets and psalmists, was that intended by the 
whole priestly ceremonial? If it be true that the 
death and blood of a victim had a power to remove 
the curse and consequences of sin when divinely 
ordered, but that, when not so ordered, the idea 
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was grossly superstitious, the bare command of God, 
and that alone, and not the nature of the act itself, 
constitutes the difference between superstition and 
religion. 

The impossibility of such a distinction may be 
shown as follows. Suppose that a heathen regarded 
his act of animal sacrifice as efficacious, not in itself, 
but because it was commanded by the deity he wor- 
shipped, would he then have been truly religious ? 
If we say yes, then we allow that heathen sacrifice was 
a true act of religion, and spiritually acceptable. If 
we say no, then the strange conclusion follows that 
the fault of the heathen was not in anything but in 
his ignorance of the name of the true God, and that, 
if he had known that name, his act of superstition 
would have been an act of religion, since the two 
deities demanded the same sacrifices, which were 
efficacious in the same way, namely, by the substitu- 
tion of the life of an animal. Does it not seem some- 
what hard upon the heathen that, while offering the 
same sacrifice, and offering it with the same motive as 
did the Jew, the motive of obedience to his god, he 
should be rejected merely because his god did not 
happen to exist? Such confusion of thought inevi- 
tably follows upon all attempts to make the signifi- 
cance of sacrifice exist in the outward rite and not in 
the inward meaning. Substitution justifies all sacri- 
fices alike, self-consecration only those which were 
offered with a spiritual intention. The distinction 
between sacrifices resides, not in the offering, but in 
the offerer; not in the gift, but in the motive of the 
giver. 
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NOTE ON THE SCAPEGOAT. 


This ceremony, in which one goat was sacrificed and the 
other was set free, has frequently been adduced as an instance 
of vicarious sacrifice, though in fact no passage teaches more 
clearly the representative nature of the conception involved. 

This will appear from the reflection that if the sacrificed 
goat, as is usually taught, had “had the sins of the people 
imputed to him, and bare the punishment due to them,” there 
would have been no more need of a second goat in this 
sacrifice than in any other. Further, there would have been 
some ceremony to indicate the imposition and transference 
of sin. There was such a ceremony, but, from the vicarious 
standpoint, it took place over the wrong goat, not over the 
goat that was killed, but over the goat which was sent away 
alive (Lev. xvi. 21). It is essential to the vicarious explana- 
tion that the dead goat should be the sin-bearer, and no more 
convincing proof can be given of the inaccuracy of the theory 
than this one fact. 

Let us now consider the ceremony in the light, not of sub- 
stitutionary but of representative sacrifice. Here the sacrificed 
goat was the emblem of the nation as devoting itself unto 
God, and its blood representing their spiritual life, was pre- 
sented “ within the vail,” and “sprinkled upon the mercy seat, 
and before the mercy seat.” 

But that which was taking place within the vail was unseen 
by the people in behalf of whom the sacrifice was being 
offered, for it was ordered (Lev. xvi. 17): ‘‘ There shall be no 
man in the tabernacle of the congregation when he goeth in 
to make atonement in the holy place.” How then were the 
people to be assured that their representative sacrifice had 
been accepted? Here comes in the ceremony of the scape- 
goat. A goat in all respects like the first goat, and which, 
but for the decision of the lot, might have been the goat 
which was sacrificed, has the sins of the nation placed upon 
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him, and is then dismissed into a land where all things are 
forgotten, in order that the people might know that, when 
once they had offered themselves in the person of their 
representative, “their sins and their iniquities should be 
remembered no more.” 

Contrast the moral tendency of these diverse ways of re- 
garding this ceremony. For the Hebrew to have believed 
that his sins could be pardoned, merely because a goat had 
been punished, must have been subversive of all morality. 
Had the sin been laid upon the head of the goat which was 
slain, he would have had an excuse for such a belief. But 
the goat sacrificed was not the bearer of sins, but of something 
the very opposite of sin, namely, of the very heart and life of 
the offering people to the throne of God. There was, indeed, 
a bearing of sins, but in a far higher sense, the bearing of 
them away, the removal of them from the heart and con- 
science, and from the recollection of God. This was a true 
moral lesson for the time that then was, for it taught that, 
when a man had once offered his heart to God, God was not 
extreme to mark what was done amiss. It bears a true moral 
meaning now, for all those who, having identified themselves 
with the offering of Christ made on their behalf, having fellow- 
ship with His sufferings, and having become partakers in His 
death, may take to themselves the confidence that they have 
remission of all their sins. It may be noticed that the lesson 
conveyed by the scapegoat is now taught by the Sacraments, 
which assure us, as did the scapegoat the Jewish nation, “ of 
God’s favour and goodness, and that we are very members 
incorporate in the mystical body of His Son, which is the 
blessed company of all faithful people,” the t 
covenant ead God. ae eosin 


CHAPTER V 


THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


THE principles brought out in the last chapter must 
now be applied to the sacrificial interpretation of the 
Atonement of Christ. In comparing the death of 
Christ to a sacrifice it is of the utmost importance to 
recollect the distinction already made between Pagan 
and Jewish sacrifices. Any confusion between these 
is an error both of speculation and of history. Sacrifice 
has passed through a double purification, first at the 
hands of Moses and the Jewish priesthood, and after- 
wards at the hands of Christ. Thus to speak of the 
sacrifice of Christ in terms of the Pagan sacrifice 
is to ignore the effect of two reformations. Moses 
spiritualised Paganism, and Christ spiritualised Mosa- 
ism. The progress of both reformations was in the 
same direction, the replacement of outward sacrifice 
by the sacrifice of self. This was represented symboli- 
cally by. the offering of the shed blood, and also by 
the offering of the body consumed by fire. In Christ 
self was offered actually and really, for “He offered 
Himself without spot to God” (Heb. ix. 14). This is 
the only difference between the sacrifices of the two 
Testaments. One was symbol, the other reality, but 
the idea of both of them was in fact the same, and the 


New Testament took over the sacrificial language of 
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the Old Testament, because it was its own shadow and 
preparation, and because it was struggling to express 
truths fully revealed in Christ. The Christian altar 
was built not upon the bare ground of primitive 
natural instincts, but upon the foundation already 
prepared by the Tabernacle and the Temple, and that 
foundation was, as we have seen, a true conception of 
the character of God. The God of both Testaments is 
the same God, and therefore the sacrifice of both Testa- 
ments is in meaning and intention the same sacrifice. 

The revelation of the character of God is, even 
apart from any direct injunction, the purification of 
the idea of sacrifice. The great gulf fixed between 
heathen and Christian sacrifice is not to be measured 
by time, but by the spiritual standard of faith in God. 
An apostle was as little likely to be influenced by 
Pagan conceptions of sacrifice as is a Christian mis- 
sionary by the rites of heathenism. The Ephesian 
temple may have excited admiration in the mind of 
S. Paul, and the altars of Athens inspired appreciation 
of the earnestness of the worshippers, but his “spirit 
was provoked within him” (Acts xvii. 16) at their 
ignorance of God. 

It has often Been argued that the death of Christ 
Was a vicarious punishment, because the Mosaic sacri- 
fices were vicarious punishments. This argument is 
not so conclusive as it sounds, for as the sacrifice of 
Christ was “better” than that of bulls and goats, its 
superiority might lie in the fact that it was not a 
vicarious punishment though otherwise similar. The 
converse argument is not open to this or any objection, 
and it is this, that because the Jewish sacrifices were 
not of the nature of vicarious punishment, and because 
the suffering of the victim bore no part in the idea of 
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the sacrifice at all, seeing that it was killed with all 
possible humanity, therefore the death of Christ was 
not of the nature of vicarious punishment. The idea 
of punishment, if it was not found, or thought to be 
found, in the Jewish sacrifice, could never have been 
introduced into the explanation of the death of 
Christ. That death presents no features which of 
themselves point to the idea that Christ was bearing 
a punishment solemnly and judicially inflicted by 
God. 

If this were the meaning of it, most certainly the 
divine justice would have been manifested in its 
enactment. Let us take the parallel of an ordinary 
criminal execution in the present day. Everything is 
so arranged as to eliminate all thought of vindictive 
passion, and to suggest the calm progress of inevitable 
and impersonal justice. The sentence is pronounced 
in solemn legal formand ceremony. Delay is granted 
for the spiritual benefit of the condemned, and for 
justice to reconsider its decision. The act is carried 
out in the presence of the King’s representative, with- 
out violence, and with the utmost of dignified and 
awful majesty. Whatever indignation may have been 
excited by the crime, the judicial nature of the penal 
act is significantly manifested, and the sentence 1s 
carried out in private, and any resort to lynch law 
or any manifestation of public execration is thereby 
prevented. The death of Christ was as unlike such a 
passionless judicial act as can possibly be conceived. 
The trial was hurried through and obviously unfair. 
The sentence was given against the deliberate convic- 
tion of the judge, and was due to popular clamour 
instigated by religious hatred and jealousy, and to open 
terrorism. It was in fact a judicial murder. These 
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facts lie on the surface of the Gospel narrative. Every 
actor, from the traitor whose treachery made it pos- 
sible to the weak and worthless Pilate, and the chief 
priests whose was “the greater sin,” was steeped in 
infamy and overborne by passion. Does anything 
of this look like the carrying out of a divine sentence 
upon sin, such as the theory of vicarious punishment 
demands? No one who gives the matter the least 
consideration can fail to see that, if the cross did 
indeed mean this, the punishment was inflicted in a 
way, which was most singularly inexpressive of the fact. 
The condemnation of the cross was the condemnation 
not of the Sufferer, but of the sin of those at whose 
hands He suffered. Every detail enhances the wonder 
of the sacrifice, but the injustice of the penalty. The 
wrath of man there exhibited cannot in any sense what- 
ever be thought to manifest the righteousness of God. 

Whence, then, has been imported the idea of a 
vicarious punishment inflicted by God? It has been 
superimposed upon the narrative from the supposed 
analogy of the Jewish sacrifice, as popularly inter- 
preted. Other foundation there is none. The facts 
of the history look all the other way; they point 
indeed to a sacrifice, to an act of voluntary self- 
dedication, such self-dedication as was the inner 
meaning of every Jewish sacrifice, but not at all to 
vicarious punishment. That idea has come, not 
indeed from the Jewish sacrifice, but from an un- 
thinking misconception of the meaning of the Jewish 
sacrifice. The misunderstanding of Moses has led 
to the misunderstanding of Christ. Vicarious punish- 
ment bore no part in the institution of Moses, and 
if we regard that institution as foreshadowing, as it 
undoubtedly did, the sacrifice of Christ, that which 
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had no part in the earlier dispensation can have no 
part nor lot in that which was its fulfilment. 

But the case as against vicarious punishment is 
stronger even than this. It can hardly be doubted 
that the very various and peculiar features of the 
Jewish sacrifice, which expressed the doctrine of the 
identity of the worshipper with his offering, were 
actually directed against this very doctrine of vicarious 
punishment, which presupposes a reluctance and 
hostility on the part of the deity addressed. Sacri- 
fice, under such a conception, needs no elaboration 
of ceremony, all that is required being a victim as 
the thing to be punished, an altar as the place and 
means of punishment, and a priest to slay the victim, 
acting thus as the representative of the offended 
deity. These rude conceptions were expunged in 
the Mosaic ritual and replaced by ceremonies which 
suggest, in manifold symbolism, that the meaning 
of what was being done was not the conciliation of 
a hostile power, but the reconciliation of those who 
had committed offences, and their re-dedication to | 
the service of One who had already chosen them to | 
be His people. Thus the Jewish sacrifice does not © 
merely omit the idea of vicarious punishment, but 
contradicts that idea, and replaces it by the truer 
conception of personal, though as yet symbolic self- 
dedication. If this view of the Levitical ritual be 
accurate, it proves to a demonstration that the sacri- 
fice of Christ was not, and could not have been, the 
endurance of penalty inflicted from without, but was / 
the dedication of Himself to God and the doing of | 
His will. 

This most important truth is distinctly affirmed in 
Psalm xl., which, as Bishop Westcott states, ‘stands 
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out from the writings of the Old Testament as giving 
not only a view of the essential inadequacy of external 
sacrifices, but also a clear indication of that which 
they represent, and of that which fulfils the idea to 
which they bear witness.” ! 

The psalm fulfils a double purpose, since it is first 
of all the explanation of the Old Testament by itself ; 
and secondly, because it is used by the New Testa- 
ment to explain the sacrifice of Christ. The passage 
reads as follows (Ps. xl. 6-8) :— 


“ Sacrifice and offering Thou hast no delight in ; 
Mine ears hast Thou opened : 
Burnt-offering and sin-offering hast Thou not required. 
Then said I, Lo, I am come, 
In the roll of the book it is written of me: 
I delight to do Thy will, O my God: 
Yea, Thy law is within my heart.” 


The Psalmist here sums up every form and kind of 
sacrifice, dividing them according to their material 
(‘ sacrifice,” z.e. of slain beasts; “ offering,” z.e. of food) 
and according to their intention (sweet savour offer- 
ings and sin offerings), as described in our last 
chapter, but only to show that in themselves they 
were not what God required. The intention of sacri- 
fices was “doing God’s will.” Without and apart 
from this intention they were useless; as a substitute 
for this intention they were actually misleading. The 
open ear which listens to God’s commands, and the 
open lips which answer to His call, are the true sacri- 
fice. The intention of sacrifices was sacrifice, the self- 
devotion of the offerer to God. It has been suggested 
to the writer that if “devotion’’ was substituted 


1 Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 308. 
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for sacrifice in our reading of the Scriptures there 
would be no further exposition needed of “the 
devotion of Christ.” Certainly this was the meaning 
which the Psalmist here substitutes in place of the 
outward offering, and thus, even under the Old Tes- 
tament, the truth was already recognised that the 
essence of sacrifice was the surrendered will, and that 
outward sacrifices had no other value than as the 
expression of self-surrender. 

This truth was seen with even greater clearness by 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and was by 
him applied to the supreme sacrifice of Christ. His 
commentary on this psalm is as follows, the transla- 
tion given being that of Bishop Westcott :— 


“Saying above, Sacrifices and offerings, and whole burnt- 
offerings and offerings for sin Thou wouldest not (the which are 
offered according to the Law), then hath He said, ‘Lo, I am 
come to do Thy will.’ He removeth the first that He may estab- 
lish the second. In which will we have been sanctified through the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all.”—Hkp. x. 8-10. 


The inspired writer here associates himself with the 
view of sacrifice taken by the Psalmist, and applies 
that view to the sacrifice of Christ. He accepts the 
light of the Old Testament as giving the best inter- 
pretation of that sacrifice. All that he adds is to put 
increased emphasis upon Christ’s submitted will as 
being the very essence of Christ’s sacrifice, and he 
views the external offering of the body of Christ as 
being the outward expression of that inward offering. 
Henceforth the inward was to supersede the outward 
altogether, for ‘‘ He taketh away the first that He may 


establish the second.” 
Further consideration will be given in later chapters 
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to the conceptions of Christ’s sacrifice here indicated. 
Our present object is rather to vindicate the spiritual 
character of the type, and to show that it is applicable 
to Christ, rather than to make that application in 
detail. Such a vindication is supplied in the above 
quoted psalm. Few perhaps ever attained so lofty a 
conception, and yet there must have been many 
enlightened Jews to whom it was given to enter into 
at least a portion of the meaning which their ritual 
was intended to convey, quite independently of any 
subsequent interpretation. 

What were the thoughts of such a pious Jew as he 
brought his sacrifice to the altar? Could they have 
been such as these—“ This is the place of punishment ; 
here is the penal knife, and here the avenging flames. 
This altar is what I have deserved in punishment for 
my sins ; this flowing blood should of right be mine ; 
this victim dies in my stead; God accepts its suffer- 
ings in place of mine; it has perished, and my life is 
preserved.” We believe that he would have recoiled 
in horror from the bare thought that his willing 
offering was in any sense a symbol of punishment, 
that its suffering was any satisfaction or pleasure to 
God, or that the rising flames of his devotion were 
suggestive of the nether fires of hell. What he did 
say was something very different— 


“Then will I go unto the altar of God, 
Unto God my exceeding joy.”—Ps. xliii. 4. 


And what he said may be interpreted as meaning :— 
“This victim represents not my death as punish- 
ment, but my death to the sin which brings me 
punishment; this blood, my life, not as forfeited for 
my sin, but as consecrated to holiness. This fire 
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which consumes my offering ascends in sweet savour,/ 
mingled with the salt of purity and the incense of. 
prayer, whither I fain would go, but cannot go till, 
death has set me free, into the nearer presence of. 
my God. Blessed offering, blessed sacrifice ; thy 
very touch is holy: God accepts thee, and, in thee, 
me thy giver.” 

Thus the essence of the Jewish sacrifice is not 
vicarious punishment, not even substitution, but it 
is the sacrifice of self—self-consecration and dedica- 
tion—and in this sense only is it applicable to the 
sacrifice of Christ. PRoP 1 TIA 

What has been said of vicarious punishment also _ 
applies to the kindred term propitiation. Even so high 
an authority as Archbishop Trench speaks of propitia- 
tion as implying that “goodwill has been gained by 
some offering or placamen,” quoting in support of his 
contention Xenophon and Herodotus. Moses and 
Aaron are better authorities, and they teach that 
Hebrew propitiation is the act of God who ‘covers’ 
the sin of His people (Deut. xxi. 8), in view of their 
penitent surrender to His will, as declared by the 
sprinkling of blood upon “the place of covering.” 

The placamen of God is not as the Archbishop | 
defines it, “that by which the just anger of God | 
against sin is appeased,” but is rather “the contrite 
heart and broken spirit,’ which leaves the sin that 
has excited His anger. As Bishop Westcott has | 
put it :-— 

“ The essential conception of propitiation is that of , 
altering that in the character of an object which 
necessarily excludes the action of the grace of God, 
so that God, being what He is, cannot, as we speak, 
look on it with favour. The propitiation acts on that | 
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which alienates God, and not on God, whose love is 
unchanged throughout.” 

In hatmony with this conception it should be 
noticed that propitiation under the Old Testament 1s 
provided for those already in covenant with God, and 
therefore assumes and takes for granted that which 
heathen propitiation is intended to effect, the goodwill 
of the Deity. It was after this purification that pro- 
pitiation found its way into the Christian vocabulary ; 
how it is there applied to Christ will be considered in 
a later chapter. 

A similar treatment must be applied to the word 


-expiation, so often treated as equivalent to atonement, 


while it can never be regarded as the equivalent of 
reconciliation, which alone is the meaning of atone- 
ment in revealed religion. To expiate sin was never 
the purpose of the Jewish sacrifice. The word is 
Paganum ex Paganis, and has neither Jewish nor 
Christian parentage, but is an imported alien never 
naturalised in the Christian Church. 

Thus the Jewish sacrifice lends no countenance to 
the ideas commonly supposed to set forth the signi- 
ficance of Christ’s death, vicarious punishment, pro- 
pitiation, and expiation, all of which imply the removal 
of an obstacle in the mind of God, but it refers solely 
to that change in the mind of man which is essential 
to his acceptance by God. This has been shown 
from the sacrifices themselves, considered quite apart 
from the prophetic teaching, in which, however, it 
finds its strongest support. The propitiatory and 
expiatory theory of sacrifice is there so plainly con- 
tradicted that, if this were indeed the meaning of the 
ceremonial enactments, the latter must be considered 
to have been abrogated. “To obey is better than 
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sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams” (1 Sam. 
Xv. 22). ‘What doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God” (Micah vi. 8). These sentences 
express the very principles of prophecy. The treat- 
ment accorded to sacrifice, considered as an outward 
act, is even almost contemptuous; and that which 
excited the scorn of the moralist is precisely that in 
which the modern commentator sees their chief 
importance, their objective and vicarious character. 
“Shall I eat the flesh of bulls, 
Or drink the blood of goats? 
Offer unto God thanksgiving, 
And pay thy vows unto the Most Highest.” 
—Ps. 1. 13. 
When this trenchant scorn of the material embodi- 
ment is united with a due observance of the ritual of 
sacrifice, as at the close of this very psalm, it is 
evident beyond all contradiction that the outward 
offering, the substitution of the life of an animal in 
the stead of the life of the sinner, was not the essential 
of sacrifice. The defect of an offering was seen to be 
in the offerer, and even the early insistence upon the 
perfection of the thing offered was based upon the 
principle that, unless the best is given, it will be a 
token that the offering of self is being withheld. Thus, 
while it is evident that sacrifice, in itself, was intended 
to be spiritual, a sacrifice not so offered was, in the 
prophetic view of it, no sacrifice at all. There is, 
indeed, something of an advance from the earlier 
view that saw in sacrifice the best expression of piety, 
to the later which saw in piety the true meaning of 
sacrifice; but the progress is on the lines of a con- 
sistent development. That which is latent in the law 
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is evident in the prophets, and yet more clearly 
manifest in Christ. “Mercy and not sacrifice,” a 
change in man and not a change in God, is that 
which He demands. Paganism, Mosaism, the teach- 
ing of the prophets, Christianity, are the four stages 
in the history of sacrifice. To express the last in 
terms of the first is to run counter to the spiritual 
history of mankind, and to turn the stream of religious 
progress backward from its merging in the infinite 
sea to its miserable trickle on the mountains of 
primeval ignorance. 

There is an evolution in the history of sacrifice. 
Each stage looks on to the next. It was the very 
purpose of the Old Testament to prepare the way 
for something more spiritual than itself. The con- 
sciousness of its own inherent limitations was always 
present in the Hebrew sanctuary, and was indeed a 
very material part of its message to the world. The 
forerunner ever testified its inferiority, and pro- 
claimed that “He that cometh after me is greater 
than I.” The covenant was good, but it was a pledge 
of a covenant that was better. The sanctuary testified 
to the presence of God with the people of His choice, 
but that presence was as yet shrouded in perpetual 
darkness, and hidden behind a veil. The high-priest 
represented the people in their access to the throne 
of grace, but his highest function was only exercised 
once in a year, and then only in a ceremonial which 
showed alike the imperfection of himself, the sanctuary 
and the people. There were sacrifices conveying the 
promise of divine acceptance, and yet their very 
multiplicity was a proof that none of them was. 
wholly efficacious ; there were many rites of purifica- 
tion from uncleanness, but the very frequency of 
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ablutions proved that none of them could really 
cleanse. What was the reason of this felt and ever- 
present consciousness of inefficiency ? The fault did 
not lie in the offering, but in the offerer. Had the 
offerer been able perfectly to do that which his sacri- 
fice supposed him to be doing; had he been capable 
of so projecting himself into his sacrifice that his 
inward feeling wholly corresponded with his outward 
ritual; had his burnt-offering meant in fact, as it did 
mean in symbol, his total self-dedication ; had his sin- 
offering implied in reality his total renunciation of 
sin and consecration to the divine service, then we 
may be sure that the peace-offering with its feast of 
fellowship would have been no ineffective ceremony 
but the pledge of reconciliation and perfect atone- 
ment with God. In the degree that sacrifice was 
real, personal, and intentional, it did beyond all 
doubt actually prove a means of reconciliation, and 
the high standard often reached by the saints of the 
Old Testament, and the devotion of the people to 
their worship, proves that there was much of real 
reconciliation of heart, and real holiness of life pro- 
duced by the service of the sanctuary. There is no 
need to discredit the Temple in order to exalt the 
Cross. 

Indeed the ritual of worship, when offered in truth 
and sincerity and with some appreciation of its mean- 
ing, had a greater tendency towards real religion than 
had the outward ordinances of the law. That was in 
its nature restrictive and largely negative. It called 
upon man to work out his own salvation, without 
giving him the power to do it, and insisted upon an 
outward obedience which easily degenerated into 
a mere routine of formal observances. True, the 
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ceremonial was not immune from such a declension, 
and such a degradation was then even more fatal, for 
while the law indeed had some regulative influence 
upon conduct even in the most unspiritual, the ritual 
need not have produced any influence at all, but 
might have been a merely spectacular display. At 
any rate there is a very small difference between the 
comparative worthlessness of a barren orthodoxy 
and a barren ritualism. But whenever and wherever 
there was real desire, the Temple was more capable 
of leading the soul to God than mere legal pre- 
scriptions, the solemn symbolism of its worship 
allowing a wider scope for the religious emotions. 
Hence the very highest level of Old Testament 
sanctity is reached in the Psalms, the hymn-book 
of the Temple worship, and nowhere else is found 
a clearer insight into the spiritual meaning of sacri- 
fice. When the older dispensation had done its 
work, and had to be cleared out of the way, the 
ceremonial of the Temple received a far more tender 
handling in the Epistle to the Hebrews than did the 
Mosaic law in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. 
Spiritual worship still lingered around its ancestral 
shrine, and Simeon and Anna found in its courts peace 
and hope as they “ waited for the consolation of Israel.” 
Christ Himself, alike in youth and in the years of His 
ministry, could feel towards it as towards “My 
Father's House,” which only needed to be cleansed 
from outward profanation in order to become “the 
House of Prayer’’; and the Apostles after His 
Ascension still resorted to its daily worship, while 
S. Paul himself “went up to worship at Jerusalem.” 
There was nothing alien to the principles of Chris- 
tianity in such conformity, for Christ came “not to 
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destroy but to fulfil” the meaning of the ancient 
ceremonial. He came to introduce no new principle 
of sacrifice, for that which sacrifice had always meant 
it meant in Him; if that which He offered was a 
better sacrifice it was only better in the same way 
as the substance is better than the shadow, and as the 
fulfilment is better than the promise, 

Strange to say the strength of the Mosaic sacrifice 
lay in its weakness, while the weakness of the law 
lay in its apparent strength. The law demanded and 
enjoined human effort, while sacrifice taught the 
deeper lesson of trust and dependence upon the 
Divine mercy. The law laid stress upon outward 
conformity of conduct, sacrifice laid stress upon the 
dedication of the heart. Thus sacrifice was in its 
nature evangelical, and the Jewish ritualist was more 
likely to be found in the ranks of the scrupulous 
legalists than among those who conformed most de- 
voutly to the prescribed ceremonial. That there was 
a danger of this conformity being merely outward is 
of course true—obviously true. But what is obvious 
is never so dangerous as what is partially concealed. 
That “the blood of bulls and of goats and the ashes 
of an heifer sprinkling the unclean” could not take 
away sin, must have been admitted by every thoughtful 
worshipper, but it was far less obvious that there was 
no real salvation to be attained by legal correctness. 
A legality which lays stress upon external conduct is 
a far more serious danger than a ritualism, which has 
no meaning at all, unless it means what is purely 
spiritual. Only the grossest materialism could sup- 
pose a magical virtue in acts of ritual, but the in- 
sufficiency of moral acts was a truth which lay beyond | 
the horizon of all but the most spiritual. 
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These considerations will explain the fact that 
sacrifice in one form or another is a permanent 
element in religion, that it was the religion of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and that the law was added 
as a temporary expedient, for the benefit of those 
who had not learned the true meaning of sacrifice. 
He who offers the true sacrifice has kept the law, but 
a man may keep the law without offering anything ; 
nay, he may even keep it as a substitute for offering 
the true sacrifice. But when sacrifice is the sacrifice 
of self, and when law is no outward obedience but an 
inward necessity, then the two are one, and love is 
the fulfilment of them both. 

Until this takes place, sacrifice is the better ex- 
ponent of worship; but it must be sacrifice in the 
spirit, and not in the letter. Only so considered is 
the Jewish sacrifice a preparatio crucits. To lay stress 
upon the outward and external elements of sacrifice, 
to regard sacrifice as substitution, and as the infliction 
of penalty, is to point away from the Cross, and to 
misconceive the whole purpose of the Atonement. 
That purpose was reconciliation ; not the reconcilia- 
tion of God to man, but of man to God. This was 
the intention of the altar, and this was the achieve- 
ment of the Cross ; and the altar is the best com- 
mentary upon the Cross, because both intended one 
and the same meaning, the devotion of man to God, 
with which alone God is well pleased, 


CHAPTER VI 


CHRIST’S SACRIFICE OF FAITH 


IT has now been sufficiently proved that the sacrifices 
of the Old Testament, considered in their relation to 
the sacrifice of Christ, do not lead us to regard the 
latter in the light of a punishment. What was 
excluded from the type cannot be included in the 
fulfilment. Negatively the Jewish sacrifices were a 
preparation for the Christian sacrifice, as showing 
most emphatically what the latter was not. The 
sacrifice of Christ was not of the nature of punish- 
ment, because the sacrifices offered by the Jews were 
not of the nature of punishment. It was not a 
sacrifice offered in substitution, because the Jewish 
sacrifices were not offered in the stead of the wor- 
shippers. Their cardinal feature was rather this, 
that, so far as the identity could be ritually indicated, 
offerer and offering were identical, and the intention 
of the one was the intention of the other. 

But the preparation for the Great Sacrifice by 
means of the Jewish sacrifices was not merely of this 
negative character. Not only did these sacrifices 
declare what was not the meaning of the perfect 
sacrifice, but they also declared what that meaning 
really was. The division of sacrifices into the two 
classes already indicated is a matter of the utmost 


importance, not only for their own elucidation, but 
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for their meaning as types. This division is based 
upon no mere ritual distinction. Sacrifices were 
either acts of faith, or acts of repentance : some were 
both. The sweet savour offerings primarily exhibited 
faith, offerings for sin primarily intended repentance ; 
both together expressed the right attitude of man in 
relation to God. Hence they were sacrifices of recon- 


ciliation, not by any arbitrary appointment, nor by 


any inherent virtue, but because faith and repentance 


' are themselves the component parts of reconciliation. 


He who believes in God and hates sin is in a state of 
reconciliation. Sacrifice and reconciliation are not 
two things but one thing: reconciliation is sacrifice, 
and sacrifice, when rightly offered, is reconciliation. 
Granted sincerity of faith and reality of repentance, 
no sacrifice is needed, since what is essential to 
sacrifice has been already offered; granted a perfect 
sacrifice, and there is no need to superadd faith and 
repentance, for these are the ingredients by virtue of 
which the sacrifice acquired perfection. Suppose 
sacrifice to have any inherent value apart from these 
moral obligations, which are the constituent parts 
of true religion, and it will have to be admitted that 
a non-religious act is necessary before an act of 
religion can be accepted, and that the gold of a true 
devotion must be alloyed with the admixture of 
something inferior to itself before it can pass current 
with God. Any account of sacrifice which treats it 
as a ritual rather than as a spiritual requirement, is 
derogatory both to sacrifice and to religion. There is 
no magic in sacrifice as such, nor is it any talisman 
to the Divine favour, apart from its spiritual meaning, 
The slaughter of an animal, the presentation of its 
blood upon the altar, its consumption by fire, or its 
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sacrificial consumption by the worshippers, were only 
of value in view of what they signified and repre- 
sented. To concede to them any other merit than 
that which they possessed as spiritual actions, is to 
make their efficacy depend u upon a barren ritialicas 
and is similar to estimating the worth of a picture 
by calculating the price of its canvas, frame, and 
pigments, rather than by valuing it at its power to 
portray the truth of nature. Sacrifice is a spiritual 
picture conveying inward realities by an external 
medium. These realities are the spiritual facts of 
faith and repentance. 

The significance of the sacrifice of Christ did not 
reside in His sufferings, but in the intention and mind 
with which He suffered. Externally His Cross was 
indistinguishable from those of the malefactors who 
suffered with Him. His death was only sacrificial as 
containing and exhibiting the elements of the perfect 
sacrifice, as that sacrifice had been already defined in 
the Old Testament... These elements were a right 
attitude and disposition towards God, which is faith, 
and a right attitude towards sin, which is of the 
essence of repentance, or, as it will be defined later, 
of renunciation. 

The sacrifice of Christ was, first of all, a sacrifice of 
faith. The faith of Christ was not for the first time 
manifested upon the Cross, any more than the faith 
of a Temple worshipper was born at the moment at 
which he placed his hands upon the head of his offer- 
ing. Faith has its crises of manifestation and proba- 
tion, but by these it is not so much created as rendered 
visible. The sacrifice of Christ, though consummated 
upon the Cross, was the habit of a life, The history 
of Christis a history of faith, and of the entire and 
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utter dependence of the human upon the divine. 
When (in Hebrews xii. 2) our Lord is described as 
“the author and finisher of faith,” the word “our,” 
inserted in italics by the A.V., and unfortunately 
retained by the R.V., is an unnecessary and even 
confusing limitation. As Bishop Westcott points 
out in his commentary upon the passage :— 
“He exhibited faith in its highest form from first to 
last, and placing Himself, as it were, at the head of 
_ the great army of heroes of faith, He carried faith, 
| the source of their strength, to its most complete 
| perfection and to its loftiest triumph.” 

The insertion of the possessive was perhaps more 
or less consciously due to the fear of compromising 
Christ’s divinity ; its omission, as Bishop Westcott 
remarks, “is of the highest importance to the realisa- 
tion of His perfect humanity.” Without faith He 
could not have offered the supreme sacrifice, and the 
sacrifice to which He calls us must have been different 
in its most essential feature from His own sacrifice, 
finished in death, but coextensive with His life. 

The preaching of Christ, no less than His lifelong 
obedience, has been far too often put out of sight, 
and regarded as having but little share in the work of 
reconciliation. The summary of the preaching of 
the Incarnate Son was an invitation to men to have 
the like faith which He Himself possessed in God, 
Whom He delights to call “the Father.” A reference 
to a Concordance will reveal the instructive fact that 
in the compass of the four brief Gospels the term 
“Father” is applied nearly two hundred times as the 
description and name of God, and in quite one hun- 
dred and fifty of these instances is so applied by Christ 
Himself. To manifest that name was pre-eminently 
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the work given Him to do. The Sermon on the 
Mount is the application of Fatherhood to all acts 
of religion. Prayer, fasting, almsgiving are based 
upon this assumption of kinship, and must only be 
performed in the spirit of sonship. The greater 
number of the parables are connected with the atti- 
tude of God to man, and man’s consequent duty to 
God and to his fellows. Trust in His mercy and 
providence is the only wisdom. His care is over all; 
His kindness rests even upon the unthankful and the 
evil. He has not, like an unjust judge, to be reached 
by importunity, nor, like heathen deities, to be supplied 
with information as to the wants of His worshippers. 
All this is, so to speak, the commonplace of the 
Gospels, but is none the less important for being 
commonplace, and none the less remarkable for 
being ubiquitous. No more gratuitous misreading 
of the preaching of Christ is possible than that 
which would regard it as directed to attain His 
personal aims, and to declare His supernatural 
origin. That was an inference left to be drawn by 
His hearers. He sought not His own glory, but } 
that of Him that sent Him. What the world needed 
at His hands was a new revelation of God. To prove) | 
Himself divine, as men counted divinity, was no} |} 
worthy object. The fundamental obstacle to recon-! | 
ciliation must first be removed; or ever men could | 
be persuaded to arise and go to the Father, they must | 
learn that they had a Father to whom they might go. / 
The object of our Lord’s miracles, in the same way, 
was not so much evidential as filial. They were the 
works of the Father, a divine task imposed, and a 
divine power manifested. They were, as Archbishop } 
Trench says, “redemptive acts,’ indicative of the 
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“grace and power of the doer, or of the connexion 
in which he stands with a higher world,’ and their 
purpose far transcended their immediate occasions. 
Miracles and preaching alike exhibit both the Father’s 
vindication of Himself, and the witness borne by the 
Son to His Father’s character and government. 

But that which was taught in word and work was 
manifested yet more completely in Christ’s personal 
attitude to His Father. Sonship is its own best evi- 
dence, and it is the best evidence of Fatherhood. 
‘““No one knoweth who the Father is save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
Him” (S. Luke x. 22). We are not to think of the 
Sonship of Christ as a stationary relation, any more 
than we think of the earthly relationship of son to 
father as stationary. Jesus “increased in favour with 
God,” and the means of this increase was faith. The 
trials of His faith, so far from being an occasion of 
falling, only ministered to the increasing intimacy 
between the divine Son and the eternal Father. His 
failure to find sympathy and human appreciation in 
even the most receptive of His disciples cast Him 
more completely upon God. Alone among men, 
He was not alone, because the Father was with Him. 

Nothing but the love of the Son could have re- 
vealed the character of the Father. Even those who 
to-day reject the divine claims of Christ are con- 
sciously or unconsciously His debtors for the view 
of God which He revealed. Though they refuse to 
acknowledge the Messenger, they accept His message 
as the final word in the revelation of God. What God 
was to Christ is the measure of what God is to be to 
man. Thus ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself” (2 Cor. v. 19), and (2 Cor. iv. 6) “the 
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light of the knowledge of the glory of God” was given 
“in the face of Jesus Christ.” In Him God put Him- 
self right with the world, as truly as in Him the world 
is put right with God. He was God’s ambassador 
bringing a message of peace and goodwill to men, 
and setting forth in word, work, and personality God’s 
forgotten truth and misapprehended love. 

Without such a manifestation, such a justification 
of the character of God, reconciliation would have 
been impossible. Not only the world’s sin but the 


world’s religion was a libel on the truth of the Divine - vit 
attributes. The priests who should have kept the {‘* ~ 


key of knowledge, were actually hindering those that 
were entering its precincts. Sacrifice, ordained as 
the means whereby man might express his love to 
God, was perverted to a cringing supplication of fear 
before wrath and displeasure. Deliverance from sin 
was less desired than exemption from punishment. 
Divine connivance, not divine communion, was the 
benefit sought from worship; to be let alone, rather 
than to be made capable of intercourse, was the object 
of prayer. From such a godless attitude, subversive 
of the very meaning of religion, and yet that which 
religion had come to mean, man must be delivered, 
and there was no deliverance for him save in a whole- 
sale clearance of his stock of misapprehensions. , Be- 
fore he could become a new man he must have a new 
Master, and must see the true ideal of service. How 
could this be shown him except in the concrete of a 
perfect servant? But more than this was wanted. A 
master and the terms of his service could be exempli- 
fied in the obedience of a servant, but God was more 
Father than Master, and as a father could only be 
known in a son. 
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The mere obedience of Christ would have been in- 
sufficient, for a servant can obey. Christ came to 
“fulfil all righteousness,” not so much quantitatively 
as qualitatively. Not what Christ did, but the way in 
which He did it; not what Christ suffered, but the 
way in which He suffered, was the true revelation of 
the Father. Still less ought the sufferings of Christ to 
be interpreted as punishment. To think thus of them 
is to rob them of the deepest and sweetest of their 
meaning. So viewed they can only reveal the Judge, 
and Him not in His justice but in His severity. 
When the sufferings of the Crucified are made the 
equivalent for the pain of the lost, the Cross, how- 
ever it may be a revelation of the love of the Son, 
ceases to be a revelation of the love of the Father. 

Such a view puts the death of Christ out of relation 
to His life and teaching. These brought God near to 
man, so that it has been well said that “there is hardly 
a word of His recorded in the four Gospels that has 
not drawn some man nearer to God.’ But when it 
is said, and strangely enough by the same writer, that 
“God is hostile to sin; as sinful men we were in 
danger of being swept away by His wrath; but the 
danger has passed by; He is at peace with us through 
the Lord Jesus Christ,’ it is hard to believe that the 
picture of the loving Father, longing for His children’s 
return, was ever painted by the same brush which de- 
picts the same children “as in danger of being swept 
away by their Father’s wrath.” Christ’s death on 
Calvary is not a contradiction of His Sermon on the 
Mount. The same view of God was preached upon the 
Cross as from the little ships which stood by the side 
of the lake of Gennesareth, and the text of both was, 
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“God is love, God is to be trusted, God is to be 
obeyed even unto death.” 

The only difference between the teaching of Christ’s 
life and Christ’s death is that the latter is the more 
emphatic. Christ sealed His doctrine of the love of 
God with His blood. No other seal would have re- 
mained unbroken. Words are but words; acts are a 
truer test, but the final test of all is death. To preach 
love is good, to live a life of love is better, but to die 
for love is the best of all. And the true significance 
of the Cross is not measured by the love of the 
Crucified, however wonderful and passing knowledge 
that love might be, but by the love that kindled that 
love. The Cross is God’s best testimonial in the sight 
of His world. As the love of man is Christ’s best 
credential, and, in the words of Napoleon, “ Jesus 
alone founded His empire upon love, and to this very 
day millions would die for Him,” so the love of Christ 
is the final proof of the loveliness of God, and that 
proof was sealed by the Cross. 

Would any other death but the death He died 
have so revealed the love He bore to God? The 
question answers itself. The manner of His death 
was of the essence of its meaning. Had Christ 
died a natural death, as other men die, His death 
would not have been the proof of His doctrine. That 
His faith should be proved, He must be “obedient 
even unto death, yea, the death of the Cross.” His 
devotion might indeed have been the same by what- 
ever death He had glorified God, but surely the effect 
of His death upon mankind would not have been 
the same. Only by being “lifted up” could He 
draw all men unto Himself, and through Himself 
to the Father in heaven. While it is true that the 
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significance of the Cross does not reside in its out- 
ward sufferings, but in the mind of Christ, it is 
equally true that the effect of the Cross upon man- 
kind was absolutely dependent upon the evidence 
borne by these to the purpose of the Crucified. 
Public demonstration, “Christ openly set forth as 
crucified ” (Gal. iii. 1), was an inherent necessity for 
human salvation. The Cross was a proof, and as 
such must be unmistakable and self-evident. A true 
instinct led the evangelists to devote so great a 
portion of their scanty records to a minute and 
detailed description of the last hours of their Master. 
We need not credit them with doctrinal aims or 
ecclesiastical tendencies. They wrote of that which 
touched them most nearly; they wrote of that which 
would most surely touch the hearts of their hearers. 
They were ministers of reconciliation, and their mes- 
sage was this, ‘“ Be ye reconciled to God’”’—to God as 
He was revealed once for all by the death of His Son. 

The necessity of the death of Christ is in a very 
true and real sense the satisfaction of God, because 
it is the manifestation of His righteousness through 
the faith of Jesus Christ (Rom. iii. 22). That faith 
was tried to the uttermost, and was not disappointed. » 
It was essentially a faith in God’s righteousness, for 
“He committed Himself unto Him that judgeth 
righteously.” By what strange inversion of mean- 
ing do Dale and so many other writers think it 
necessary to speak of righteousness as “justice,” and 
think of it only as something that punishes, and 
the death of Christ as “an act of submission to the 
justice of those penalties which we had deserved, 
and to the righteousness of the law by which we 
were condemned.” By what mode of reasoning can 
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it be said that “the death of Christ was a satisfac- 
tion to the righteousness of God, in whatever sense 
the punishment of the guilty can be spoken of as 
a satisfaction to the righteousness of God,” ! while it 
is expressly told us in Scripture that God hath no 
pleasure, and therefore finds no satisfaction what- 
ever in the death of him that dieth? No, the satis-) 
faction of righteousness is to be believed as righteous, 
to be trusted as righteous, to be obeyed as righteous. | \ 
Satisfaction to God lies not in the breach but in 
the observance of His laws. The beloved Son in 
whom He was well pleased was pleasing to God, 
as setting forth the eternal truth that God is the 
fountain of righteousness, and that His service is 
worthy even of a Cross. The value of Christ’s 
sacrifice was the value of the purpose with which 
He sacrificed, and by which He became the author 
and finisher first of His own faith, and then of ours. 
His sufferings, as ours, were opportunities of faith. 
The hiding of the Father’s face was not in dis- 
pleasure, but for the further confirmation of our 
trust. The exceeding bitter cry, “My God, my God, — 
why hast Thou forsaken Me,” was a witness to the 
reality of faith’s trial, and to the completeness of 
faith’s victory, won under human conditions in man, 
for man, by man—the supreme sacrifice, faith’s ut- 
most venture and justification. 


NOTE ON SACRIFICE. 
Bishop Westcott seems to endorse the view of sacrifice 
as an act of faith in the following quotation ? :— 
“Sacrifice in the most general form belongs to the life of 


1 Dale, Atonement, p. 433- 
2 Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 281. 
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man, and, in the truest sense, expresses the life of man. It 
is essentially the response of love to love, of the son to the 
Father, the rendering to God in grateful use of that which 
has been received from Him. Language cannot offer a more 
impressive example of moral degradation in words than the 
popular connexion of thoughts of loss and suffering with 
that which is a divine service.” 

One only degradation can be deeper, the connexion of 
sacrifice with thoughts of punishment, which is the founda- 
tion of popular views. 


CHAPTER VII 


CHRIST’S SACRIFICE OF RENUNCIATION 


THE Jewish sacrifices were typical of Christ, and they 
were of two distinct kinds—sacrifices of devotion, the 
offerings of a sweet savour ; and sacrifices connected 
with the idea of sin—sin-offerings. The first of these 
was fulfilled in Christ, for (Eph. v. 2) “Christ also 
loved you, and gave Himself up for (lit. on behalf 
of) us, an offering and a sacrifice to God for an odour 
of a sweet smell.” In such a sacrifice there is no 
moral difficulty, for it is love translated into an out- 
ward ceremony, and in Christ the outward ceremony 
is replaced by the inner reality. Moral difficulty 
begins with the sin-offering, for how could the sinless 
Christ be made an offering for sin, and what is the 
connexion of the death of Christ with the sin of the 
world? That there was such a connexion is distinctly 
taught in the New Testament. We are told (Heb. 
ix. 26), ““ Now once at the end of the ages hath He 
been manifested to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself,” and even more specifically (Heb. x. 12), 
“He, when He had offered one sacrifice for (lit. on 
behalf of) sins for ever, sat down on the right hand 
of God.’’! But far more strongly than by any single 
text is this connexion of the sacrifice of Christ with 


1 The punctuation is that of Bishop Westcott. 
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the sin of mankind implied by the constantly repeated 
formulas, “ He died for us,” “He died for our sins.” 
These significant expressions are the common pro- 
perty of the whole New Testament, being found in 
the words of our Lord Himself, in the Epistles of 
S. Paul, S. Peter, S. John, and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and everywhere they are connected with 
the death of Christ, and especially with the death of 
Christ in its sacrificial aspect as a sacrifice for sins. 
Thus their interpretation will largely depend upon the 
view of sacrifice, and in whatever sense sacrifice was 
offered for sin, in the same sense it will naturally be 
held that Christ was a sin-offering. 

The generally accepted notion of sacrifice is that 
it is an expiation for sin, a view expressed with great 
clearness by Bishop Burnet (on Art. II.) :— 

“The notion of an expiatory sacrifice which was 
then well understood all the world over, both by Jew 
and Gentile, was this, that the sin of one person was 
transferred on a man or a beast, who was upon that 
devoted and offered up to God, and suffered in the 
room of the offending person; and by this oblation, 
the punishment of sin being laid on the sacrifice, 
an expiation was made for sin, and the sinner was 
believed to be reconciled to God.” 

This explanation is now no longer tenable. As has 
been abundantly shown, the transference of sin from 
the offending person to the sacrifice offered on his 
behalf was no part of the sacrifice of the Jews, how- 
ever it may have been a part of the Gentile notion of 
sacrifice ; and even that is doubtful, for the idea of 
propitiating the Deity by a gift, which explains the 
latter sacrifice, by no means implies that sin was 
thought to be transferred. 
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Further, the sufferings of the victim were never 
emphasized in the Jewish sacrifice, in which they were 
not so much as even mentioned; and the idea of 
transferred punishment is not so much as hinted at 
in the sacrifices of reconciliation, though present in 
the single ceremony of the symbolical death of the 
undiscovered murderer. 

The “suffering in the room of the offending per- 
son” (z.e. vicarious substitution), though present in 
the act of sacrifice, is so far from conveying the 
meaning of this act that what is intended is that the 
sacrifice is the act of the worshipper. So far from 
being offered in his stead, it is offered on his behalf, 
and only on his behalf, because he cannot in his 
own person Offer his life to God without self-destruc- 
tion. The offering is never regarded in the light of a 
victim or object of vengeance, but solely as the ex- 
pression of the will and intention of the worshipper 
to offer himself. Even where the sacrifice is offered 
for sin and there is the burning of destruction, that 
which is destroyed is what symbolizes the sin of the 
worshipper, just as that which alone is offered upon 
the altar symbolizes his personal devotion. (Cf 
1 Cor, ili. 13-15.) 

This view of sacrifice, already considered in detail, 
has here been recapitulated in order to show that the 
view of sacrifice advocated by Bishop Burnet, and 
still generally adhered to, is in evident contradiction 
to the teaching of the Old Testament, and is no safe 
foundation for a theory of the Atonement. When 
Christ is said to have died or suffered “for us” and 
“for our sins,” there is no idea of transferred sin or 
transferred punishment; no idea of a substituted 
victim, no thought of a penal transaction. Christ did 
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not suffer for our sins in the sense that our sins were 
the crimes for which He was vicariously punished. 
If it were so, Christ’s death was not a sacrifice, since 
sacrifice is not punishment. 

In what sense, then, can Christ be said to have died 
for our sins if He did not die by way of expiation ? 
Much here depends upon an accurate translation of 
the word “for.” That word is indeed ambiguous, 
and the current theory of the atonement shelters itself 
behind this ambiguity. It may of course mean either 
“in the stead of” or “on behalf of.” The original 
Greek (imep, with genitive) can only mean the latter. 
The argument of Dr. Dale! is very peculiar, since, 
after stating that its ordinary meaning is ‘‘on behalf 
of” or “for the benefit of,” he adds that “those pas- 
sages in which Christ is said to have died ‘ for us’ 
can only be alleged in support of the vicarious or 
substitutionary character, because, if His death had 
not that character, it is impossible to see how it could 


have secured for us the kind of benefits attributed to ~ 


it.” This is of course to say that the theory of sub- 
stitution is to be its own evidence, and that instead of 
constructing the theory from the evidence, the evi- 
dence must be interpreted from the theory. 

On a question of so great importance it is surely 
most needful to make Scripture itself our interpreter, 
and not to decide beforehand what ought to be its 
meaning. Fortunately such an explanation is not 
difficult. The very vagueness of the terms “ for our 
sins” and “for us” has apparently led the New 
Testament writers to add to these phrases explana- 
tory clauses which should define the object of the 
sufferings and the nature of the benefit received. In 

1 Atonement, p. 476. 
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all cases the benefit, as thus explained, is not that of 
the transference of guilt, but of the removal of sin. 
These passages are the following. The translation is 
in each case literal. 

S. John xvii. 19.—And on their behalf I sanctify 
myself, that they themselves also may be sanctified in 
truth. 

2 Cor. v. 15.—He died on behalf of all, that they 
which live should no longer live unto themselves, but unto 
him who died on thetr behalf and rose again. 

2 Cor. v. 21.—Him who knew no sin he made sin 
on behalf of us, that we might become the righteousness 
of God in him. 

Gal. i. 4.—Christ gave himself on behalf of our sins, 
that he might deliver us from this present evil world. 

Eph. v. 25.—Christ loved the church, and gave 
himself up on behalf of it, that he might sanctify it, 
having cleansed it by the washing of water with the 
word, that he might present it to himself, a glorious 
church not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, 
but chat tt should be holy and without blemish. 

1 Thess. v. 10.—Who died on behalf of us, ¢hat 
whether we wake or sleep we should live together with 
him. 

Titus ii. 14.—Who gave himself on behalf of us, 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a people for his own possesston, zealous of 
good works. 

1 Pet. ii. 21.—Christ also suffered on behalf of you, 
leaving you an example that ye should follow his steps, 
who did no sin, &e. ; 

1 Pet. iii. 18—He suffered concerning sins once, 
the righteous on behalf of the unrighteous, chat he 


might bring us to God, 
G 
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Thus in all the cases in which izép is explained by 
the addition of a defining clause, that clause expresses 
a moral and spiritual change to be effected in us, that 
change being, though variously stated, practically the 
same change throughout. This change is sanctifica- 
tion ; the new motive of obedience to Christ’s person ; 
a state of actual righteousness; of deliverance from 
the world’s evil; of holiness without flaw or blemish ; 
of redemption from iniquity, and devotion to good 
works; the following of Christ’s example, and more 
generally, man’s reconciliation to God, and his enjoy- 
ment of life with Christ after death. 

Whether or not it is possible to see how the death 
of Christ could have secured for us these benefits 
attributed to it without taking “on behalf of us,” as 
meaning something vicarious or substitutionary, is 
not the question. In all the above passages in which 
the phrase is both used, and explained, that explana- 
tion conveys only the idea that the sufferings of Christ 
were a means consciously adopted in order to lead 
us to see the evil of transgression, and to encourage 
us to lead new and holy lives—in a word, to induce 
repentance and faith, as a preliminary to perfect 
holiness and final deliverance from sin. The death 
of Christ is stated as the cause of moral and spiritual 
effects in man. The preposition “jor,” so con- 
stantly and inevitably thought by ordinary English 
readers to express that Christ’s death was a conse- 
quence and punishment for our sins, rendered more 
accurately, teaches that His death was intended to 
achieve the removal from man of sin, sin which is the 
cause of punishment, and the hindrance to the divine 
life. 

There are, however, passages which seem at first 
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sight to convey the idea that Christ bore our punish- 
ment, by saying that “He bore our sins.” These pas- 
Sages must now be considered in detail, and the 
writer here desires to place on record his personal 
indebtedness, and that of the whole Church of Christ, 
to the writings of Dr. Du Bose, which have placed 
the subject in a new, though as yet to most of us a 
strange, light. 

Now when it is said that Christ bore human sin, 
very few have dared to take the words as expressing a 
literal fact. In place of sin, what has been implicitly 
substituted has always been guilt or punishment of 
sins. Whether either guilt or punishment can retain 
their proper character when there is no sin to cause 
guilt, and to make that which is suffered of the 
nature of punishment, will be considered later. All 
that is stated here is that the transference of these to 
Christ is an explanation, better or worse, of the simpler 
phrase, ‘He bore our sins.” Bishop Westcott, writ- 
ing on this statement in Heb. ix. 28 (~ Commentary 
in loc.), seems to deprecate this explanation, since he 
says :— 

“Tn any case it is essential to the understanding of 
the passage to keep strictly to the literal statement. 
The burden which Christ took upon Him and bore to 
the Cross was ‘the sins of many,’ not, primarily or 
separately from the sins, the punishment of sins.” 

If the text be interpreted of the consequences of 
sin, it certainly appears that it means too little. It 
would then mean that Christ in taking upon Himself 
the consequences of sins suffered as 7f He had actually 
committed the sins, and that though not Himself 
guilty He suffered as 7f He had been guilty. The 
cardinal objection against this view, over and above 
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Bishop Westcott’s remonstrance against all departures 
from strict adherence to the literal statement, is its 
ambiguity. The redemption of the world cannot rest 
upon an “as if,” upon what is in fact nothing else 
than a transparent fiction. For the actual trans- 
ference of guilt and punishment there is at least this 
to be said, that if credible it provides an explanation 
of a kind for the tragedy of the Cross, and some basis 
fora theory of the Atonement. But if the corner-stone 
of reality is knocked out, and Christ suffered only the 
semblance of punishment,and bore only the appearance 
of guilt, He did not in fact bear either, and the theory 
based upon His having done so falls to the ground. 
Nor is the case bettered if, with Professor Moberly,} 
Christ is spoken of as the vicarious penitent. Repent- 
ance (werdvola) assumes a change of attitude towards 
sin, as even Dr. Moberly allows, since he calls it “the 
re-identification of the character and will, in a word, 
of the whole personality with righteousness.” But 
how can that be re-identified with righteousness, 
which was never otherwise than so identified! Saying 
that “penitence in the perfectness of its meaning is 
not even conceivably possible except to the perfectly 
sinless,” he says what is no doubt true, but he seems 
to forget that something must be added which wholly 
vitiates the contention as applied to Christ—namely, 
that penitence, whether perfect or imperfect, implies 
not merely previous sin, but the identity of the will 
with previous sin. Without this prior identity perfect 
penitence is on the same footing with actual holiness, 
and nothing is gained by the use of the term, which 
as it stands is most mischievous; since, if correctly 
used, it implies the actual sinfulness of Christ, and if 


| Atonement and Personality, p. 117, Seq. 
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used incorrectly, it means nothing at all. It is bad 
theology to speak of the transference of guilt to Christ, 
even when guilt is regarded as only something imposed 
from the outside, but it is far worse theology to speak 
of the transference of penitence, since penitence can 
never be anything but an internal condition of the 
mind, and a reversal of the previous condition of 
actual sinfulness, Christ supposed” guilty is not so 
harmful a conception as Christ supposed penitent, 
though both are equally inadmissible. The death of 
Christ is not explicable by vicarious guilt nor by 
vicarious punishment, and least of all by vicarious 
penitence, the worst and most impossible conception 
of the three. 

And yet, if Scripture is to be believed, there was a 
real connexion between Christ and human sin. How 
that connexion may be legitimately expressed may be 
seen from the study of the Baptismal Office and the 
Catechism. Repentance is there defined as the con- 
dition of baptism, and yet there seems to have been 
an instinctive reluctance to call upon children to 
repent, since repentance assumes previous wilful sin. 
Thus the term repentance is changed into another 
which does not imply such previous adhesion of the 
will to evil, renunciation; and even repentance is 
defined in terms of the future, since it is spoken of as 
“repentance, whereby they forsake sin.” Renuncia- 
tion is, however, the better word, since though it 
implies the presence of the sources of sin, the world, 
the flesh, and the Devil, it does not imply that these 
need necessarily have been the actual cause of sin ; 
and it admits that, if renounced by a perfect re- 
nunciation, they will never become the cause of 
sin. Renunciation, not repentance, is therefore most 
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applicable to the case of Christ, infinitely more appli- 
cable than it is to any child of man. 

Between repentance and renunciation there is but 
‘one mark of difference, and one only. Viewed as an 
inclination of the will and its opposition to evil, 
renunciation of sin and repentance from sin are 
identical, but the distinction is this, that while repent- 
ance presupposes past failure, and more than failure, 
since the will must have been for a time, however 
brief, actually upon the side of evil, renunciation 
presupposes no prior lapse. What it does presuppose 
is the actual presence of the sources of evil, but not 
that these have infected the will and character. Both 
repentance and renunciation assume the invasion of 
man’s personality by alien powers, and that these 
have made good their footing within the realm of 
personality, so that they are there, and there in force 
and activity. Repentance further assumes that they 
have won victories, and that they have received at 
least partial submission ; renunciation leaves it open 
to suppose that they have won no victories and been 
recruited by no adherents. In the case of man this 
position is theoretically, though not actually, possible; 
in the case of Christ it was actually consummated. 

That this renunciation of sin predicated of Christ 
implies, no doubt, a far greater closeness of connexion 
and approximation to evil than has been generally 
allowed, is readily granted. That Christ had that 
within Him which He had to renounce seems at first 
sight to deny and destroy the fact of His human 
sinlessness. It does not do this, but only establishes 
the truth, too often implicitly denied, that His sin- 
lessness was human. Those who think of Him as 
receiving and assuming at birth a perfect and entire 
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nature, and still more those who think of His mother 
as being immaculately conceived, though they only 
intend to insist upon His perfect holiness, do in fact 
separate Him from sinners. They take from Him the 
heaviest burden which He came to share with us 
(and by sharing to remove), the burden of our in- 
herited nature, which is of itself inclined to sin. But 
if Christ came to fight our battle for us, and on our 
behalf, we must be assured that He fought it against 
the same enemies which are arrayed against our- 
selves. If Christ was born in a sinless nature, while 
we the rest are all conceived and born in a sinful 
nature, He did not accept our disadvantages. His 
battle was not ours, and His victory was not ours. 

At any cost of religious prepossessions the reality 
of our Lord’s human nature must be secured. Before 
all things it is necessary to assert that Christ ‘was 
tempted in all points like as we are” (Heb. iv. 15). 
The reality of temptation does not reside in the 
outward presentment of evil, but in the bitter fact 
that there is that in our nature which predisposes 
us to its inward reception. The microbe of disease 
is only a harmful organism to those so constituted 
by nature as to afford it congenial board and lodging ; 
to all others it is a negligible quantity. Temptations 
that do not tempt are no temptations at al]. But it is 
not only said that Christ was tempted ; but that “ He 
suffered being tempted.” Between these two descrip- 
tions there is a world of difference; all the difference 
between one who was man as we are men, and one 
who possessed humanity ready purified from its most 
potent alloy, the inclination to sin. 

One distinction must conclude this chapter, the 
evidence being left for further and more careful 
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treatment. The liability, nay, even the inclination, 
of nature towards sin is not in itself sinful. It is 
a fact of nature, and facts of nature are neither sin 
nor holiness. Nature is that with which we start, 
our inherited capital; sin or holiness is the use to 
which that capital is devoted. That this capital has 
been wasted and debilitated by our predecessors may 
be our misfortune and calamity, but it cannot be 
regarded as our fault. In the case of the inheritance 
of nature, our property has, as it were, been mort- 
gaged by our predecessors. We start life at a dis- 
advantage, but that disadvantage is not one for which 
we are personally responsible. It may be termed 
original sin, but it is in fact not sin at all until made 
sin by our own act and deed. 

Now, supposing that of two persons one enters the 
world with every possible advantage, the other with 
every unfavourable antecedent, but that the latter so 
conducts himself, and so makes use of his limited 
opportunities as to retrieve the fortunes of his family, 
while the other merely hands down unimpaired what 
he had already received, we shall have no hesitation in 
giving the higher praise to him who has accomplished 
the heavier task. Now, let us compare these two 
persons to the two conflicting views of Christ’s sin- 
lessness ; that which regards Him as sinless by means 
of the reception of an already purified nature, and 
that which regards Him as sinless by means of the 
purification of the nature which He had received in 
the only form in which it could be said to have been 
inherited, the latter supposition is surely infinitely the 
more honourable. That Christ should have taken 
humanity as He found it, and in His own Person 
raised it to its intended perfection, is to ascribe more 
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and not less to His own operation, more and not less 
to the power of divine grace. Just in so far as tried 
holiness is a nobler and greater thing than mere 
innocence of evil; just in so far as holiness is a 
stronger force and a power of wider influence than 
the more negative absence of sin, so a Christ made 
perfect through suffering and resistance to evil 
will be of greater efficacy than a Christ divinely 
shielded from our inherited frailty, and immune to 
the most deadly forms of human temptation, which 
are certainly the temptations of the flesh and spirit, 
rather than those of the world and Satan. The 
sterner was the fight the greater was the victory. 
He who robbed death of its sting for us, knew, as 
perhaps it is impossible for us to know it, the dead- 
liness of the poison. 


Tu, ad liberandum suscepturus hominem, 
Non horruisti Virginis uterum. 

Tu, devicto mortis aculeo, 

Aperuisti credentibus regna czlorum. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CHRIST AND HUMAN SIN 


So far from desiring to take anything away from the 
most complete interpretation of the office of Christ 
as the bearer of sin, the author’s object is to give to 
this conception its simplest and most direct expres- 
sion. The fault found with the theory of imputa- 
tion is not that it lays too great stress upon the 
connexion of Christ with sin, but quite the reverse. 
Imputation of sin is a term larger in sound than in 
meaning. First, sin is diluted into guilt, and then 
guilt is minimised into punishment; and, lastly, 
punishment is translated into the consequences of 
sin. Thus any real connexion of Christ with sin, 
though conserved in theory by the survival of the 
word imputation, practically vanishes from theology. 
Once it was a reality, and Luther ventured to say 
that the sins of mankind were so absolutely trans- 
ferred to Christ that He was to be regarded as their 
actual perpetrator: ‘And this no doubt all the 
prophets did foresee in spirit, that Christ should 
become the greatest transgressor, murderer, thief, 
rebel, and blasphemer that ever was or could be 
in the world.” + 

This was outspoken at least, for the Reformer 


1 On Gal. iii, 13. 
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had the courage of his convictions. To him impu- 
tation meant something real, and he stated it in 
all its offensiveness; but in losing offensiveness 
it has lost reality, and is no more than a mere 
scholastic phrase signifying nothing, or next to 
nothing. What remains of the imputation of sin, 
if guilt be substituted for sin, punishment for guilt, 
and, finally, consequence for punishment? If Christ 
be only the Sin-bearer in this far-off and derived 
sense, it is practically allowed that He was not the 
bearer of sin, save only by supposition. 

In investigating the relation of Christ to the sin 
of the world, that which must be assumed is of 
course His perfect sinlessness, which rests, not only 
upon the observed facts of His character as revealed 
in the Gospels, but upon His own testimony to 
Himself, “Which of you convicteth Me of sin?” 
“TI do always those things that please Him.” To 
this must be added His entire omission of even 
the slightest indication of penitence. This, Christ’s 
personal testimony, is re-echoed by His three chief 
Apostles. That “He did no sin,” that ‘‘He knew 
no sin,” that “In Him is no sin,” is the record of 
S. Peter, S. Paul, and S. John, as given in the direct 
words of each. The question before us is not, 
therefore, one of fact but of cause. Was this sin- 
lessness the result of nature or of grace? Is His 
perfection comparable to innocence or to holiness ; 
to exemption from the entirety of human heredity, 
or to His acceptance of the common lot of all 
men, and His purification of that transmitted nature 
by renunciation and grace? This question is not 
one to be cast into the hazard of speculation, but 
one to be decided upon the evidence of the facts, as 
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they lie before us in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, and our duty is therefore to summarise and 
to interpret these facts, and to abstain from arbitrary 
conclusions. A priori speculation has no part in the 
investigation of what is by confession absolutely 
unique. To discuss what must or must not have 
been, is precarious even in the estimate of ordinary 
human nature, and how much more precarious and 
presumptuous when the discussion is concerned with 
the mystery of ‘God manifest in the flesh.” 

That “the Word became flesh” is the first state- 
ment with which the investigation must begin. It 
is indeed a startling statement, for flesh, in the con- 
sistent language of the New Testament, is not merely 
humanity, but humanity in its weakness. And this 
weakness was more than any merely physical limi- 
tation and liability to hunger and thirst, cold and 
nakedness, since it embraced the subjection to 
suffering and death, for “He was crucified through 
weakness” (2 Cor. xili. 4). It was more even than 
this. The same passage (Isa. lili. 4) which is applied 
by S. Peter to Christ’s bearing of sin, is applied by 
S. Matthew to His identity of nature with those 
whom He relieved from suffering (1 Pet. ii, 24 
compared with Matt. viii. 17). When we read in 
the former, “Who Himself bare our sins in His own 
body,” and in the latter that “ Himself took our in- 
firmities and bare our diseases,” and recall the fact 
that both passages represent the same Messianic 
prophecy, it does not seem extravagant to assert 
that both our physical and spiritual maladies were 
borne and endured by Christ in the same way. 
Popular interpretation explains the bearing of the 
first as sympathy, and the bearing of the second 
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as imputation. Such refined and metaphysical dis- 
tinctions are the afterthoughts of theology. A real 
_ identity of Christ’s nature with ours allows the 
passages to be taken in the same sense in regard 
both of sin and sickness, and that He took the 
nature which was liable to both upon Himself, and 
made it His own. 

A similar deduction follows from the constant refer- 
ence of our Saviour to Himself as ‘‘the Son of man.” 
The use of the term in the Old Testament expresses, 
as has been said, ‘the generic weakness and frailty 
of man’s nature,” and “it was designed to teach the 
prophet that amid all the greatness of his work he 
was still subject to all the weakness and temptations 
of man’s nature.” When, therefore, it is used by 
Christ of Himself, though not of Him by others, 
it can only be interpreted as implying that it was 
the sign of His humiliation, the pledge of His 
entrance upon all that belongs to man as man, 
not in the divine conception, but in the imperfect 
human realisation of humanity. 

But flesh, in the language of the New Testament, 
though in one sense a thing of weakness, is also a 
thing of power. Feeble where goodness is con- 
cerned, it is potent for evil, and is a thing to be 
wrestled with, to be overcome, to be mortified, even 
to be crucified. When our Lord calls upon His 
disciples to take up the cross and follow Him 
(Matt. x. 38), it must be remembered that He had 
not as yet given His disciples any hint that His own 
death was to be by crucifixion, and they could only 
have understood Him to be referring to the cross 
He was then bearing. The punishment of the cross 
-is emphatically a punishment of the flesh, The 
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transfixion of feet and hands, the nakedness of the 
crucified body, and its long hanging in shame and 
dishonour, make the cross a fit emblem of mortifica- 
tion, and would have made it so, even if Christ had 
never thus been put to death. Christ called upon 
His disciples not to take up that cross which He, 
unknown to them, was destined one day to suffer, 
but that cross which was His daily portion, and was 
to be theirs, If this does not convey the meaning of 
Christ’s words, they could, as it seems, have had but 
little meaning to those who first heard them. What 
they certainly teach is that Christ had that in His 
human nature which needed the same crucifixion as 
that which needed crucifixion in the nature of His 
disciples. He had not to follow nature, which was 
ali that would have been necessary had He received 
perfection in the womb, but to resist that nature 
‘‘unto blood, striving against sin.” * 

But we have not to rely only upon these out- 
standing features of the Gospel narrative, for there 
are several passages which show that our Saviour’s 
full and entire humanity was a truth as precious to 
the early Church as to ourselves. A few such pas- 
sages may now be noticed. 

Heb. ii. 14.— Since then the children are sharers in 
flesh and blood, he also himself in like manner partook 
of the same.” 

Here it is asserted not only that the humanity of 
Christ consisted of the same two elements with the 
humanity of man, but that these were shared by 
Him in the same manner and proportion, with no 
exception and no exemption. 


1 Heb. xii. 4, where ‘‘the sufferings of the Hebrews are contrasted with 
those of Christ.” Cf Westcott 7 /oc. 
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Phil. ii. 7.“ He emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant, and being made (lit. becoming) ix the likeness of 
men.” 

' The meaning of the above passage will best be 
seen by comparison with another passage, as literally 
translated." 

Rom. viti. 3.—“ For what the law could not do, in that 
it was weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son 
in the likeness of the flesh of sin (R.V. mg.), and for sin 
(rept auaptias), condemned sin in the flesh.” 

One most important word is common to these 
two passages, the word “likeness” (duoiwua), The 
word ‘‘iike” may of course mean like with a differ- 
ence, and if it were only said that Christ was like 
men, that is the meaning which the word would 
commonly bear. But the case is wholly different 
when we come to the abstract substantive, likeness. 
Likeness is more than being like, it is being the 
same. The Greek word is derived from the verb 
“‘to make like,” which is employed in Heb. ti. 17, 
“It behoved Him in all things to be made like to His 
brethren,” and expresses the result of that process, 
The likeness of Him who was “made like in all 
things” cannot be the likeness of mere resemblance. 
The consummation of a process will not be less 
exact than the process, and as the process was “in 
all things” the likeness can only be in all things. 

A likeness not of mere resemblance, but of actual 
identity is therefore that intended by these passages, 
If Christ took only the resemblance of manhood, He 
was not man atall. If He took only the resemblance 
of the flesh of sin, then in Him God did not condemn 
the sin of the flesh. It is not of course said or 


1 Cf Du Bose, Gospel according to S. Paul, p. 223. 
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intended that Christ had the sin of the flesh, but only 
the flesh of sin. We have both, Christ only the 
latter. He had as man the inheritance of flesh, 
which is, in us, the cause of sin, and which would 
have been the Cause of sin in Him had it not been 
for’ His renunciation of it.? 

Heb. iv. 15.—“ We have not an high priest that 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; but 
one that hath been tempted in all things according to (our) 
likeness, yet apart from sin.” 

This passage must be considered with reference to 
that previously quoted (Heb, ii. 17), and it must be 
noticed that the same inclusive expression occurs 
in both, “in all things.” Identity of nature led to 
identity of temptation, and conversely identity of 
temptation proves identity of nature. But the words 
“apart from sin” are added. This refers not to 
any difference of nature, already described as wholly 
similar, but to Christ’s action in that nature which 
He shared with us. 

But what follows is even more significant. It 
is distinctly taught that the sufferings and tempta- 
tions endured by Christ were not so much parts 
of a finished work, as necessary to perfect the Work- 
man, who should Himself become “the author and 
finisher of faith.” The stress is not laid upon the 
fact that He became man, but on that which He 
became as man. This is the distinctive theme of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Heb. v. 8, 9.—“ Who though he was a Son, yet 
learned obedience by the things which he suffered; and 
having been made perfect, he became unto all them that 
obey him the author of eternal salvation.” 


1 Cf. Du Bose, passtz, 
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Heb, ii. 1o.—“Jt became him, for whom are all 
things aad through whom are all things, in bringing many 
sons ca: glory, to make the author of their salvation 
perfect through sufferings.” 

We are here taught that what Christ did and 
suffered for us was not only designed to draw us 
to righteousness, but that it went to make up the 
righteousness to which, and by which, He draws us. 
And this righteousness was to be a human righteous- 
ness, gained under human conditions and human 
difficulties. “ He that sanctifieth and they that are 
being sanctified are all of one” (Heb. ii. 11); that 
is to say, of a common experience, and a common 
method of sanctification. Hence the necessity that 
“in all things” He should ‘be made like to His 
brethren” (Heb. ii. 17); like in nature, like in 
suffering, like in temptation. He was to create a 
new type of manhood, and He must first be that 
which He would create, not only in the finished 
result, but in every stage of the process. He must 
begin where man began: must pass through the 
same fires of temptation, must accept humanity not 
as it would be if the ideal of God were realised, 
but as it is in the actual and incomplete. Christ’s 
mission was, indeed, to manifest the true and eternal 
life of man as a finished product. But even more 
than this, it was to exemplify salvation in the pro- 
cess ; not only to show what it is to be a Son of 
God, but how men may become sons of God. 
Otherwise the lesson He taught would have brought 
greater condemnation, deeper hopelessness, more 
‘utter helplessness. To awake desire and at the 
same time to withhold satisfaction; to show what 
man ought to be, and not to reveal at the same 
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time what he can and may be, would be no Gospel 
at all, That Christ should have taken a nature 
like to ours only in name; that He should have 
taken humanity without that which is its universal 
attribute — namely, its imperfection——would have 
been to have taken the nature of angels, not of men 
(cf. Heb. ii. 16). Such a view, however widely held, 
is condemned in set terms by the one fact and 
statement, ““ He was made perfect ’’—that is to say, 
perfected—“ through suffering.” And that suffering 
was not only of the body, but of the mind and 
spirit ; not only a Calvary, but a Gethsemane; not 
only of scourges, mockery, nails, but a sweat of 
blood telling of inward struggle. “I have a baptism 
to be baptized with; and how am I straitened till 
it be accomplished!” (S. Luke xii. 50). The same 
suffering which was the result of His temptation 
became the cause of His perfection. 

We can now pass to those texts which speak 
still more distinctly of the relation of Christ to 
human sin (in their most literal translation). 

2 Cor, v. 21.— Him who knew no sin he made 
sin on our behalf, that we might become the righteous- 
ness of God in him.” 

This is explained in the old exegesis as “made 
Him the representative guilt-bearer of the world,” 
and it is said that “(as our sin was made over to 
Him, so His righteousness is made over to us” 
(ze. that it was a case of double imputation), “the 
innocent being punished as if guilty, that the guilty 
might be gratuitously rewarded as if innocent.” 

But in the first place we must note that the 
word “become” cannot by any stretch of imagina- 
tion mean ‘be supposed to be.” Transformation, 
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not imputation, is evidently implied, and this trans- 
formation is expressed in the strongest possible way 
by the remarkable phraseology employed ; we are to 
become not merely righteous men, but “righteous- 
ness,’—to be, that is, wholly identified with the 
character which God requires.'’ The object, there- 
fore, of the death of Christ on our behalf was our 
restoration to righteousness. What, then, of the 
first half of the sentence? How was Christ made 
sin? The popular theory suggests that He was not 
made sin, but only treated as a sinner. To this 
there are two objections: “made” is not “treated as,” 
and “sin” is not a sinner. The exact meaning of 
the text is simply this—“‘Him who was not a sinner, 
God made sin.” How could Christ be made sin, 
and not be a sinner? The answer is that He was 
made sin, because He took that nature which is 
of itself inclined to sin; He was not a sinner, 
because He resisted its inclinations. By His victory 


over sin in our behalf He is able to make us that | 


which He made Himself—righteousness. 

Gal. iit. 13.— Christ redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, having become a curse on behalf of us.” 

(V.B.—The Revised Version here translates “ for 
us”: a grave mistake, since its usual translation 
is “on behalf of.”) 

Bishop Wordsworth says in his note on this 
passage that “Christ by becoming flesh without 
sin, took on Him the curse due to sinful flesh.” 
In stating what he regards as truth, the Bishop 
only brings out the inherent contradiction which 
ever waits upon this explanation, namely, that the 


1 Cf. Westcott, Zessons of the Revised Version, p. 100. ‘‘ The trans- 
formation of the believer follows from his union with God in Christ.” 
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flesh without sin was treated by God as the flesh 
with sin. That Christ bore the curse of sin means 
no more than that He bore sin which is a curse. 
The sin which He bore was never His own sin, 
but the sin of the nature derived from His birth 
into the nature of man. Being “born of a woman” 
He was “born under law” (Gal. iv. 4), and that law 
was not so much the temporary law of the Jews, 
as the eternal law of consequence, of which the 
Jewish law was but a figure. He came indeed to 
redeem us from the law of consequences, not by 
abrogating that law, but by putting us into such 
a relation to it that it should no longer be our 
condemnation. ‘The law of commandments con- 
tained in ordinances” (Eph, it. 15), the “bond 
written in ordinances that was against us, which 
was contrary to us,” was by Him blotted out, and 
taken out of the way” (Col. ii. 14). But how was 
this done? Not by any change in the law of 
consequence, for “things are still what they are, 
and their consequences will be what they will be” 
(Butler), but by a change of person. ‘That which 
is against me as a sinner is for me as a saint. The 
change is not in the attitude of the law to me, 
but in my attitude to the law, the law continuing 
unchanged.” How then can the law be taken out 
of the way; how can that which was against us 
become on our side? Only by our taking the side 
of the law, by our siding with it, even against that 
in ourselves which is repugnant to it. Against 
certain persons “there is no law.” But who are 
these? Those who have “crucified the flesh with 
the affections and the lusts.” He who has thus 
“suffered in the flesh has ceased from 
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(1 Pet. iv. 1), and has so ceased from antagonism to 
the law, that the law for him has ceased to exist. 
In this way only did Christ blot out the law; for 
the law is only blotted out from “tables of stone” 
when it is “(graven upon the table of the heart” 
(Jer. xvii. 1); and this was that which Christ came 
fondo, (Cf. Heb. x. 16, 17.) 

Now Christ did not blot out the law by His In- 
carnation, for He was “born under the law,” but by 
His human obedience—*“ Lo, I come to do Thy will, 
O God; yea, Thy law is within My heart.” He did 
not come to blot out the law by bearing its penalty, 
for this would have been only to bring it into greater 
prominence. Christ was not by the law nailed to 
the cross, but, on the contrary, He nailed the law to 
the cross—caused it, that is, to cease from existence 
for Him by His entire devotion to the Lawgiver. 

This devotion of His humanity to God was a 
human devotion. It was done by Christ in man and 
as man, as well as for man. It was done, not with 
the help of nature, but in the despite and defiance of 
nature. Had our Lord received a perfect nature, 
all that it would have been needful for Him to do 
would have been to follow the dictates of that nature. 
Some degree of control would no doubt have been 
necessary, for even a perfect nature must be held to 
perfectness, and he that is holy must consent to be 
holy still ; but such control is in no way represented 
by what Christ is said to have done “in the days of 
His flesh.” The normal control of the entirely vir- 
tuous is an inward necessity, working along the line 
of least resistance. Crucifixion, not mere control, was 
the way in which Christ treated “the flesh of sin.” * 


1 Cf. Du Bose, Soteriology of the New Testament, p. 238. 
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Rom. vi. 10.— He died unto sin once.” 

This strangely solemn text has received scant 
justice from the commentators. ‘‘ How could Christ 
have died to sin if He were humanly sinless?” is the 
question of them all. It is answered by another 
question, “ How could He have been humanly sinless 
unless He had died to sin?” Inheriting our nature, 
which is of itself inclined to sin, how could He have 
remained sinless without such an attitude towards 
it as can only be expressed by a death to sin? That 
this, and nothing short of this, is intended, is indi- 
cated by the context, which goes on to affirm that 
all Christians are to reproduce the experience of 
Christ, and to reckon themselves also “to be dead 
indeed unto sin and alive unto God.” They are to 
regard their old man to have been “ crucified with 
Christ, that the body of sin might be done away” 
(Rom. vi.6). That Christ died to sin, and that Chris- 
tians also are to die to sin, makes it perfectly evident 
that as they are to do that which He did, so He did 
that which they are to do. Any explanation of the 
death unto sin which makes Christ to have died to 
sin in One sense, and teaches that Christians have to 
die to sin in another sense, is out of court. If Christ 
died to sin, only in the sense of bearing sin’s punish- 
ment, then Christians are to bear sin’s punishment ; 
but if Christians are called to abolish the whole body 
of sin, that, and not punishment, was the meaning of 
the death of their Lord. 

That Christ did, not by any fiction or supposition, 
but really and actually, die to sin, is the only satis- 
factory explanation of the texts which speak of Him 
as the bearer of sin. These texts have been often 
explained, as has been said, by the doctrine of 
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imputation. The imputation of sin to Christ is so 
frequently referred to in works on theology that it 
might be supposed to be a scriptural term. So far 
from this being the case, it is never used of Christ 
in One single instance. It is said that God imputes 
sin, or does not impute sin, to sinners; but it is 
never said, either, that God imputes the righteous- 
ness of Christ to man, or that He imputed the sin 
of man to Christ. If, therefore, the texts which 
speak of Christ as the bearer of sin are explained by 
means of the term imputation, it must be remem- 
bered always that the explanation receives no added 
authority from any use-of the term in Scripture. 
The imputation of sin to Christ may be a fact, or 
may arise out of the facts, but it is not laid down as 
a doctrine in Scripture, in which the term is only 
used of the attitude of God to man, and never of the 
attitude of the Father to Christ. William Law’s 
statement is well known, and has all the weight of 
his great authority : “Our guilt is transferred upon 
Him in no other sense than as He took upon Him 
the state and condition of our fallen nature, to heal, 
remove, and overcome all the evils that were brought 
into our nature by the fall.” ? 

We must now, therefore, notice these texts in 
detail, in order to discover in what sense they teach 
that the sins of men were borne by Christ, whether 
actually, or by something that, though not so termed 
in the New Testament, may be called imputation. 

1 Pet. ii. 24.—“ Who his own self bare our sins in 
his body on to the tree, that we having died to sins might 
live unto righteousness.” 

This text has been understood of the double 


1 Appeal, pp. 199-200. 
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imputation—sin to Christ, righteousness to us. But 
“living unto righteousness,” and still more ‘ dying 
unto sins,” can refer to nothing but an actual change 
in man—not an imputed death and life, but a real 
death and a real life. Further, the great stress laid 
upon “ His own self’ and “in His body” seems in- 
tended to show that the connexion of Christ with 
sin was a real connexion. Imputed sin, were such 
a thing possible, could hardly by any stretch of 
language be spoken of as “in the body” of the 
Sufferer, since it would be necessary to show that it 
was not “in His body,” but only external to Himself. 
And yet further, the bearing or offering of sin, if it 
be regarded sacrificially, must be interpreted accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Old Testament. Now a 
sin-offering in the Old Testament is never an offering 
of sin, but for sin. Sin was the one thing that could 
never be offered to God. That in the offering 
which typified sin was not offered, but destroyed by 
burning without the camp. When Christ, therefore, 
is described as bearing our sins in His body on 
to the tree, what is meant is not that He offered them 
to God, but that He destroyed them, and in and by 
destroying them “ offered Himself without blemish to 
God” (Heb. ix. 14). Thus interpreted, the two parts 
of the sentence are in exact parallelism and agree- 
ment. Christ died to sin, destroyed sin by dying to 
sin, and presénted Himself sinless to God, in order 
that we might do the same—might “die to sin and 
live unto righteousness.” Thus that which was actual 
in Christ, death to sin and life to God, is to become 
actual in us. 

That this was the meaning of S. Peter may be 
inferred from his treatment of the same topic in 
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_ I Peter iv, 1, 2: “ Forasmuch then as Christ suffered 

in the flesh, arm ye yourselves also with the same 
mind ; for he that hath suffered in the flesh hath 
ceased from sin, that ye no longer should live the 
rest of your time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but 
to the will of God.” 

What is here said is not that the Christian should 
have the same readiness as his Master to die for the 
sake of religion, but that he should imitate his Master 
in crucifying the flesh, since only by such suffering 
in the flesh can it be possible to cease from sin, as 
Christ ceased from sin ; not, as we have explained it, 
from sinning, but from that conflict with sin which 
His possession of human nature rendered necessary. 


Heb, ix. 28.—“ So Christ also having been once offered 
to bear the sins of many, shall appear a second time, apart 
from sin, to them that wait for him, unto salvation.” 

At Christ’s first appearance He came with sin, that 
is to say, wearing a nature such as ours; so at His 
second appearing He shall come again, still in our 
nature, but having cleansed it by His death to sin, 
and so “apart from sin,” to bring to us the salvation 
which He by His death to sin has procured for us. 
This interpretation of the phrase, “apart from sin” 
(xwpis dpaprias), is supported by the kindred phrase 
(Kexwpio mevos amo ALapTorABY), most unfortunately 
translated “separate from sinners” (Heb. vii. 26), 
which should rather be “become separated from 
sinners.” Made “in the likeness of the flesh of sin,” 
and “tempted in all things like as we are,” Christ was 
like unto His brethren in nature, but there the likeness 


1 “ The perfect passive participle states the completed end or result of 
an act or process.”—Du Bose, High Priesthood and Sacrifice, p. 79+ 
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ended, for in character and in His person He 
was sinless. Only thus could He be our example, 
for to all example two things are necessary, likeness 
and unlikeness. ‘That is no example to me which 
is either wholly like myself, or wholly unlike. That 
which is wholly unlike I cannot copy ; that which is 
wholly like I need not copy, being myself the same 
with my pattern.” Christ was both like and unlike 
His brethren ; like in nature, unlike in character ; 
like in nature, else He would not have been such an 
example as they could imitate: unlike in His life in 
that nature, otherwise the “Imitatio Christi” would 
not have been the summary of their duty. That He 
was separated from sinners implies that there was a 
time when He was not so separated as He afterwards 
became separated. To what was this separation due ; 
was it made for Him or was it made by Him? We 
answer that it was made by Him, and that it was due 
to sacrifice ; that not by mere fact of nature, but 
“through the eternal Spirit He offered Himself with- 
out blemish unto God” (Heb. ix. 14). Man alone, 
so far as we know, is called to offer the sacrifice of 
renunciation ; and if Christ came to offer the sacrifice 
of mankind to God, He must have offered the self- 
same sacrifice which mankind is called to offer 
through Him. “He must be truly in our place if 
He would accomplish our task.” ! 

The sacrifice of renunciation is the part of sacrifice 
peculiar to mankind. If then Christ offered only the 
sacrifice of devotion, He did not offer that form of 
sacrifice which we are, by our very nature, necessi- 
tated to offer; or if He offered it, did not offer it 


1 Du Bose, High Priesthood and Sacrifice, p. 39. Cf. also Pp 40. 
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under such circumstances of difficulty as we experi- 
ence. Bishop Butler shows that these circumstances 
“are what renders the present world peculiarly fit 
to be a state of discipline,” and that such self-denial 
may almost be said to be “essential to discipline and 
improvement,” 

“‘ Suppose,” he says, ‘a person to know himself to 
be in particular danger for some time of doing any- 
thing wrong, which he yet fully resolves not to do; 
continued recollection, and keeping upon his guard 
in order to make good his resolution, is a continued 
exerting of that act of virtue in a high degree which 
need have been, and perhaps would have been, only 
instantaneous and weak had the temptation been so.” 

He also says that “the exercise of the virtuous 
principle is more continued, oftener repeated, and 
more, intense, in circumstances of danger, tempta- 
tion, and difficulty.” ? 

This pronouncement is the more important, be- 
cause Bishop Butler’s authority is often quoted to show 
that a being made “finitely perfect’’ may still need 
to be perfected by discipline and trial” Butler does 
not, however, use the word temptation, and only 
states that what he calls “particular propensions ” 
“must be conceived to have some tendency, in how 
low a degree soever, yet some tendency, to induce 
persons (i.e. the finitely perfect) to forbidden grati- 
fication.” He does not apply this doctrine to Christ. 
Now, if Christ was only tempted in this modified 
degree, it seems strange that Scripture should have 
insisted upon the fact that His temptations were 
identical with ours, and not have stated that they 


1 Analogy, Part I. v, 16. 2 Tbid., Part I. v. 14. 
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would only have been identical with ours if we had 
been beings finitely perfect. Surely it might on the 
same grounds be as truly asserted that they were 
essentially different.’ 

No thought of greater reverence for the person 
of Christ need lead any to fear that His connexion 
with our sinful nature is in any degree a detraction 
from His perfection, which is in fact thereby infinitely 
enhanced, lest our intended exaltation of Him should 
detract, as detract it must, from the reality of His 
humanity. We have endeavoured patiently to prove 
the reality of our Lord’s manhood, passing from 
text to text, but there is an argument stronger than 
all. Suppose that our conclusion is at fault, and 
that Christ had no connexion with human sin, and. 
what inevitably follows? It follows that no single 
person “made like to us in all things,” no one who 
was man as we are men, no one who has been set to 
fight our stern battle against reluctant nature, has 
ever ‘succeeded, or is ever likely to succeed) 
Christ did not condemn sin in the flesh, He must be 
held to have excused sin in the flesh. Man’s plea 
will then be valid against God : ‘“« Why hast Thou made 
me thus? And why, having made me thus, dost 
Thou condemn me for not being somewhat different, 
since Thine own Son could only be perfect by virtue 
of assuming a nature like to mine only in name, and 
with that omitted from it which makes it impossible 
for me, and would have made it impossible for Him, 
to be good ?”’ Against this appeal there is but one 
answer : ‘“‘ He was made like unto you in all things,” 
or in sacrificial language, “ He suffered for our sins,” 


1 Cf. Du Bose, Soteriology of the New Testament, p. 238. 
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CHAPTER 1X 
CHRIST’S SACRIFICE AND SATISFACTION 


CHRIST offered a perfect sacrifice—perfect in faith 
towards God, perfect in renunciation of sin, These 
two aspects of sacrifice, separated for the sake of 
distinction in the Mosaic ritual, were united in the 
life and death of Christ, and the cross is the symbol 
of both. His consecration of Himself to His Father 
by a lifelong faith and obedience was consummated 
upon the cross, for He was “obedient even unto 
death, yea, the death of the cross” (Phil. ii. 8). 
His daily renunciation of sin and His daily resist- 
ance to temptation culminated in His crucifixion, for 
‘our old man was crucified with Him” (Rom, vi. 6), 
and “the death that He died, He died unto sin 
once” (Rom. vi. 10), Thus, though in strangely 
opposite meanings, He died to God, and He died to 
sin; to God by submission, to sin by opposition. 
Both views of the death of Christ are united in the 
single text, “Who through the eternal Spirit offered 
Himself without blemish unto God” (Heb. ix. 14). 
The same death was both an act of consecration 
and of renunciation. Thus was Christ the fulfilment 
both of the sweet-savour and of the sin-offering. 
He was the sum and completion of both the offerings, 
since both the offerings are component parts of a 
true sacrifice. 
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But it is not necessary to resort to sacrificial ; 
language to explain the death of Christ. Sacrifice | 
after all is but metaphor and symbol, a pictorial | 


representation of the whole duty of man. Faith 
and renunciation are the two aspects of this duty. 
Sacrifice expresses these aspects in outward and 
visible signs, but the reality is independent of any 
formal expression. To employ sacrificial language 
without constantly keeping in mind that we are 
speaking in metaphor, is to fall into mistake and 
misconception at every turn. For this reason it is 
often beneficial to discard sacrificial language alto- 
gether, and to endeavour to express what Christ did 
and suffered as if such a thing as sacrifice had never 
been introduced. The truth will not suffer in the 
process, and our views of it will be cleared and 
simplified. At any cost of temporary inconvenience 
we must learn to think apart from symbolism. Now 
what Christ suffered and achieved would be what it 
was, and is, if there had never been a priest, an 
altar, and a sacrifice in the world. All that would 
have been necessary would have been to express the 
same truth in another way. In the literal meaning 
of the words, Christ was not a priest, the cross was 
not an altar, and what He did upon it was not a 
sacrifice. Had we, in our modern ignorance of 
sacrifice, stood beneath the cross, it is very doubt- 
ful if it would have occurred to any of us to translate 
what we saw into the terminology of the temple. 
What would have occupied our attention would 
have been human facts, not sacrificial analogies. 
We should have beheld “the man,” not the priest. 
Any idea of sacrifice would have come as an after 
thought, illuminating, helpful to the understanding, 


b 
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but not essential. The cross was a human act, an 
act of human trust and love, faithfulness and renun- 
ciation. And because it was this, it was an act of 
sacrifice, even though it was unaccompanied by any 
ritual concomitant. Instead, therefore, of interpret- 
ing the cross by sacrifice, we ought more properly to 
interpret sacrifice by the cross. The definition of 
all that sacrifice was trying to typify is given us in 
Christ’s death, the complete revelation of the true 
attitude of man to God, and of the true attitude of 
man towards sin. For sacrifice is not of the letter 
but of the spirit, not of the body but of the heart, 
and “ with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 
From sacrifice we must therefore pass to the 
doctrine of satisfaction. God was satisfied by the 
sacrifice of the cross, not because it bore any 
resemblance to the transactions of the temple, nor 
because it was the offering of blood, nor for any but 
the spiritual reason that it was the perfection of 
what alone perfects sacrifice. Perfect sacrifice on 
the part of man implies perfect satisfaction on the 
part of God. Sacrifice and satisfaction are correlative 
terms, since the latter is the admission that the 
former has been accepted. The statement has been 
sometimes made that there is no Biblical authority 
for the term satisfaction. This may be true of the 
word, but that matters nothing at all, so long as the 
word “please” remains. To please God is the 
object of all religion. Sacrifice is an attempt to 
please Him. The sacrifice of Abel “ pleased God,” 
and the object of every theistic sacrifice since has 
been the same, It is impossible to retain the idea of 
sacrifice, and to deny a doctrine of satisfaction, 
Even if we discard sacrificial language altogether, 
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the fact remains that, in one way or another, to 
please God is that which is the first and last duty of 
man ; and Christ fulfilled that duty, and so satisfied 
God, as His beloved Son “in whom He was well 
pleased.” 

Discontent with particular theories of satisfaction 
has indeed often ended in a revolt from any and 
every form of this doctrine, but none of these 
attempts have ever been successful. The evidence for 
satisfaction in the pages of the New Testament has 
been too cogent, the need of satisfaction on the side 
of man has been too imperative in the human heart, 
for such attempted reconstructions to have won a 
welcome. In some way or —other.Christsatisfied 
God on behalf of mankind, and. didfor..man_ that 
which man could not do for himself. In some way 
or other what Christ has done has made possible 
man’s reconciliation with God, and the remission of 
sin. Unless this is conceded there must always be 
something wanting, and the consolations of the cross 
will be less manifest in our theory than we know them 
to be in Christian experience. While we confess 
that the ultimate object of Christ’s death was that 
“ He died to make us good,” we cannot but also feel 
that “ He died that we might be forgiven,” and that 
we might gain that confidence towards God from 
which alone human goodness can be developed. 
This instinctive feeling is echoed throughout the 
New Testament, which dwells with complacency 
upon the completeness of Christ’s sacrifice as done 
“once for all,” “(one sacrifice for ever,” an objective 
fact never to be repeated. This truth is in danger 
of being obscured only because it has been over- 
pressed. What Christ has done for mankind has 
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been insisted upon so exclusively that what He has 
yet to do has often been put out of sight ; and worse 
still, what is necessary on the part of man for the 
reception of the benefits of the Passion has been 
put on one side. But though not the whole truth, 
the perfection of Christ’s work and its approbation 
by the Father is a great part of the truth, and it 
involves, as will be more fully seen in the next 
chapter, a doctrine of satisfaction. 

To say that this satisfaction was rendered ‘in 
some way or other” is no doubt an imperfect state- 
ment, and yet it is better to confess our ignorance 
than to put forward a theory of satisfaction which, 
when fully considered, contradicts the moral sense or 
is against reason. Bishop Butler plainly states that 
in his opinion the mode in which Christ’s sacrifice is 
efficacious has not been clearly revealed. 

“How and in what particular way it had this 
efficacy, there are not wanting persons who have 
endeavoured to explain; but I do not find that the 
Scripture has explained it. And if the Scripture has, 
as surely it has, left this matter of the satisfaction of 
Christ mysterious, left somewhat of it unrevealed, all 
conjectures about it must be, if not evidently absurd, 
yet at least uncertain.” ? 

The theory to which Bishop Butler alludes was 
no doubt that of satisfaction by vicarious punishment, 
a theory as little acceptable to the author of the 
Analogy as it was to his equally notable contemporary, 
William Law, the author of the Serious Call, who 
speaks even more definitely :— 

‘“Unreasonably therefore have our scholastic 
systems of the Gospel separated the sacrifice of 


* 


1 Analogy, Part II. vy. 18. 
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Christ’s death from the other parts of His process, \ 


| 


and considered it as something chiefly done with 
regard to God, to alter or.atone an infinite wrath 


that was raised in God against fallen man, which | 


infinity of just vengeance, or vindictive justice, must 


have devoured the sinner, unless an infinite satisfaction | 


had been made to it by the death of Christ. All this 


is in the grossest ignorance of God, of the reason, | 
ground, and effects of Christ’s death, and in full | 


| 
| 


contradiction to the express letter of Scripture. For | 
there we are told that God is love, and that the infinity | 
of His love was that alone which showed itself | 


towards fallen man, and wanted to have satisfaction 
done to it.” 

“ Away then with the superstitious dream of an 
infinite wrath in God against poor fallen man, which 
could never cease till an infinite satisfaction was 


made to it. All Scripture denies it, and the light of 


nature abhors it. God is love, and has no other will | 


toward man but the will of love.” 4 


The theory deprecated by Joseph Butler, and 
denounced in set terms by William Law, is still held 
so widely that the grounds upon which it rests, and 
its practical tendencies, must once again be considered. 
Until this theory has been removed out of the way, 
and the doctrine of satisfaction cleared of the accre- 
tions which have encrusted it during its long resi- 
dence within the darkness and gloom of a penal 
conception of sacrifice, it cannot be seen in its true 
nature, for there is a true as well as an erroneous 
view of satisfaction. 

The statement has been made that the theory of 
satisfaction by means of vicarious punishment is 

* 
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untenable. However unwillingly, that assertion must 
be made good. This necessitates an examination of 
the grounds upon which the theory rests. 

First, it is an inference from a word taken in a 
sense now admitted to be a wrongsense. Atonement, 
taken as meaning “a reparation made by giving an 
equivalent for an injury,” is atonement by compen- 
sation. If this be once taken as the true meaning 
of the word, the death of Christ must of necessity be 
that compensation or equivalent. So runs the argu- 
ment ; and yet, though so logical and conclusive, it is 
no stronger than its weakest link, and that link is 
that on which the whole argument depends. Take 
_atonement in its Biblical sense of reconciliation, and 
reconciliation does not demand an equivalent, and 
the death of Christ need no longer be regarded as 
that equivalent. The initial error vitiates the whole 
' sequence. 

The second fundamental conception at the root of 
this theory is that punishment and sacrifice are 
synonymous, Since the death of Christ was re- 
garded as an equivalent punishment, and since that 
death is everywhere described as a sacrifice, the 
theory demands the identity of sacrifice and punish- 
ment. This assumption has made it necessary to 
review the whole Biblical doctrine of sacrifice, 
and to show from a detailed examination that the 
two ideas of sacrifice and punishment are essentially 
distinct and even contradictory. Punishment is not 
sacrifice, and has no relation to sacrifice. The two 
ideas cannot coexist. 

This point is of so great importance that it must 
be further considered. One thing only is usually, 
though not necessarily, common to both of them, 
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namely, suffering. Sacrifice commonly involves 
suffering, punishment always involves suffering. 
‘What, then, is the difference between them? The 
difference is not in the thing suffered, but in the 
person suffering. Those who are punished, and 
those who sacrifice, may suffer the same things, 
but they do not suffer in the same way. The most 
obvious distinction is concerned with guilt and inno- 
cence. Punishment always implies guilt. Innocence 
was never punished, cannot, in the nature of things, 
ever be punished. It may indeed suffer, but what 
it suffers is not punishment. We often speak of 
punishment as being just or unjust; but this is only 
popular language, sufficiently accurate for most pur- 
poses, but wholly inapplicable to this great subject. 
Punishment is only punishment so long as it is 
just: if unjust it is an outrage, a miscarriage, even | 
a crime, 

But a more vital distinction between punishment 
and sacrifice is often overlooked. If the will accom- 
panies and goes with the act of suffering it is sacri- 
fice, even though the suffering be deserved. But 
if the will goes against the act, it is punishment. 
Punishments may be divided roughly into fines, 
rigorous diet, close confinement, hard labour, bodily 
pain, and the capital punishment of death. All 
these are meted out to criminals. Then they are 
punishments. But the very same sufferings may 
be endured for love and for the sake of children 
or friends, nay, even in pursuit of personal gain 
and advantage. Endured as necessary evils we 
can tolerate them, endured for the sake of those we 
love we can even welcome them. When the will 
accompanies the act, punishment becomes sacrifice ; 
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when the will resists, then what might have been 
sacrifice remains only punishment. 

This transmutation is not only possible but fre- 
quent, and it is within the dread power of the 
human will to turn what God has given as an 
opportunity for sacrifice into an occasion of punish- 
ment. It is by the grace and mercy of God that 
the suffering, which comes upon us as the conse- 
quence of our own mistakes and faults, may become 
in us an act of sacrifice. Then it is no longer 
punishment. Take the case of a person under just 
sentence of death. Suppose him at first callous 
and hardened, and then influenced to real and deep 
penitence and contrition. Here is a change of will, 
so complete that the act of death is accepted and 
no longer resisted. The punishment must. still 
take its course. In the eyes of men all that has 
happened in the privacy of the cell passes unnoticed, 
and, even if known, could not influence the sentence. 
But in the eyes of God, Who is not bound by the 
necessary limitations of human justice, the difference 
is incalculable. The scaffold becomes the altar: 
and the acceptance accorded to the penitent thief is 
once again recorded in the calendar of Paradise, for 
that which differentiates punishment from sacrifice, 
in the books of God, is the action of the human will, 

Apply this definition to the sufferings of Christ. 
These could not, by any stretch of the term, be 


: denominated punishment. In the first place punish- 


_ ment implies guilt, and is only for the guilty. Christ 
was not guilty at the sins of the human race, a e, and 
therefore, though He could suffer for them, He could 
' not be punished for them ; for if He were, it would not 


\be punishment. A eectarter hae described nee 
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as “the ideal penitent” for the sins of the human race. 
This is not more satisfactory than to regard Him as 
the ideal criminal. Penitence, equally with crime, 
demands the fact of sin and guilt. It is not possible 
to be penitent for another’s sins or responsible for 
another’s responsibility. For this vicarious penitence 
there is no warrant either in reason or in Scripture. | 
There is no hint that such penitence was ever part 
of Christ’s Experience, but the very reverse: “ Which 
of“you convicteth me of sit?” (S. ‘John viii. 46). 
“TI do always the things that are pleasing to Him” 
(S. John vili. 29). This is not the language of 
penitence, but of conscious holiness, attained by 
the Spirit of Holiness, nor is penitence a possible 
explanation of the cross. . 

We have now considered the basis of the doctrine 
of vicarious satisfaction, whether by punishment or 
by penitence, and found it to be, in fact, a doctrine 
of sacrifice. So long as that basis remained secure, 
vicarious punishment was bound to be the ex- 
planation given of Christ’s death. The death of 
Christ being regarded as a sacrifice, it was bound 
to be explained as being what sacrifice was held 
to be. If sacrifice was punishment, and was satis- 
factory to God because it was punishment, the same 
must be true of the death of Christ, and its efficacy 
must depend upon its penal character. This deduc- 
tion was so evidently logical that the theory of 
vicarious punishment has persisted, in spite of the 
moral difficulties involved, and~in spite of the 
defection of some of the very greatest theologians. 
The answer was always ready: ‘‘ The death of Christ | 
was a sacrifice, and therefore it was penal, because 
sacrifice was penal.” That argument can now be 
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f penalty because it was a sacrifice, and sacrifice 


\ prea The death of Christ was not the infliction 


\ 


as never the infliction of penalty. 

The moral arguments against the doctrine of satis- 
faction by punishment now return in full force, and 
there is nothing to be set against them in the absence 
of the arguments drawn from sacrifice. Our object 
is not to disprove the doctrine of the necessity of 
satisfaction, but to show that punishment does not 
afford the satisfaction needed. 

For in the first place, though it may be conceded . 
that punishment satisfies justice, it does this only to 
a very limited extent, because it is a confession of 
failure on the part of justice, which is compelled, in 
order to be obeyed, to call in the aid of force. Such 
obedience is not homage paid to justice, but to force. 
The majesty of laws is better shown by the degree 
in which they are obeyed than by the ‘punishment 
which overtakes. offenders. Were it otherwise it 
would follow that they are honoured more in the 
breach than in the observance, more when they have 
been infringed than when they are obeyed. It is 
true that condign punishment, whether of fines, im- 
prisonment or death, is an object lesson of great 
value, but the sight of a law-abiding community in 
which each man can pursue his own proper business 
in willing submission to the laws made for all, is a far 
better testimonial. So with the laws of God ; these 
are better vindicated by their observance. in. heaven 
than by the punishment of hell. There are degrees 
of satisfaction, obedience being of course the highest 
possible, for there can be no greater satisfaction of 
justice than to be just, or of righteousness than to 


| be righteous, Failing this the next degree is rendered 


————— 
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by repentance, when repentance is not merely sorrow + 
for punishment, but sorrow for sin, the voluntary | 
penance of the soul and its unforced confession of | 
disobedience. Last and lowest of all comes the satis- | 
faction rendered by punishment, the compulsory in- | 
fliction of a penalty; and it is of the least value, for | 
the obvious reason that it is wholly outside the | 
offender, executed upon him against and in despite | 
of his will, for if his will consents, the transaction | 
comes under the higher category of repentance. To | 
speak of punishment as the necessary and normal | 
satisfaction of justice, ignoring obedience and re- | 
pentance, is most misleading. Punishment is only the 
satisfaction of justice hea obedience and repentance / 
are not to be_had., 

“Only to a very limited degree can punishment be 
regarded as a satisfaction of justice when punishment 
is meted out to the actual offender. But what are 
we to say when it is not the offender himself who is 
punished, but some one else in place of the offender ? 
Can justice be satisfied by what is the very travesty 
of justice ? How does the law vindicate its authority, 
if a person, against whom it was not directed, inter- 
poses to bear its punishment, and the original trans- 
gressor goes free? We will put the matter to the 
test of a simple example. There has been a murder, 
and a friend of the murderer comes forward, and 
voluntarily offers to bear his punishment. He has a 
perfect right so to do, but what is to be said of the 
judge who accepts his offer? He is the representa- 
tive of justice ; has he satisfied justice by hanging 
one man for the crime of another? Certainly not ; 
he has himself twice offended, in the first place by 
pronouncing the real offender to be innocent, and in 
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the second place by having sentenced the innocent 
as being guilty. Two wrongs do not make one 
right, and these two wrongs have both been com- 
mitted. Justice has been outraged, not satisfied. If 
it be argued that a great moral effect would be pro- 
duced by the sensation excited by such a transfer- 
ence of penalty, all that need be said is that it is 
not the business of a judge to consider any other 
questions but those of right and wrong, and that it 
is at least equally likely that the hope of impunity 
might have a contrary effect. 

Upon all accounts, therefore, the satisfaction of the 
law obtained by the punishment of the innocent is 
wholly untenable, since so far from establishing the 
law broken by sin, it discredits the character of the 
Lawgiver, poisons the very fountain of justice, and 
introduces into the courts of heaven a principle in- 
consistent with the moral sense and practice of man- 
kind, making it appear that man is more just than 
his Maker. The satisfaction of justice cannot be 
accomplished by an action itself palpably unjust. 

Few would hold the theory of substitution thus 
baldly and unreservedly, the generality veil their 
argument behind the term ‘vicarious suffering.” 
They would point to the fact that, in this world, 
many constantly suffer on behalf of others. The 
fallacy lies in the word “suffer.” That word has 
two meanings, and we ought to be quite clear which 
meaning is being employed. It has, firstly, the general 
meaning of the endurance of pain; it has, secondly, 
the special meaning of the endurance of penalty. 
Any one may suffer pain on behalf of another, and 
if by such suffering he relieves the other from pain, 
he may be said to be suffering vicariously. Such 
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suffering is concerned with love, not with justice, 
and in this sense no one can possibly deny that 
Christ suffered vicariously. But justice has some- 
thing very material to do with the suffering of 
punishment, which is in fact punishment only so 
long as it is just. When the infliction of pain ceases 
to be just, it is not any longer punishment, but be- 
comes itself an infraction of justice. Vicarious punish- 
ment is an obvious contradiction in terms, since the 
word punishment implies guilt, and the word vicarious 
implies innocence. No innocent man ever was, or 
could be, punished. He may have suffered, but 
what he suffered was the consequence of another’s 
sin, never the punishment of another’s guilt. If it 
was that, it was an outrage due to a mistake. God 
makes no mistakes, and vicarious punishment is an 
impossibility. 

This has been seen by Bishop Barry.! After 
showing that mediation usually, though not neces- 
sarily, involves suffering, he makes the distinction 
above noted :— 

“The Mediator, in the attempt to save others, 
will have to bear some of the external consequences 
of sin, which would otherwise fall on them, and 
which to them would be punishment, and which to 
the soul of him who saves them is suffering, but im 
no true sense punishment.” 

Thus, even if it be said that the punishment of 
sinners was laid upon Christ, so soon as it rested 
upon Him it ceased to be punishment, and became 
indistinguishable from the suffering of love. But 
this is not what is meant when it is argued that 
the punishment of sin could only be removed by 


1 Boyle Lectures, p. 153- 
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the equivalent punishment inflicted upon Christ. 
It is of the essence of the theory that the equiva- 
lent of punishment must only be punishment, and 
that as the original so the transferred suffering 
must be penal. We are glad to be able to quote 
the great authority of Bishop Barry in support of 
our independent conclusion that the sufferings of 
Christ were “in no true sense punishment.’ The 
prophecy of the suffering servant of God (Isa. 
lii. 13; liii.) should be read in the light of this 
fundamental distinction, which could not be more 
clearly expressed than in the familiar words, ‘ Surely 
He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows ; 
yet we did esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted’”’ (verse 4). The suffering of love was 

el 
regarded by others as the "suffering =e punishment. 
Nor is this’ interpretation contradicted by the words 
which follow, ‘He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions,” since the word translated “for” ought 
more properly to be rendered “from,” or “ because 
of” (cf. “Speaker’s Commentary” zx /oc.), and does 
not imply any penal suggestion whatever. 

But the moral difficulties of the doctrine of satis- 
faction do not end here, for the doctrine is neces- 
sarily accompanied by another inference still more 
precarious, namely, the doctrine of Satisfaction by 
imputation. 

Suppose Christ to have satisfied the law by bearing 
man’s punishment (if this be possible), what con- 
nexion has His satisfaction with man’s disobedience ? 
The theory connects the two by imputation; i.e. 
that the sins of mankind were imputed to Christ, 
and that the righteousness of Christ was imputed to 
mankind. So important a statement of the faith of 
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others must be given in their own words; but, as 
the question is not a personal one, no reference is 
appended. 

“The man incorporated in Christ is counted, 
reputed, as involved in His whole merit, as the Lord 
was counted, reputed, as involved in the man’s sin, 
His merit is thus imputed—that is to say, set down 
to the man.” 

Imputation, therefore, without which the doctrine 
of satisfaction by punishment is incomplete and 
hangs in the air, is the transference of demerit to 
Christ from the sinner, and the transference of merit 
to the sinner from Christ. The statement of the 
doctrine is its sufficient refutation. For what is 
merit? Merit, the Latin meritum, is a thing deserved; 
but desert is an absolutely personal thing, and by its 
very nature is incapable of any transference what- 
ever. My good desert or ill desert is my own, and 
I can no more transfer it to some one else, than that 
some one can transfer his good or ill desert to me.” 
And this theory is essential to the doctrine of satis- 
faction by punishment. 

The modified form of this theory, in which Christ 
is regarded not as having borne man’s punishment 
but rather as having paid his debt, is, when examined, 
no more satisfactory. A debt may be of two kinds. 
If my debt means merely my inability to pay, I may 
ask another to help me to pay it, or to pay it in my 
stead. The money which I owe may be given me 
by some one else. But sin is a debt of a different 
sort, for at bottom what I owe to God is myself, and 
that debt I alone can pay. That the Son of God 
should give Himself may be a pattern and example 
to me, but it cannot in the nature of things, or 
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rather in the nature of persons, be the same thing as 
if I had given myself. Still less will this substitution 
be possible if my debt be regarded as my liability to 
punishment, for I have no right to evade the proper 
penalty of my individual guilt. Granted that such 
an escape from penalty may at times take place in the 
administration of human law, yet it is none the less 
an evasion of justice, and by no means its satisfaction. 

There is only one class of penalty in which such 
an evasion is even possible—the penalty of fines. 
It is certainly the case that fines are allowed, and 
that they are occasionally imposed for moral offences, 
though usually in cases in which the offence has not 
resulted in personal damage to another. Where 
this has happened fines are no proper penalty, simply 
because they admit of that very thing being done 
in common life (which, it is consequently argued, 
may be allowed in theology), namely, the expiation 
of the fault of one by payment made by another. In 
fact, fines are only inflicted when other penalties would 
be too severe, and either never are, or never ought to 
be, imposed when the offence is such that it is essential 
that the doer should be the sufferer. Fines are an 
imperfect penalty, and we cannot seriously expect to 
explain the justice of heaven by. the obvious imper- 
fections of the police court, nor the atonement of 
Christ on principles which would justify the saie 
of indulgences, The only moral which can be safely 
drawn from the legal comparison is that the sooner 
the magistrate can substitute a form of penalty which 
prohibits, in place of one which invites, evasion, the 
better will it be for the ends of justice, and for the 
theology which has so contracted the infection of 
legality. Bad law has made bad theology. Let 
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the former be improved, and the theologians will 
have lost this last argument for the theory of a 
substituted penalty, which they have discovered in 
the evasibility of fines. No other form of penalty 
can be evaded in this way, save only the pecuniary ; 
adulteries, murders, felonies, and such like, are only 
punishable by penalties indisseverable from the person 
of the criminal. How then shall sin, which is the 
cause of them all, evade its personal punishment, while 
the crimes of which it is the cause admit of no inter- 
position between the penalty and the offender ? 
There is, however, a yet more fundamental ob- 
jection against all these theories of intervention than 
any drawn from their logical failure. Might it not 
appear from these theories as if the chief part of 
that which man has to dread is punishment? Jus- 
tice must be satisfied by punishment: substitution 
is One person undertaking to be punished in the 
stead of another; imputation is a theory invented 
to explain the wrong incidence of punishment. It 
is all punishment, but where is sin? It is all the 
removal of the effect, but what about the removal 
of the cause? If sin had no consequences, it would 
seem as if, according to this theory, there need have 
been no atonement at all. But the worst thing 
about sin is sm. If sin had no consequence of 
punishment it would still have been sin, the curse, 
of mankind. To regard punishment and not sin as| 
the real evil from which Christ came to deliver man- | 
kind is to take a most defective view, and, moreover, 
a view inconsistent with Scripture, bs ae speaks of | 
Jesus as the name of Him who should “save His | 
people from their sins,” from the anger of conscience | 
no less than from the anger of God. We are rightly ' 
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grieved if, when our children have done amiss, they 
are only concerned about the rod, and we point out 
to them that criminals fear punishment, but that 
Christians should fear sin, whether punished or un- 
punished. The ethics of the nursery are far in 
advance of the ethics of the pulpit, because natural 


and unconscious, and not perplexed by theory. _Sin 


must not be measured by its punishment but by its 


loss, the sense of disunion with God, and of discontent 


with ourselves, To deliver from punishment, and 
not at the same time to deliver from sin, would be 
a curse and not a blessing. The cessation of pain 
would be as grave a symptom in the maladies of the 
soul as in the diseases of the body, the token that 
nature has given up the fight, and the prelude of 
mortification and death. 

These reflections bring us near to the root of the 
matter, which is this, that we need atonement, not 
solely nor chiefly for the remission of punishment, 
but for the remission of sin, and as a means to our 


reconciliation with God. Atonement is this recon- 


ciliation, the whole process of it and its final result, 
and to define it in terms of punishment is_an_un- 
speakable degradation of the highest mystery of 
religion, nay, of religion itself. crete is com- 
munion with God, and a holy fellowship, which has 
been interrupted by sin, and needs to be restored 


and consummated. To regard this restoration as 


a matter of rewards and punishments, as was so 
often done in the utilitarian language of a past cen- 
tury, is as fatal in theology as it would be destructive 
of all the finer feelings in common life. Recon- 
ciliation with God is itself the reward, apart from all 
other rewards, and the absence of reconciliation is 
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in itself the very capital punishment, apart from 
all other punishments. The knowledge of God is 
life eternal, and ignorance of this knowledge is 
death. The unwor ‘hy conceptions above mentioned 
have exerted a sinister and baneful influence upon 
all religion, but most of all on the doctrine of the 
Atonement. We may spoil heaven for ourselves 
if we like (for that is our own concern and our 
private loss) by weighing its bliss in mercantile scales, 
but let us refrain from spoiling the Cross by adopting 
any theory which, however remotely or unconsciously, 
substitutes the avoidance of hell for the true joy of 
reconciliation with our Father in heaven, a recon- 
ciliation which is the removal, not so much of punish- 
ment, as of that which is the cause of punishment, 
namely, sin. 
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CHAPTER X 
CHRIST'S SATISFACTION BY OBEDIENCE 


Tue doctrine of satisfaction is so entangled with 
moral difficulty and perplexity that it is fast vanish- 
ing from modern theology. That this should be the 
case is much to be deplored, for a doctrine so widely 
held must surely rest upon some foundation of truth, 
and some instinctive need in the mind of man. The 
very weakness of the arguments by which it has been 
supported seems to suggest that its tenure of posses- 
sion is secured upon a more valid title than is com- 
monly apparent. The advice of a learned judge to 
his successor, ‘‘Give your decisions but not your 
reasons, for your decisions may be right though your 
reasons are wrong,” is a reminder of the fact, so 


, often forgotten, that the truth of a doctrine does not 


depend upon the arguments by which it has been 
supported. 

Now the view taken of satisfaction has been 
coloured and distorted by an erroneous view of 
sacrifice as being symbolic of punishment. Sin has 
been regarded as a personal affront to God, which 
must be wiped out by the satisfaction of punishment, 
and Christ has been regarded as inclining His Father 
to mercy by His interposition as the penal victim. 
These fancies are altogether unworthy when applied 


to the moral Governor of the Universe, whose name 
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is Love, and Who is incapable of any desires outside 


the good of His creatures. The need of satisfaction | 
is not in God. He desires it only for the sake of — 


men. The difficulty of forgiveness—and there is a 
great difficulty in forgiveness—does not arise from 
any reluctance on the side of God to its bestowal. 

Nor is satisfaction needed by the laws of God, as 
distinct from His personal claims. The laws of God’s 
moral government, like the laws of His natural 
government, can be trusted to take care of them- 
selves. They are parts of the same code, and are 
enforced by the same means, the unbending rule of 
consequences, so solemnly defined by Bishop Butler 
in the terms: “Things are what they are, and their 
consequences will be what they will be.” They are 
inflexible and unchangeable, and are honoured alike 
in the breach as in the observance. Believers and 
unbelievers are equally under their sway, nor did the 
Atonement of Christ make any change in their opera- 
tion. Though Christ has died, punishment still con- 
tinues, and will continue, for we are to be judged at 
the last according to our works, and “ Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap.” Laws of this 
nature need _no_ satisfaction, because they satisfy 
themselves. That needs no repair which never was 
broken. 

But if satisfaction must not be regarded in the 
light of a compensation either to an offended God 
or to a broken law, is there then any room for such 
a doctrine, any purpose that it can be thought to 
serve? Many have thought that there is no need of 
the doctrine. With this view we cannot coincide, 
We hold, indeed, that Christ’s satisfaction made no 
change in God, or in His disposition towards mankind, 
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in His love or in His righteousness, but that what 
it did was to define once and for ever the change 
needed in man, and what must be found in him 
before he could enjoy the divine approval ; and 
that it defined this change in the concrete terms of 
a personal human life, a life atoned to God. To 
make such a definition had been the object of the 
law, which endeavoured to inscribe the lineaments of 
such a life on tables of stone. It had been the pur- 
pose of the multifarious ceremonial of the priestly 
code to portray, by means of sacrificial devotion, 
wherewith man should appear before God with ac- 
ceptance. Psalmists had sung, “Who shall ascend 
into the hill of the Lord, or who shall rise up in His 
holy place?”” They answered their own question 
but feebly and ineffectively, for no hands were clean 
and no heart was pure. Prophets were commis- 
sioned to declare the manifold aspects of such a 
character, but as yet that character had been ima- 
gined, not seen. Christ came to fulfil both the law 
and the prophets, both the ritual and psalmody of 
the temple worship. He came as the personal com- 
pendium of the law, as the high priest and offering 
of a better covenant, as the realisation of the king 
after God’s own heart, as the servant of Jehovah 
delineated in the prophetic vision. He that had 
spoken in many parts and divers manners in time 
past spake at last in the person of His Son, and in 
Him gave mankind its own express image, as it had 
been for ever in the divine foreknowledge, the ideal 
humanity which alone could satisfy its Maker, the 
“Beloved Son” in whom He was “ well pleased.” 
Christ satisfied the Father by presenting the image 
| of His own holiness and love, and the Father could — 
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be satisfied with nothing less. This was the satisfac- 
tion rendered by Christ's life, and this the satisfaction 
rendered by His death—“ Therefore doth My Father 
love Me, because I lay down My life” (S. John x. 17), 

Such_a_ satisfaction must have been rendered 
voluntarily. Had the sufferings of the cross been 
penal, it would have mattered nothing whether they 
were borne voluntarily or involuntarily. The latter 
view of them might even be thought to enhance the 
majesty and inflexibility of law, pressing on, without 
respect of persons, the Juggernaut of an iron neces- 
sity, before which all must have fallen prostrate had 
not One of more value than all interposed as the 
substitute and equivalent of mankind. To have 
crushed the will of Christ would then have been the 
crowning achievement of the law. But the will of 
Christ was not crushed, since He Himself says: “ No 
one taketh” My life “away from Me, but I lay it 
down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, and 
I have power to take it again” (S. John x. 18). Here 
is no suggestion of anything that can in the remotest 
degree be called punishment. The law shows its 
power, not the power to crush, but the power to 
inspire the will. The law did not embrace Christ in 
its iron grip ; rather He embraced the law, and would 
not let it go. 

By which view of the sufferings of Christ does the 
law receive the greater honour? Upon the answer 
to this question depends our view of the nature of 
Christ’s satisfaction. He rendered the greatest satis- 
faction possible; upon this all will be agreed. If 
punishment be indeed the greatest satisfaction, He 
rendered the satisfaction of punishment. But if 
there be a greater satisfaction than any punishment, 
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however exemplary, could afford, then He must have 
rendered this greatest satisfaction, and not that of 
punishment. Voluntary obedience, willing service, 
the loyalty of love, the homage of submission, the 


‘zeal of devotion, are alone of value in the sight 


of Him who “loveth a cheerful giver.” Than this 
satisfaction by obedience no higher satisfaction is 
possible or conceivable. It excels satisfaction by 
punishment as much as heaven is higher than hell, 
and therefore this was the satisfaction rendered by 
Christ. 

This was the satisfaction taught by sacrifice, and 
it is only because sacrifice has been misunderstood 
and distorted into the alien meaning of punishment, 
that an infinite degradation has fallen upon the 
doctrine of satisfaction. Can any one conceive a 
greater disappointment than to find that what he has 
done for another out of pure love and devotion, has 
been mistaken for the endurance of punishment ? 
And has not what Christ suffered for love been taken 
as endured for punishment? The Father also is 
robbed of His greatest honour if the sufferings which 
were the argument and proof of His fatherhood 
become only a proof of His inflexible strictness. 
Punishment can never under any circumstances 
demonstrate the righteousness of law. The obscure 
graves within the precincts of a prison are no proof 
of the righteousness of the law under which their 
occupants perished ; sometimes they are witnesses to 
cruel injustice. To find a full testimonial to the 
laws of England we must pace the corridors and 
tread the aisles of S. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. 
Here lie those who suffered for the laws and institu- 
tions of their country, and by their suffering shed an 
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‘undying glory alike upon themselves and upon the 
country which called forth such heroic deeds. But 
what they suffered was not punishment, but sacrifice. 
In which of these sepulchres shall we place the 
body of Christ? Nothing but a foregone conclusion 
could have stifled the natural instinct to set Christ at 
the head of those who gave up their lives on behalf 
of their brethren: for “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 

What was the need of such a satisfaction? The 
answer has been given in terms of sacrifice. The 
Same answer may be made without the use of sacri- 
ficial language, if we will be content to speak in 
terms of common experience. Do we find that 
forgiveness is a gift that can be lavished indiscrimi- 
nately? Is the only difficulty concerned with human 
reluctance to forgive, and that being overcome, is 
there no further obstacle to universal amnesty ? 

A very superficial acquaintance with the conditions 
of human life is sufficient to reveal the fact that the 
main impediment to forgiveness lies not in the 
offended but in the offender. Dangers encompass 
the path of the “good easy man,” which not only 
involve him in frequent difficulties, but make him 
a terror to all around him. The indulgence of an 
Eli was a curse to the people of the Lord, and the 
cause of positive hurt and damage to his own family, 
and most of all to those very sons who “ made them- 
selves vile and he restrained them not.” There is 
no need to search for scriptural examples of a 
principle which operates all around us. Indiscrimi- 
nate charity is daily adding to the sum of pauper- 
ism. The soft indulgence of parents and masters is 
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emasculating the vitality of the race, and the wise are 
everywhere occupied in undoing the harm done by 
the good. Of all problems the very hardest is to 
know which way mercy lies, whether in severity or in 
tenderness. Forgiveness in its widest sense of the 
fitting attitude of love in relation to sin, must ever 
be attended with moral peril. This is the truth that 
lies at the basis of the doctrine of satisfaction. The 
obstacle of forgiveness is not in God, but in man. 

So far from eliminating the danger inherent in 
forgiveness, the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction is 
often so preached as to magnify and to increase that 
danger till it becomes practically unavoidable. The 
peril of antinomianism waits upon all attempts 
to isolate forgiveness from a moral change in the 
person to be forgiven, and is increased by the doctrine 
of satisfaction by punishment of a substitute, which 
suggests, if it does not actually assert, that no other 
condition is necessary for forgiveness than ‘the 
acceptance of Christ as the substituted victim.” 

Hence arises the need of a true doctrine of satis- 
faction expressly directed against such dangerous 
tendencies, since the remedy has been so administered 
as to cause the very disease which it was designed 
to prevent. .In granting forgiveness to men, God 
is faced by the same moral peril which is incurred 
by ourselves when called to forgive our fellow-men. 
That peril is the lowering of the moral standard. 
This is not a matter of personal danger to the 
forgiver. Doubtless it might be this, and to cast 
pearls before swine involves the danger that “they 
may turn again and rend you.” But the more 
pressing danger concerns others. We have no 
right to forgive when our forgiveness will do 
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harm rather than good to the recipient. Depress 
the moral standard, bring justice into contempt, 
and what you have meant for mercy becomes a 
hope of impunity, and even an incentive to sin. 
Even in our insignificant human transactions we 
insist upon something which, when it is analysed, 
amounts to what is really a satisfaction. Who has 
not felt the desire to forgive, but knows that it 
would not be right to yield to that desire until 
certain conditions have been satisfied, and that to 
do so would be not oniy wrong but unkind, both 
to the offenders and to those, not ourselves neces- 
sarily, who have suffered from the offence? This 
objection may, of course, be merely personal and 
prejudiced, and then, as our Saviour directs us, 
we are to turn the cheek to the smiter; but often 
it is wholly right, and the smiter must be resisted 
lest he go on smiting, not only ourselves but 
others, and bring himself into deeper condemna- 
tion. Charity, mercy, toleration, are not so simple 
as they look. The disposition which should incline 
us to show them is indeed of universal obligation, 
but the method needs manifold consideration. All 
are to “love their enemies, and pray for those 
who despitefully use them”; but neither our love 
nor our prayers imply that it is immaterial whether 
or not our enemies turn from their enmity, nor 
do they preclude us from attempting their reforma- 
tion. 

Should it, however, be said that man is not 
entitled to satisfaction before he forgives, and that, 
therefore, God will make no such demand, it must 
be remembered that God is the guardian of the 
moral law in a far different sense from that in 
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which the interests of the law are entrusted to 
mortals. And yet even amongst ourselves an 
official position renders the grant of forgiveness 
more difficult and responsible than for private 
persons. A parent, a schoolmaster, an officer, may 
find himself compelled to withhold what he would 
in his individual capacity be ready to bestow. Still 
more is this the case with the magistrate and the 
judge. The criminal is not the only person to be 
considered. The plea for pity receives the con- 
clusive answer :— 


“‘T show it most of all when I show justice ; 
For then I pity those I do not know, 
Which a dismiss’d offence would after gall.” 
—Measure for Measure, Act ii sc. 2. 


The law is incapable of forgiveness; this is its 
limitation. God can forgive, because God knows 
as man cannot know the degree of the offence, 
and the reality of repentance. But even for God, 
Who is “greater than our hearts and knoweth all 
things,” forgiveness demands justification. The 
satisfaction due to God has doubtless been greatly 
misstated. It has been viewed as a personal 
recompense made to cover a_ personal slight. 
Man’s sin is not the misfortune of God, but it is 
the wrong of man. For every sin there is a meed 
of suffering, and that suffering is not confined to 
the culprit, but ramifies and extends far beyond 
all knowledge or imagination. The sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, and the 
children’s children. Men suffer for the faults of 
those whom they have never known or even heard 
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of. Would it be right that God should be regard- 
less of the sufferings which sin brings upon the 
innocent? If sin were only between man and 
God, and not also between man and man, the 
forgiveness of sin might conceivably be more 
readily granted. The popular belief that Christ 
has borne the punishment of sin, and therefore 
that punishment is remitted, even if it were a true 
account of what Christ has done, would not alter 
the fact that the consequences of sin descend upon 
the guiltless. Forgiveness, unaccompanied by a 
qualifications, and unattended by the intention of 
restitution, would be a crime inflicted against those | 
who have already suffered from the crimes of | 
others. To let loose a criminal upon society, with- 
out a sufficient pledge that he will no longer 
offend, is mercy neither to him nor to others, 
since to him is given the power to increase his 
guilt, and to them the probability of augmented 
suffering. For one who has sinned against all or 
any of the last five commandments to be allowed 
to think himself forgiven of God, and to be satis- 
fied that his account with heaven is made ue 
because of his belief in something that Christ has } 
done, while his accounts with men are still out- | 
standing, is a fraud upon humanity. How are - 
the sufferers by another’s sin relieved or recom- 
pensed by the fact, if it be a fact, that Christ has 
borne the wrongdoer’s punishment, so long as they 
still bear the burden of his wrongdoing?  For- 
giveness granted by God, without a moral change 
in the person forgiven, such a change as_ will 
inevitably lead him to undo the wrong done, and 
to make satisfaction to those whom he has injured, 
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cannot be anything else than an immoral trans- 
action. Such remission of sin is not remission, but 
remissness. By such treatment the parable of the 
Unjust Steward is done over again with the parts 
reversed, and the Master is made to say, “ Satisfy 
me, and the rest of your debts can remain unpaid.” 
The intention of the parable was to show that it 
is wrong to rob God in order to pay man, but 
what is here done is to rob man in order to pay 
God. Sin_is the withholding of two rights, the 
right of f God, and the right of man, and payment 
of the first cannot be held to compensate for the 
continued refusal to pay the second. God is as 
much the God of our justice as of His own. His 
justice can assert itself. The wrong of human sin 
cannot disturb the courts of heaven. The sufferers 
from sin are not in heaven but upon earth. Here, 
and, so far as we can tell, here only, sin has des- 
tructive power, and here chiefly must be shown the 
righteousness of God. His mercy can never be dis- 
played at the expense of our justice. 

These considerations fairly faced show beyond all 
contradiction that forgiveness, as distinct from the 
final abolition of sin, is a matter of no small diffi- 
culty. The extinction of sin needs no justification 
nor apology. To cause men to cease from evil 
and learn to do well is a sufficient satisfaction of 
law divine and human, for that which restores the 
law satisfies the law. aaa yet forgiveness is neces- 
Sary towards final restoration. Unless forgiveness 
precedes, restoration can never follow. Forgive- 


ness is the treatment of the imperfect as_perfect, 


in order that they may become perfect. If God 
can show no favour to sinners, there will never be 
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any saints. The restoration of man to holiness 
must be preceded by his restoration to the divine 
favour. Grace must anticipate desert. When there- 
fore God accepts ordinary human penitence it is 
an act of mercy, and, as are all acts of mercy, 
experimental, and liable to abuse. How can that 
abuse be prevented? Only by something which 
shall mark the insufficiency of penitence ; only by 
something which shall show the, as yet, only half 
realised heinousness Gh y sinis That something is 
the Cross 3 Christ, the final revelation of ‘sin, the. 


of the former so fully and unanswerably, and puts 
such honour upon the latter by unreserved and 
willing obedience, that the grant of forgiveness can 
be mde without misconception and illusion on the 
part of. the sinner, and without detriment to the 
moral orderof the universe... In Christ God was 
justified, sin condemned, and mercy enabled to 
extend its arms of invitation to a sinful world. 

Thus in denying the doctrine of satisfaction by 
punishment, it by no means follows that it is neces- 
sary to deny the need of satisfaction altogether. 


Satisfaction is still needed ; the justice of God, in- | 
fringed and defied by Pama sin, needs reassertion, | 


and this need is rendered more imperative by God’s | 
overtures of mercy, since the tendency of mercy is to | 


| 


lessen the authority of justice, already impaired by | 


trangression, Thus the instinctive feeling that satis- | 
faction and forgiveness must go-hand in hand is | 
justified. It is this instinct which has given popular | 
theories their only validity ; and, ioaen the theories | 


are wrong, the instinct is right. Thus it being’ 


rightly argued that the law of God must in some 
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way be satisfied, and the only satisfaction imagined 
being the punishment of a substitute, vicarious 
punishment has secured acceptance in spite of the 
moral difficulties by which it is surrounded. One 
moral difficulty has in fact been set against another, 
and it has been thought to be so essential that 
the law of God should be satisfied, that satisfaction 


_ by vicarious punishment has been accepted as the 


only solution of the problem. The argument has in 


- fact taken the conclusive form of a dilemma—either 


an unsatisfied law or a substituted Christ. 

This dilemma has now been met by the denial 
that punishment, especially the punishment of a 
substitute, is any real satisfaction at all. But is there 
no better satisfaction? The answer is now obvious, 
the satisfaction of love... ‘ Love,” not punishment, 
is “the fulfilment of the law.” Punishment is an 
admission that the law has been broken: loving 
obedience is the proof that the law itself is holy and 
just, and ought never to have been broken at_ all. 
Christ came to fulfil the law, in the only way in 
which a law can ever be fulfilled, by a perfect and 
entire obedience and devotion. Thus was the law 
reinstated, and more than reinstated, for it was 
declared not only to be the rule of life, but worthy of 
the suffering of death, even the death of the Cross. 
With this death God was satisfied, and the divine 
satisfaction was manifested both in the Resurrection 
and in the Ascension of Christ. God gave back to 
Christ the life given, and raised it to realms of 
blessedness before unknown—“ Wherefore also God 
highly exalted Him, and gave unto Him the name 
which is above every name, that in the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, and that every tongue 
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should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the | 
glory of God the Father ” (Phil. ii. g—11). 

Such a satisfaction was necessary before sin could 
be forgiven without risk of misconception, and it 
could be made only by the sinless. Before there 
could be any effectual pardon for sin there must 
come the knowledge of holiness. If Christ had not 
come, man had not had sin, or, having it, had_not 
known that he had it, He would have had no 
desire for deliverance, having never realised his 
bondage. And this knowledge must, in order to be 
effectual, be actual and personal, must be defined not 
in words but in a person. Men must see a man 
choosing, and must be led to desire to imitate his 
choice. The presentation of this moral issue in- 


volved a personal exhibition. ut tn 
The obedience which satisfies God could only be »..- 


seen in being and working. To please and satisfy 
God man must not only do certain things, but be of 
a certain character. That character must be known 
before it could be chosen, and must be manifested 
before it could be known. It must be lived, and, 
since death is the supreme test of character, it must 
pass through the experience of death. It must be 
achieved under all the circumstances of human life 
outward and inward, in order to present man with 
the ideal of himself, concrete, personal, practicable, 
and, above all things, human. Man must know what 
he ought to be, before he can desire to be what he 
ought to be, or can repent for his failure to reach 
the standard and measure designed for him by God. 

The life, and still more the death, of Christ 
was such a manifestation, What this manifestation 
was designed to effect, and has to a great extent 
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succeeded in effecting, may be defined in our Lord’s 
own words. Alike of the Cross as of the Spirit, it 
may be said that it has “convicted the world in 
respect of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment” 
(S. John xvi. 8), To convince or convict is to repre- 
sent the facts in so clear a light that they must be 
seen and known to be true. The facts include all 
that is essential in the relation between man and 
God, sin, righteousness, and moral responsibility. 
What is needed is to change the attitude of the 
world, and to change it in three definite respects. 

(1) As to Sin. 

The Cross of Christ is the revelation of sin. It is 
the light which makes the darkness visible. Without 
the light the world would not have known its dark- 
ness. If Christ had not come and spoken the world 
would not have had sin (cf John xv. 22). If Christ 
had not been crucified, the revelation of the sin of 
the world would have been incomplete. To have 
killed Christ reveals the potentiality of sin. Thus 


the Cross stands to the world in the place of its 


accusing conscience. The record of the cruci- 
fixion, a mass of contradictions if regarded as the 
vicarious punishment of the sinless, becomes_a_con- 
sistent narrative when interpreted as the condemna- 
tion of sin. Every darling sin of man, every besetting 
weakness, is there allowed license to appear in its 
native colours. The love of money betrays, the love 
of self- preservation deserts, the odium theologicum 
passes judgment in the chair of the High Priest ; 
worldliness in the court of the Jewish king crowns 
the true King of the Jews with the mockery of a 
crown and the semblance of a sceptre ; fear ratifies 
the sentence passed by hatred, to the applause of 


—— 
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popular approbation ; callous indifference and heart- | 
less pleasure cast the dice beneath the cross. As if 

to focus the meaning of the awful scene, the Sinless 

does not die alone, but is numbered with the trans- | 
gressors—crucified between two thieves, “one on His 
right hand, the other on His left.” These reflections 
are the commonplace of the Cross, patent and open 
to every reader and every hearer of the story, but 
they are none the less valuable. They are absolutely 
obscured if the responsibility for Calvary is trans- 
ferred from man to God, and if the cross is regarded 
as punishment, and every actor thought to be as it 
were only a figure in a miracle play. Man ruled, 
but God overruled ; and the triumph of sin was made 
the triumph of Gheer over sin. Sin was condemned, 
sin was crucified, in the condemnation and crucifixion 
of Christ. He convicted the world of sin. 

(2) As to Righteousness. 

The work of Christ culminating in His Death, 
Resurrection and Ascension, is the manifestation of 
righteousness. The mission of Christ was “to fulfil 
all righteousness.’ This was no outward conformity 
to ceremonial and moral observances, but obedience 
to a law within. That law had been as much broken 
in its observance as in its actual breach. It had been 
narrowed to the dimensions of a system of deport- 
ment, defining that which a man must, or more often 
must not do, and 1 omitting that_which man must.be, 
It had become concerned with all that was imper- 
sonal, now it was restored in a person, “ Jesus Christ 
the righteous.”’ Of this righteousness the Cross was 
the supreme manifestation, and the lesson taught was 
the lesson learned by its first Gentile spectator— 
“Truly this was a righteous man ; truly this was the 
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Son of God,” These two descriptions are of one 
meaning. Righteousness is a right relation to God, 
and sonship is that right relation, including as it does 
brotherhood, or the right relation of man to man. 
That right relation, ever present in Christ's life, 
was the supreme feature, even the cause of His 
death. The meaning of the cross is seen in the 
Garden, where Christ made choice of the righteousness 
of God, cost what it might, cost what it must. And 
that which He chose was equally the righteousness of 
man. There are two proofs of righteousness, life and 
death, and Christ fulfilled both. ‘He was obedient, 
not to death regarded as a divine sentence, but 
“up to death”; that is, to death as the final test 
and seal of entire devotion. This devotion was ‘‘ The 
work Thou gavest Me to do,” and the work which 
was “finished” upon the cross, “A righteous man 
is the noblest work of God”; and that work was 
completed when Jesus died. So dying He convinced 
the world of righteousness. Henceforth righteousness 
was Christ. 

(3) As to Judgment. 

The Cross was the crisis in the history of humanity, 
the awful alternative of choice. Now for the first time 
were manifested the two things between which man 
must make his choice—sin and righteousness. The 
element of choice is writ large upon the whole history 


of the crucifixion. Every actor was a chooser: 


Judas between love of the bag and love of his 
Master ; Peter between love and shame; Annas 


_ and Caiaphas between Christ and the supposed good 
of country; Pilate between duty and fear; the 


people between Christ and Barabbas. The cross 
has ever been the judgment-seat of the world. 
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Here the decision of mankind was reversed at the 
bar of God. This was the thought present to the 
mind of Christ as He looked forward to His Passion: 
“ Now is the judgment of this world ; now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out. And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
Myself” (S. John xii. 31). 

It is indeed the especial work of the Spirit to 
bring about the conviction of the world of sin, 
righteousness, and judgment. But He speaks not / 
of Himself, but takes of the things of Christ aus 
showeth them unto us, and, most of all, the things ; 
of the Cross. 

The work of the Spirit, as declared by Christ, is 
the best commentary upon the meaning of the Cross. 
Its object, as _thus.defined,.was.to.produce.in. man 
the things pertaining to salvation, not to make a 
change in the disposition of God. Towards sin 
and righteousness God can make no change. He 
cannot lay aside His anger against sin, without at 
the same time laying aside His love of righteousness 
He cannot cease to be God in His attitude to these. 
Nor can man cease to be man by laying aside his 
responsibility of choice. As man he must choose, 
and no act of another in his place or stead 
can relieve him of his duty and _ prerogative. 
Christ has done all that is possible on his behalt 
in laying before him the two ways of life and 
death. He has shown the sinfulness of sin and 
the right and claim of righteousness, and thereby 
has confronted the world with a definite issue, either 
to crucify Christ, or to be crucified with Him. Thus 
the moral issue before the world and every man in 
the world, is focussed in a Person, and “He that 
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hath the Son hath the life, and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not the life.” Christ presented 
to God a perfect life, an entire submission. He 
defined for all time what this submission involves ; 
and, since it was the object of every sacrifice to 
show that submission was needful for reconcilia- 
tion, He was the perfect sacrifice, and, being this, 
was the perfect satisfaction. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE PROPITIATION OF CHRIST 


THE object of the earlier chapters of this treatise has 
been, by means of an examination of the meaning of 
sacrifice, to discuss, and, so far as possible, to define 
the work of Christ in human salvation, or, as this 
work is popularly termed, His Atonement. Dis- 
cussion is, however, much easier than definition, 
and it is much easier to describe this work in 
general terms than it is to reduce our statement 
into the compass of a single word or comprehensive 
phrase. We can hardly get nearer to what we 
believe to be the truth upon this great subject 
than by saying, with Bishop Westcott, that ‘Christ 
satisfied the conditions upon which forgiveness 
rests,” meaning by these conditions whatever must, 
in the nature of things, be needful for the grant 
of forgiveness, in order that it may be bestowed 
and received without prejudice to the giver, or to 
the recipient, or to any persons concerned with the 
transaction. Forgiveness is not a benefit which can 
be lavished broadcast, since if so dispensed it runs 
the risk of not being a benefit at all, but may even 
become a curse. It was not the an of Christ 
to dispose God to forgive mankind, for to that God 
was disposed already, but_rather to “RAAE the grant 
of forgiveness to be beneficially received. However 
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difficult it may be to define the method by which 
these high and needful ends were accomplished, 
it is easy to see that they were actually attained 
in Christ. The apparent tendency of the Redemp- 
tion of Christ has been, as Dr. Macleod Campbell 
has so happily expressed it, to voice the ‘‘Amen_ of 
humanity” to the righteous judgment of God; to 
vindicate, that is to say, the divine justice, and 
to deter mankind from sin. But whatever vindi- 


' cates the authority of law, and contributes to its 
, observance, plainly renders forgiveness beneficial, 
_ since the danger to which forgiveness is liable is 


that the law should be despised, and that conse- 
quently the exhibition of mercy and leniency should 
have as its only result the increase of sin. What- 
ever does more than this, and actually enhances 
the estimation in which the law of God is regarded, 
and provides new and more effective deterrents from 


' sin, evidently “satisfies the conditions upon which 
| forgiveness rests 


” 


in the highest conceivable degree. 

When, however, it is needful for an explanatory 
reason to define what Christ has so evidently accom- 
plished, and to compress our definition within the 
limits of a single word, language seems incapable of 
providing us with any really adequate term, whether 
in our own vernacular or in that of any other nation. 
The work of Christ was so entirely unique, His com- 
mission to safeguard the mercy of God so far beyond 
any office or function known in human relations, 
that it is not easy to find any suitable nomenclature, 
and every term seems more or less inaccurate. Per- 
haps the best of all is that employed but once in the 
New Testament, the word “surety” (Heb. vii. 22, 
“the surety of a better covenant ’”’—Vulgate, Melioris 
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testamenti sponsor); since this description seems to 
express the truth that the mission of Christ was 
undertaken in the interests of mankind. 

Though both statements are probably true, the 
context seems to show that Christ is to be regarded 
(cf. Westcott 7 Joc.) not as “a surety for man to God, 
but a-surety of a covenant of God with man,” Christ 
is, so to say, the trustee of the Father’s benevolent in- 
tentions of mercy towards mankind, constituted in the 
divine appointment to prevent “that which should 
have been for our good” becoming to us “an occasion 
of falling.” Of such ill results proceeding from the 
best and kindest intentions of benefactors the world 
has many sad examples. God desired a very different 
fate for His intentions of grace towards mankind, and 
it was the office of Christ to convey His goodwill to 
mankind in such a way as to make it inoperative of 
harm and wholly beneficent. Whether it will be 
thought permissible to employ so lowly a term as the 
trusteeship of Christ may be doubted. Let the same 
truth therefore be expressed in the term “surety,” and 
our object will be gained ; for that this illustration is 
nearer the truth of the matter than any other seems 
beyond question, since it can never be misinterpreted, 
or give any colour to the view that the love of God 
was the result of the mission of Christ, in opposition 
to Scripture, which uniformly teaches that love was 
its cause and intention, and that the Atonement was 
a means of carrying that intention to good effect, and 
of making that cause operative of human salvation. 

The “mediation of Christ” can of course express 
the same truth, namely, that Christ is the medium 
through whom men are restored to their right 
relation to God (cA. 1 Tim. ii. 5 (R.V.). “There is one 
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God, one mediator also between God and men, Him- 
self man, Christ Jesus”), since through Him God 
imparts Himself to man, and man unites himself to 
God. Christ was such a mediator, “standing,” as 
Bishop Westcott says, “between the contracting 
parties in order to bring them into fellowship.” Un- 
fortunately mediation has passed through a change 
of meaning somewhat similar to that which has 
affected the word Atonement, and is now practically 
equivalent only to intercession, thus becoming incon- 
sistent with its Biblical use. A covenant, as defined 
by Bishop Westcott, is “(a disposition of things de- 
termined by God for man, and brought about through 
Christ.” The mediator of a covenant is therefore not 
one who intercedes with God in order that the will of 
God towards man should be reversed, but one who 
comes to carry out the predisposition of God. 

The change of meaning which has passed over 
mediation makes it no longer a fit word to express 
that which it was originally employed to express, in 
the same way that a coin worn and defaced by usage is 
no longer capable of representing the value intended 
by its denomination, and should be withdrawn from 
currency. The same might be said of very many of 
the words employed in Scripture to set forth the work 
_ of Christ in salvation. They have become altered in 
meaning, not merely by use through the centuries, 
but by having been subjected to the corrosion of 
a particular theory, and must one and all be com- 
pared with their primitive significations before they 
can be safely accepted as exponents of the truth. 

More than this, the truth itself is hard to convey and 
to be apprehended, even when the language in which © 
it was first expressed has been thoroughly understood. 
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“ Periculosum est de Deo etiam vera dicere”; and if 
this caution more fully applies to the consideration of 
the divine nature, it applies in a very real degree to the 
divine operations, and especially to the divine pro- 
visions for the salvation and restoration of mankind. 
These are expressed in sundry ways and divers 
manners in Scripture. The apostolic writings do not 
lay down any system of speculative truth, but each 
expression describes some particular aspect of the 
truth for some useful purpose, and we must always 
endeavour to discover what that purpose was, or we 
shall not understand the expression. Truth, as set 
forth in the Bible, was aimed primarily at the heart, 
and whoever forgets this misses what was _princi- 
pally intended, and sees something whch was never 
imagined by the writers. This caution is needful in 
all scriptural interpretation ; we must never overpress 
the text in order to make it yield more nutriment 
than it was intended to afford. The language of 
inspiration is human language, though the truths of 


inspiration are divine, and therefore this language | 


ought never to be regarded as a perfect exponent 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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of the truths which it reveals. Whenever God has © 


spoken to men He allows His agents to employ all 
customary modes of speech, since, if He did not do 
this, the language they spoke would in effect be the 
most imperfect of any, because it would be the least 
intelligible. This obvious reflection concerns the 
whole record of revelation, but it is especially appl- 
cable to the doctrine of the Atonement. This is 
placed in every conceivable light, and is illustrated 
by analogies drawn from the widest range of subjects, 
but not every analogy contains a perfect correspond- 
ence, nor is every illustration a definition. The genesis 
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of particular theories may in several instances be 
shown to have arisen from what were merely illus- 
trations, and from that very part of them in which 
they failed to correspond to the truth they were 
designed to set forth. Illustrations, like parables, 
can never be used as arguments without the greatest 
caution, since they must be limited to the purpose for 
which they were selected, and cannot safely be used 
for any other. 

One such illustration, in addition to those already 
considered, must receive special treatment in the 
present chapter, since otherwise it might seem to 
contradict what has been already established by a 
review of the sacrificial system of the Old Testament— 
namely,our contention that the purpose of sacrifice was 


_ not the conciliation of a hostile deity, but the removal 


_ from the worshipper of that which rendered him incap- 


- able of fellowship with God. This term is propitia- 
“tion, and it must be granted that it seems at first sight 


the very converse and negation of our conclusion, and 
appears to convey the idea that God’s anger was first 
appeased bysacrifice under the Old Testament, and was 
then more perfectly appeased by the sacrifice of Christ. 

In our investigation of the meaning of propitiation 
one principle must be followed, and will be readily 


_ allowed to us, namely, that the scriptural authors 


must be suffered to explain their own terms in their 
own way, Let it be granted unreservedly that 
in Pagan writings the word propitiation habitually 
means the conciliation of an offended deity, and 
that this conciliation was supposed to be effected 
by the gifts and sacrifices of the worshippers. Let 
all this be granted, but with the important reserva- 
tion that S. Paul and S, John, who alone employ 
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the term, although not heathen worshippers, were 
under t the obligation to use the same words which 
were in common circulation in the heathen world, 
for the obvious reason that there were no other words 
available, and that unless they made use of language 
understanded by the common people, they would, 
in fact, use no language at all, They had indeed 
no choice in the matter, since the choice had been 
already made when the Old Testament was translated 
into the Greek version of the Septuagint, and the 
Greek words (iAacj0s, (NacKés Oar) were made the ren- 
dering for the original Hebrew words (Kapporeth and 
Kipper). Here almost, if not quite, insensibly, the 
old conception of “covering” passed into the Gentile 
notion of propitiation, and a change made in man 
was replaced by the notion of a change made in God. 
It is very easy to exaggerate the effect of this trans- 
mutation, because the Hebrew original still continued 
in use, and many readers of the new version were 
still conversant with the original, and would no more 
have thought of the former as authoritative against 
the latter, than an educated man of the present day 
would uphold his English New Testament against 
the original Greek. Still, new words had come into 
theological use, and the writers of the New Testa- 
ment employ them freely, and among them the word 
iXacpos, or propitiation. 

There are, however, only three passages in which 
we meet with the word propitiation. These passages 
are the following : — 

Rom. ili. 25.—‘“ Whom God set forth to bea pro- 
pitiation ({Aacrmprov) through faith by (or, in) his blood, 
to shew his righteousness, because of the passing 
over of the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance 
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of God ; for the shewing, I say, of his righteousness 
at this present season, that he might himself be just 
(righteous), and the justifier of (the accounter of 
righteousness to) him that hath faith in Jesus.” 

1 S, John ii. 1, 2“ We have an advocate (Greek, 
Paraclete) with the Father, Jesus Christ the right- 
eous: and he is the propitiation ({Aacuos) for our 
sins ; and not for ours only, but also for the whole 
world.” 

1 S. John iv. 10.—‘ Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son 
to be the propitiation ({Aacuos) for our sins.” 

What is the meaning of the word propitiation in 
these passages, and the sense in which it was used 
by the Apostles S. Paul and S. John? Do we 
find any indication of an angry deity who must 
be appeased before he can be approached? We 
find, on the contrary, that in all these passages _ 
propitiation. is referred, not to the act of man, but 
to the arrangement of God, Who is variously de- 
scribed as “setting forth” and “sending ”’ His Son 
to be a propitiation ; while Christians are told not 
that they have to make, but that they already “ have ”’ 
such a propitiation in Christ. A propitiation such 
as was that of the heathen, undertaken by man in 
order to appease an offended deity, is one thing, but 
a propitiation of which the author and provider is 
God, is quite another. The difference is simply in- 
calculable. That is astrange enmity which endeavours 
to effect its own mitigation and removal. But in 
fact there is no enmity at all, and in the third pas- 
sage enmity, which is the very raison d'étre of Pagan 
attempts at propitiation, is distinctly stated by S. _John 
to be wholly absent, since he says :— 
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“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
> He loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins” (r John iv. ro). 

Now to hold S. Paul and S. John as being 
responsible for the word propitiation as used by 
non-Christian writers, is under any circumstances 
most misleading, but to do this when they have 
taken especial pains to explain the sense in which 
alone they use it, and in defiance of their explana- 
tions, is a gratuitous misrepresentation and perversion 
of revealed truth. Heathen propitiation implies the 
agency of man and the enmity of God; Christian 
propitiation implies the agency of God (antecedent 
to any act on the part of man, and to any desire 
for such an act) and the love of God. Man must 
not unite conceptions which God has so evidently 
put asunder. 

Why then did the Apostles, especially S. John, 
make use of such a word as propitiation, a word 
with so bad a record and so tainted a past, at 
least in its heathen acceptation? Were they not 
conscious of the possibility of misuse? Certainly 
they were, and thus both Apostles in using the 
word are careful, if the medical phrase be allowed, 
to sterilise it, and purge it from previous contamina- 
tion, in order to rescue it for a higher Christian 
meaning. We have therefore to discover, not the 
original meaning of the word, which is sufficiently 
obvious, but what its meaning was after it had 
become, so to speak, Christianised, In ascertaining 
this meaning the greatest care must be exercised, 
lest, by a reaction from unauthorised popular views, 
the term should be evacuated of its proper meaning, 
and even of all meaning whatsoever. There must 
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be something in the facts correspondent to a term 
used independently by two Apostles, whose ter- 
minology is, in other respects, so very different. 
This caution seems to have been disregarded by 
some writers, including, as it seems to us, the late 
F,. D. Maurice, who speaks of Christ as a pro- 
pitiation, since it is through Him that sinners are 
led to repentance. A fatal objection to this view 
is that, however unintentionally, it confines Christ’s 
propitiation solely to those from whom sin has been 
removed, while S. Paul, in describing Christ as the 
Saviour, is careful to define that He was the Saviour 
of all men, though in a special sense “of them that 
believe” (1 Tim. iv. 10), 

The earlier passage of S. John’s Epistle makes the 
same assertion of Christ as the Propitiation :— 

‘“‘He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for 
ours Only, but also for the whole world” (1 John 
ey 

It can therefore scarcely be said that Christ is our 
propitiation because He removes sin, but rather that 
He can remove sin because He is our propitiation. 
Propitiation is something antecedent to the removal 
of sin, something necessary to its removal. We 
must see what this necessity is. 

When we speak of the removal of sin by Christ 
it must be remembered that, strictly speaking, the 
removal of sin can only be the act of the sinner. 
Were it possible that sin could be taken away by an 
external power, without any co-operation on the part 
of man, redemption could take place by the simple fiat 
of Almighty God, and the command, “Let there be 
holiness,” would not be less immediately coercive 
than the command, ‘Let there be light.” God has 
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not acted thus, and therefore it must be supposed 
that it is inadmissible, and that it would have been 
inconsistent with His intentions in the creation of 
man. The restoration of man into the image of the 
divine holiness cannot be secured by anything which 
would obliterate his free will and choice, which are, 
as it seems, necessary ingredients in his humanity, 
and essential characteristics of that divine image by 
which man became a living soul. The bestowal of 
a divine character cannot be attained by means 
which would in fact prevent man from having a 
character at all. Man must be put into a position 
in which he can be enabled and encouraged to work 
out his own salvation. The bestowal of this posi- 
tion is what is described in Scripture as our adoption 
in Christ. We are made the Sons of God in order 
that we may have confidence in His power so to 
assist us that we may be able to realise our sonship 
by the purification of our natures from sin. The 
grace of adoption is antecedent to the possession on 
our part of the characteristics of sonship, and is a 
means to their acquisition. ‘“ Behold what manner 
of love the Father hath bestowed upon us that we 
should be called children of God, and such we are” 
—this is the primary grace of our adoption. The 
purpose and intention of this grace is that we shall 
resemble our Father by imitating the pattern of 
sonship given us in Christ, since ‘‘Every man that 
hath this hope set on Him purifieth himself as He is 
pure” (cf. 1 John iti, 1-3). 

Christ’s part in our adoption may be viewed 
either from the standpoint of God, or from that 
of the recipients. In the former aspect it will 
appear as satisfaction. God only gave the grant 
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of sonship after He had first given the pattern of 
sonship in Christ. God was in Christ safe-guard- 
ing the law of righteousness, and upholding the 
moral standard. Before He gave the grant of 
sonship, it was needful that He should define the 
position and character of sons. Such a satisfac- 
tion casts no discredit upon divine love, since it 
was necessary before that love could be manifested 
in its fulness to mankind, as has been already shown 
in previous chapters, 

We have now to look upon the same transaction 
from the more limited standpoint of mankind. The 
name alone will be altered. Christ, the satisfaction 
of God, will then be regarded as the propitiation on 
behalf of men. They will look upon Christ as having 
| done something, or as having been something, by 
| which their position in the sight of God has been 
\ altered and improved. Exactly how this alteration 
has taken place they may not know, nor is it abso- 
lutely necessary that they should know. Bishop Butler 
tells us “not to expect to have the like information 
concerning the divine conduct as concerning our 
own duty,” and he does not hold that on this subject 
God has seen fit to give us exact information, but 
urges us “thankfully to accept the benefit, by per- 
forming the conditions upon which it is offered, on 
our part, without disputing how it was procured on 
His.” The consideration of the true meaning of 
sacrifice, which was, on his own confession, unknown 
to the author of the Analogy, may perhaps show that 
clearer indications have been vouchsafed in Scrip- 
ture than have been fully realised. Propitiation is a 
sacrificial term, and the Propitiation of Christ must 
be understood in reference to the Jewish sacrifices to 
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which it evidently refers. These were propitiatory, 
not because they made any change in the divine feel- 
ings towards man, but because they portrayed that 
which was needed in mankind before men could 
become receptive of the divine mercy. In the same 
way what Christ has done must be thought of, not 
as changing the will of God, but as defining the 
character which mankind should display in a sinless 
state. 

This idea is perhaps difficult of comprehension, 
because we are not accustomed to think sacri- 
ficially. Let it therefore be stated in terms of 
the family. A parent, whose love towards his 
children is undoubted, has met with ill desert upon 
their part, but though outraged his love still re- 
mains unchanged. Can this love continue to dis- 
play itself as if there were not any obstacle to its 
exhibition ? The answer must be that it cannot, 
because it would inevitably be misunderstood, and 
would be taken as an evidence of indifference to the 
quality of the children’s sin, and would conduce to 
disobedience and further disloyalty in the future. 
Such a manifestation of love would, it may be, ease 
the parent’s heart, but only at the expense of the 
children’s characters. Because true love is a real 
interest for the children’s good, and not a selfish 
yearning for their affection, it must hold itself under 
restraint, and veil itself behind a frown, and even 
consent to inflict punishment. Until the children 
have learned the quality of their behaviour it will be 
impossible, far more in their interests than in his 
own, for the parent to deviate from the line of con- 
- duct which he has marked out for himself. Many 
expedients may be resorted to in order to bring the 
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children to a sense of their conduct ; the most effec- 
tive of all, perhaps, being the sight of one of their 
number manifesting in his own submission and affec- 
tion to his father both their want of duty and the 
perfection of the parental love against which they 


‘have sinned. Such an exhibition would be the 


highest testimonial to the father’s character, and a 
vindication of the righteousness of his commands. 
With such an example to which to point it would 
become far easier for the parent to admit the offen- 
ders into his favour, or, as it had better be termed, 
the enjoyment of his love. They would on their 
part naturally conclude that something had been 
effected of the nature of propitiation. If, however, 
they looked upon this propitiation as in any degree 
inclining the father to love, they would wholly mis- 
conceive his character. Should it have happened 
that the author of propitiation had undergone suffer- 
ings at their hands, they would wholly misconceive 
the nature of those sufferings if they looked upon 
them as punishment inflicted by their father, or as 
a means of removing his anger against themselves. 
They would consider rightly of this alteration only 


» as they felt that the obstacle to their restoration was 


| their own character, and that it was in altering this, 
| not in altering the character of their father, that the 
propitiation was effected. 

It is always dangerous to attempt to explain what 
appears to be scriptural truth by means of self- 
chosen illustrations; and yet it may be profitable, 
if it can be shown that the necessity for redemption 
is not arbitrary, but is grounded in the nature of 
the case. Whether such an illustration as we have 
given is admissible or the reverse will depend wholly 
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upon its agreement with the statements of Scripture. 
These statements must now be considered. 

In the first place, the two passages quoted from 
the first Epistle of S. John show that, however they 
may be reconciled, the love of the Father and the 


need of propitiation are not mutually exclusive, and | 
that any account given of the one must be such as | 


will find room for the other. They show also that, 
in Order of priority and causation, love preceded 
propitiation, and not propitiation love. What then 
was the need of propitiation if it was not, as it most 
certainly was not, the cause of love, and if it was 
arranged, as it certainly was arranged, by God on 
behalf of man? This question is answered by 
S. Paul in the third passage already quoted, which 
must now receive careful examination (Rom, ili. 25). 
The answer there given is that propitiation was 
necessary to show “the righteousness of God.” What 
is intended by the righteousness of God can only 
be seen by a reference to the context, and especially 
to verse 21 :— 

“But now apart from the law a righteousness of 
God hath been manifested, being witnessed by the 
law and the prophets, even the [better ‘a’] righteous- 
ness of God through faith in (R.V. mg. of) Jesus 
Christ, unto all them that believe.” 

Now when it 1s said in verse 25 :— 

“ Whom God set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in His blood to shew His righteousness” (es 
évoaEew Tis diKaocvyns avTdv), it is evident that the 
righteousness referred to is that of which mention 
had been made in the previous verses. What was 
this righteousness? Was it the manifestation of 
God’s justice in punishing sin? Certainly and 
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decisively not, since it was manifested “unto all 
them that believe.” The passage may therefore be 
expounded somewhat as follows :— 

Man had not attained to such a character of 
righteousness as God demanded and Himself pos- 
sessed, The law had failed to produce this righteous 
_ character. But now, apart from the law, that char- 
acter had been manifested in the person of Christ, 
and from Him was transmissible to believers in Him. 
The manifestation of this character enabled the grant 
of forgiveness. There had been forgiveness before 
Christ, but that forgiveness was defective—a mere 
passing over (wapeors) and overlooking of sins in 
the divine forbearance. It was defective because it 
might so easily lower the moral standard. That 
standard is once for all set up in Christ. He is 
man’s propitiation because He shows wholly and 
finally that which the propitiation of the Jews could 
only show feebly and in part. The manifestation of 
God’s righteousness ‘‘at this present season,” ze, in 
the person of Christ, had two effects. First, it 
showed the righteousness of God, and was the full 
satisfaction of His laws. Secondly, it enabled Him to 
account righteous or justify the believer, since the 
believer could now see in their true proportion the 
nature of the sins he had committed, and the nature 
of the righteousness to which he must be restored, — 

Let us endeavour to express the same truth in 
another way. The point of the passage seems to be 
the difficulty of forgiveness, arising from its inherent 
liability to produce moral declension in the persons 
forgiven, This danger was prevented by the mani- 
festation of moral perfection exhibited in Christ. 
No longer could it be said, or imagined, that Divine 
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forgiveness was due to indifference or remissness. 
Propitiation always and everywhere implies the pre- 
sence of an obstacle to forgiveness, and the removal 
of that obstacle. This obstacle is not any enmity or 
reluctance upon the part of God. Heathen propitia- 
tion was an attempt to remove an obstacle in God. 
The Apostles borrowed the heathen term ; in fact, it 
had been already borrowed by the Septuagint trans- 
lators of the Hebrew Bible, so that it would be more 
accurate to say that they made use of the term ready 
to their hand. This term signified the removal of an 
obstacle to forgiveness, though of a different obstacle 
to that which alone retarded the grant of forgiveness 
from a God of love. What then could be more 
natural than that the Apostles should take over the 
term propitiation, which signified the removal of 
one obstacle, and, having carefully shown that this 
obstacle did not exist, apply the word to express 
the removal of another obstacle, namely, the possi- 
bility of misconception and misuse inherent in the 
exercise of mercy. Such misuse of mercy was as 
well known to them as to ourselves, and S. Paul 
had to combat the inference (Rom. vi. 1)—‘ Shall 
we continue in sin that grace may abound?” He 
confutes this inference by pointing to the Cross. 
Christ was justified because He died to sin, for 
“He that hath died is justified from sin” (verse 7); 
and (verse 10), “The death that He died He died 
unto sin once.” Christians likewise are to reckon 
themselves “to be dead unto sin, but alive unto 
God in Christ Jesus” (verse 11). The answer was 
simple but conclusive, the example of the Cross. 
Suppose the same inference to have been drawn in 
pre-Christian times from the doctrine of the divine 
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mercy, and that the inference was drawn is recorded 
in the book Ecclesiasticus v. 6 :— 


‘Say not, His compassion is great, 
And He will be pacified for the multitude of my sins,” 


and the answer could only be this : 


“ Mercy and wrath are with Him, 
And His indignation will rest on sinners.” 


How infinitely more conclusive is the answer of the 
Cross. The wider grace of forgiveness was accom- 
panied by the deeper condemnation of sin ; and if 
under the New Covenant sins could be purged for 
which there was no remission under the Old Cove- 
nant, it was because under the New Covenant there 
was the provision for a deeper and more adequate 
repentance, and a more fervent faith. These were 
secured by the preaching of the Cross, man’s pro- 
pitiation, because the condemnation of man’s sin. 
There was indeed a faint indication of such a propitia- 
tion in the Gospel of the Temple. Why was there any 
efficacy in the shedding and sprinkling of blood before 
the mercy seat, ifit was not that this ritual emphasized 
that devotion of life which is ever necessary to the 
divine acceptance ? Why did the outward offering 
avail for propitiation, if it was not because it revealed 
to the worshipper the righteousness of God and the 
evil of sin, and typified more than he was able to 
achieve of inward purity and faith? Any one who 
looks at the ceremonial of the Old Testament in a 
broad way must feel, as he reads, how much it was 
designed to deepen the sense of sin. How much 
more must this have been the case with the actual 
participants, as they gazed in awe at the august 
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Spectacle of the holy ministrations, and were re- 
minded at every turn of the spiritual necessities thus 
solemnly indicated. 

If then the propitiation provided by God for the 
Jews was efficacious, not by any arbitrary pronounce- 
ment, still less because it exerted any modifying 
influence on the requirements demanded by God, 
but because of its intended moral and spiritual 
effect upon “the comers thereunto”; and if the 
same moral and spiritual attitude is requisite in all 
ages for those who desire to be forgiven, is it not 
more than likely that it was this which, in a far 
higher degree, was intended and accomplished by 
the Cross? If the Temple and its services were 
propitiatory for a spiritual reason, must we not 
suppose that the Cross was propitiatory for a 
spiritual reason also? The revelation of sin and of 
righteousness made in the Temple worship was as 
nothing compared to the revelation of these awful 
realities made on Calvary. If propitiation varies in 


its efficacy according to its moral effects upon man- | 


kind, and in proportion as it places before them the 
ultimate realities of sin and holiness, the issues of life 
and death, the propitiation of Calvary was complete 
and final, sin being there revealed in all its sinful- 
ness, and righteousness in all its perfect beauty. 
This revelation has been, as all will allow, the effect 


of the Cross. As Bishop Butler has shown, the | 
natural tendency of Christ’s redemption “to vindi- | 
wate’ the BUMHOF IY of God’s laws and to deter His | 


creatures from sin,” is itself an argument in its favour, / | 
of which he speaks so strongly as to affirm that “ It | 
has never yet been answered, and is I think plainly | 
unanswerable.” 
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This argument may, however, be put even more 
forcibly. Let it be supposed that the mission of 
Christ embraced no other purpose than to declare a 
general amnesty to sinners, and a proclamation of 
readiness to pardon, and that the whole purport of 
His message was the revelation of the love of God. 
Would not such a declaration, if unaccompanied by the 
vindication of the Divine laws and the condemnation 
of sin, have produced an effect altogether the reverse 
of that intended? It has been frequently pointed 
out, that it was necessary to man’s forgiveness 
and salvation that the enormity of sin should 
be revealed. The necessity of such an unmask- 
ing of sin was actually increased by the proclama- 
tion of the Divine love, as it was proclaimed by 
Christ. Had this proclamation stood alone, man- 
kind would have been in even greater danger of 
demoralisation than before. The world would have 
been pauperised by this new display of Divine love. 
The foundations of morality would have been dis- 
turbed by their attempted restoration. Thus the 
wider the mercy, the more drastic must be the 
means provided to secure it against misuse. If then 
we hold with Bishop Butler, that the natural tendency 
of the method of redemption was to vindicate the 
authority of God’s laws, we can see an additional 
reason over and above the fact of human sinfulness 
for this particular method having been adopted. 
The effect of Christ’s redemption must have been 
actually to increase human sinfulness, had it not 
been accompanied by special features designed ex- 
pressly to eliminate this danger. 

These features are included by Scripture in the 
term propitiation, since anything which renders the 
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pardon of sin possible, where it would otherwise 
have been impossible, may be called by that name. 
Human objections to pardon commonly proceed 
from the reluctance of the offended party to grant it. 
These objections are overcome by propitiation and 
by the good offices of intercessors. The Divine 
objections arise from a very different cause. God is 
not “extreme to mark what is done amiss,” nor unwil- 
ling to admit offenders into His favour. There is no 
reluctance on His part to grant the fullest measure 
of restoration, since ““God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but have eternal 
life” (S. John iii. 16). But, while there is no re- 
luctance on the part of God, we can well conceive 
that He will not grant to mankind what would only 
increase their misery and condemnation. There 
may be difficulties in the way of pardon where there 
is no reluctance to pardon. As removing these 
difficulties, Christ may be said to be the Propitiation. 
The word as used in this sense may be liable to be 
misunderstood, and yet its employment may be 
necessary, since, so far as we can tell, it was the 
only word available in the days of the Apostles, and 
is the only word available in our own days, to 
express what has been effected by the Cross. 

The explanation of the term propitiation is also 
the explanation of Christ’s advocacy and interces- 
sion. How closely these terms are connected with 
propitiation is shown by S. John (1 John ii. 1-2): 
«« We have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Ss 
the righteous, and He is the propitiation for our sins.’ 
Christ’s advocacy and His propitiation are not two 
things, but one thing variously expressed. He is our 
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advocate because He is “ Jesus Christ the righteous,” 
and He is our propitiation because, as S. Paul 
in his treatment of propitiation has shown, He 
has manifested that righteousness to the world. The 
term advocacy is, of course, a human approximation 
to the truth, but it is one from which we would not 
readily part. Christ is our advocate with God, be- 
cause He has effected that on our behalf which, in 
dealing with a human person, could only be effected 
by intercession. To think of Christ as in any degree 
seeking to influence God in our favour, or as asking 
Him to modify His righteous claims, or, worst of 
all, as protecting us from the vengeance of His 
Father and our Father, is to darken all our appre- 


_ hensions of God, and to make Christianity indis- 


tinguishable from Pagan superstition. Christ is our 
advocate as the Spirit is our advocate, Who ‘‘ maketh 
intercession for the saints according to the will of 
God” (Rom. vill. 27). The two advocacies are the 
same in nature, and are expressed by the same word, 
though this identity has been obscured by the trans- 
lation of paraclete as “comforter” when it repre- 
sents the work of the Spirit, and as “advocate” when 
it represents the work of Christ (cf S. John xiv. 16: 
“ He shall give you another comforter”—R.V. text ; 

mg., “advocate’’), The very fact that the advocacy of 
the Spirit is indistinguishable from His work within 
ourselves, suggests the thought that Christ’s interces- 
sion on our behalf includes that spiritual influence by 
which He produces in us that character which alone 
can find acceptance with God, and thus He is our 
advocate, because He makes that change in us which 
God’s justice demands. Human advocacy is con- 
fined to the appeal for mercy ; divine advocacy makes 
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its clients to be of such a character that the Judge is 
able to lay aside His severity and to receive them 
graciously. The change may appear to be in the 
Judge, but the reality of the change can only be in 
the sinner. Christ has only brought about a change 
in God, as He has brought about a capacity in man. 
By what Christ has done, by what the Spirit is ever 
doing, men become fit recipients for the Divine ap- 
proval. Scripture would not be always reminding 
us that our sins have withholden good things from 
us. Hence it suffers us to employ the term “ inter- 
cession,” as though to encourage us to approach the 
throne of grace, albeit our only obstacle is our own 
reluctance. 

The advocacy of Christ is a term which needs very 
careful and discriminating employment. Equally with 
propitiation it is, like all other theological terms, a 
parable, and an adaptation of divine truth to human 
imperfection. The Apostles, and even our Lord 
Himself, are not ashamed to speak in this way (Gal. 
lil. 15 —A€éyw cata dvOpwrov). No comparison must 
be pressed too far, and certainly not that of the 
advocacy of Christ, since, if too much insisted upon, ' 
it will obscure the love and the Fatherhood of God. 

It would seem that S. John in using the term is 
careful to guard it against this very misconception, 
for he says, “We have an advocate with the Father,” 
adding the words, “Jesus Christ the righteous ”— 
words intended, as Bengel remarks, to indicate that 
“a righteous advocate does not undertake unrighteous 
causes.” Our Lord also is careful to tell His disciples 
(S. John xvi. 26, 27): “I say not unto you that I 
_ will pray the Father for you, for the Father Himself 
loveth you.” Whether the terms in which the 
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advocacy of Christ is commonly expressed observe 
due caution and reserve seems very doubtful. Bishop 
Westcott remarks: “The modern conception of 
Christ pleading in heaven His Passion, ‘ offering His 
blood’ on behalf of men, has no foundation in this 
epistle. His glorified humanity is the eternal pledge 
_ of the absolute efficacy of His accomplished work. He 
pleads, as older writers truly expressed the thought, 
_ by His presence on the Father’s throne.” ? 

The explanation of the propitiation and the ad- 
vocacy of Christ given in the present chapter is not 
of the nature of an exceptional treatment, but should 
be extended to all words which describe the Divine 
character and the dealings of God with mankind. 
Scripture expresses these truths for our edification in 
human terms, So long as we are content to make 
use of them for the purpose for which they were 
employed, we cannot go far wrong. Error.begins, 
however, when terms used for edification are em- 
ployed for purposes of speculation. This is clearly 
pointed out by Dr. Hey,’ who observes that “ making 
eloquence into systems of speculation has been the 
grand cause of error and controversy among Chris- 
tians ; and is, particularly, the way in which men of 
good understanding, great learning, and of a grave 
and pious turn, have been misled.” This is true of 
the very simplest expressions. When for example we 
pray for forgiveness to a Being who desires to grant 
it before we pray, what we, and the Scriptures really 
mean, is_ that we may become capable of being 
forgiven. When we ask for the Divine blessing and 
guardianship, what is really intended is our receptivity 
for these benefits. Our Lord Himself has drawn 


1 Epistle to Hebrews, p. 230. 2 Articles, vol. iii. p. 467. 
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this distinction for us in His description of the nature 
_ of prayer, and has impressed it upon the prayer 
which He Himself has taught us. All our petitions 
for mercy must be similarly guarded from error, 
since what is really desired is our fitness to receive 
mercy. As securing this fitness, and as guarding 
mercy from abuse, Christ is our propitiation in the 
Christian sense of the word. 

We have now brought the first portion of our 
treatment to its conclusion. The Atonement of 
Christ has been examined in the light of the Jewish 
sacrificial system, as that system stands revealed 
through the researches of modern scholarship. The 
dark shadow of vindictive punishment has been 
banished from the Cross, since it has been shown 
that it was absent from the Jewish altar. Love, not 
punishment, is the mark of sacrifice, which is not the 
penalty exacted by anger, but the response of the 
gratitude of mankind to the love of God. Love, not 
punishment, is therefore the meaning of the sacrifice 
of Calvary. 

One aspect only has as yet been considered, namely, 
the relation of the sufferings and death of Christ to 
the Father, as the satisfaction of His law, and as the 
removal of the obstacles which, in the nature of 
things, hindered the perfect manifestation of the 
Divine love in a world of sin. The second portion 
of our subject will be concerned with the relation of 
Christ’s sacrifice to mankind, what are the benefits of 
His Passion, and how these benefits may be received 
by those for whom He suffered. 

As yet our treatment has been incomplete. The 


- Old Testament rather than the New Testament has 


been our study; we have been explaining the 
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substance of the good things to come by means of their 
shadows projected in the providence of God upon 
the stage of history. Some have told us that these 
shadows are in fact the cause of our present darkness, 
and that our hope of arriving at the truth lies in 
forgetting the things that are behind, and in discard- 
ing “ sacrificial and priestly tradition.” * Such has not 
been the experience of the writer, since for him the 
darkness, if it be darkness, of the popular concep- 
tion of the Atonement has been dispelled by the study 
of the Old Testament. For him at least the altar has 
illuminated the Cross, and the Jewish sacrifice has 
led to a happier view of the sacrifice of Christ. 

Up to this point also the treatment of the subject 
has been not only incomplete, but perhaps chiefly 
negative. This was necessary. If there have been 
~ misconceptions and misunderstandings, it was neces- 
sary that they should be proved to have been such, 
not in order to convince those of the error of their 
beliefs, who are at present satisfied, but in order to 
prove to others that the truth of the Atonement may 
be maintained quite apart from its traditional explana- 
tions. If there are any who do not feel the per- 
plexities of the doctrine of vicarious punishment, let 
them believe what gives them comfort, if so be 
that it also gives them conformity with the Cross. 
Let them not, however, find fault with those to whom 
their theory suggests greater difficulties than it seeks 
to explain, nor with those who are attempting to give 
their perplexed brethren something which they can 
accept in place of what they have rejected with 
regard to the greatest of all truths, “the Cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


1 See Sir Oliver Lodge, Wan and the Universe, Pp. 258, 259, 
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CHAPTER XII 


CHRIST’S UNIVERSAL COVENANT 


THE tendency of the reaction against the Calvinistic 
theories of the Atonement has been to confine the 
Redemption of Christ to the single operation of 
sanctification. That this is its ultimate scope and 
intention cannot be too unreservedly asserted. The 
end of all Christ did and suffered, the object of all 
His saving acts and influences, was the salvation of 
sinners from sin. But to confine our Lord’s work 
to sanctification is to invite a very serious danger— 
the danger, that is, of bringing back, unconsciously 
and indeed against intention, the very narrowness of 
doctrine against which a truer theology had protested. 
For if Christ’s work was limited to sanctification, 
it has only been operative in respect of those 
who are being sanctified. If Christ is our pro- 
pitiation, only as He removes from us those sinful 
tendencies which have separated us from God, He is 
not a propitiation for the sins of the whole world, 
but only for the sins of that section of the world 
which has submitted to His influence. 

Some such instinctive feeling has been at the root of , 
the failure of modern theories. Strong destructively, 
they have been weak in construction. The demoli- 
‘tion of the creed which taught that the work of 
Christ was primarily to pacify God, and that God 
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was pacified by witnessing the punishment of sin 
vicariously borne and suffered by Christ, is an easy 
matter. Once it has been seen that sacrifice and 
punishment are distinct ideas without any mutual 
relation, it becomes evident that the sacrifice of 
Christ was not of the nature of punishment, and 
that it is a mistake to have regarded it penally. 
But when this fallacy has been exposed, there is 
a danger of omitting the truth which the cruder 
theory had the merit of recognising, namely, that 
the Redemption of Christ, not merely in intention 
but in objective fact, was the redemption of all man- 
kind. Drop this, and in effect you drop that which 
is fundamental to the Gospel, and which makes it a 
message of peace and comfort to sinners. If there- 
fore modern theories have not succeeded, it has 
been because they did not deserve to succeed, In 
confuting manifest error they have dropped some- 
thing of the truth, and something which the heart 
and instinct of man could not willingly let go. In 
some way, our hearts tell us, Christ has made the 
way of salvation more ready for man, and opened 
more widely the doors of His kingdom than these 
newer theories would allow. That He has not 
done this by inclining a reluctant God to mercy 
by no means proves that He has not brought 
salvation nearer in some other way. He was de- 
livered up not only for our sanctification but for 
our justification. He is our Saviour antecedently 
to our acceptance of the conditions which admit of 
the personal and individual fruition of salvation. 
This certainly is the consistent language of the 
entire New Testament. The Atonement of Christ 
is there regarded first as a racial act, done on behalf 
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of the whole world, and secondly, as an act in which 
the individual must be identified by his own will and 
deed. The objective fact of redemption precedes 
its personal and subjective realisation. On this 
point the so-called Evangelical theology has had the 
better of all attempted revisions, namely, that there 
is a finality and completeness in that which Christ 
has done, prior to and independent of His final and 
complete removal of sin, and that there is a uni- 
versality in His redemption, even though men indi- 
vidually are not all delivered from the dominion of 
sin. The sphere of Christ’s redemption was not 
confined to elect souls, but embraced the redemption of 
all men. He was the “Saviour of all men,” though 
“specially of them that believe” (1 Tim. iv. 10). 
Again and again it is stated that His salvation was 
for the world. He was “the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world”; His ‘ flesh was 
given for the life of the world”; His propitiation 
was “not only for our sins (7.e. the sins of believers), 
but for the sins of the whole world.” It is said 
again and again that ‘‘ He died for all,” and that His 
blood was shed “for the many” unto the remission 
of sins, and that “the free gift came upon all men to 
justification of life.” But since these passages might 
be conceived as relating only to the intention of His 
action, and not to its achieved result, it must be 
added that this result is stated to have been actually 
achieved. “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself” in such a sense that ‘while we were 
enemies we were reconciled to God” (Rom. v. 10). 
It was permissible to regard this reconciliation as 
a completed fact, and as a gift already received, since 
it could be said that ‘‘Through Him we have now 
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received the reconciliation” (Rom. v. 11). The same 
truth is shown by the past tense in which Christ’s 
redemption is so continually referred to, and by the 
significant addition ‘once for all” (1 Pet. iii. 18; 
Peed ssix."2 8). 

This truth is confirmed by the references made to 
Christ as “the mediator of a new covenant.’ Had 
Christ come only for sanctification, as He came 
chiefly for sanctification, there would have been 
no place for a covenant. Sanctification was the 
object of His coming, but a covenant is not 
sanctification, it is only a means of sanctification. 
Men must be assured of the Divine favour before 
they can be encouraged to strive for holiness. As 
was shown earlier, a covenant—that is to say, a 
relationship established with God, which is a cove- 
nant in the scriptural sense of the word—is always 
initiated by God, and is an act of the Divine choice. 
All that is needed for entrance into such a covenant 
is a desire for entrance on the part of man. The 
object of such entrance is, of course, sanctification 
—‘ Be ye holy for | am holy ’”’—but the means of 
entrance is something much less than sanctification. 
Of such a covenant we have a provided example in 
the Jewish covenant, or rather in the successive 
Jewish covenants. The idea of all of them was the 
same, namely, that “many were called,” even if, as 
sometimes happened, “ few were chosen.” 

Great care is needed here lest we fail to distinguish 
the terms of entrance from that which is the final 
cause of entrance. Both the conditions and the 
result of salvation may be described in the same | 
terms, faith and repentance ; but the entire devotion 
to God, and renunciation of sin, which are to be the 
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outcome of the divine relationship, are as much 
superior to the incipient and initial faith and repent- 
ance as matured strength of body or mind are 
superior to the feebleness of childhood. There is 
no line of demarcation to be drawn between these 
graces in their maturity and in their infancy, just 
as there is no time which can be definitely speci- 
fied as marking the development of the child 
into the man. Growth is intolerant of definitions, 
and yet the weakness of childhood would be intel- 
lectual imbecility and physical impotence in mature 
age. So between the faith and repentance of a new 
convert, and that which is more properly called 
faith and repentance in the advanced Christian, 
the difference, though hard to be defined, is in 
fact incalculable. To speak of all Christians as 
believers is not irrational, since faith is always 
the same in kind, but it becomes irrational if it be 
thought to imply parity of degree. Frequent con- 
troversy, even secession from the Church, has arisen 
from the disregard of this distinction, which is not 
the less real because, from the nature of the case, 
it is incapable of accurate definition. The strong 
meat for men and the milk for babes are not more 
different than the assured certainty of those who 
know in Whom they have believed, and the faith 
which as yet needs the prayer, “Help Thou mine 
unbelief.” And yet, as meat and milk are both 
food, so these are both faith. The faith of sanctifi- 
cation and the faith of justification are the same 
only in kind ; in degree they are almost infinitely 
different. 

How, then, can God justify imperfect faith ? 
Simply because faith, “even as a grain of mustard 
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seed,” is different in kind from no faith at all. Be- 
sides, in most cases, the absence of faith is not 
merely a defect, not merely a negative thing, but is 
the presence of actual unbelief and hostility to God. 
Of one who exhibits such a disposition it must be 
said that “he that is not for us is against us.” Be- 
tween declared antagonism and the earliest motions 
towards fidelity there is a great gulf fixed, and God 
marks the difference by condemnation and justifica- 
tion respectively. Justification does not imply that 
God sees things otherwise than as they are because 
He sees them as they will be; for what they will be 
is the consequence of what they are. Faith is justi- 
fied, not by any arbitrary preference, not by any 
secret decree, but because it is faith, and being faith, 
_ it is a principle of growth. Though as yet imperfect, 
' it is a tendency to perfection ; and because it is this 
it cannot be condemned, and because it cannot be 
condemned, it is justified. 

Thus it is that God has ordained faith, in prefer- 
ence to all other graces, as the condition of His 
covenants ; not because faith is the highest of the 
graces, for it is excelled by love, but because it is 
the first in order of time, and the first in order of 
cause. All other graces are due to the operation of 
God upon the soul, but that operation is conditioned 
by the willingness to be operated upon. That “He 
did not many mighty works there because of their 
unbelief” (S. Matt. xiii. 58) is true not only of His 
outward but of His inward workings. Some have 
spoken of a first and second justification. This 
is a needless refinement of language, and yet this 
distinction contains the truth that there are, in 
fact, two faiths—a first, which admits to the divine 
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covenant ; and a second, which is the outcome of con- 
tinuance in that covenant. The second faith is the 
child of the first, but God justifies the child, because 
the child is the father of the man. When Christ 
calls upon the weary and heavy laden to come unto 
Him, the faith He demands of them is little better 
than a distaste for the husks of the far country. 
And yet so little faith as this is sufficient to obtain 
the loving welcome of the Father and admission to 
His home. 

But what is the nature of the divine covenant? 
We are not to think of it as a legal document, still 
less as a mutual agreement or bargain between God 
and man. What makes definition difficult is the 
paucity of our English vocabulary, and its entire 


inability to convey the idea required. Of the two- 


words employed in the Greek which can be trans- 
lated “covenant,” the one, cvv@j«n, imports an agree- 
ment between two equal parties, or one in which 
both take an equal share; the other, dcaOjxn, a cove- 
nant or testament proceeding from the will of the one 
and ratified by the acquiescence of the other. This 
last is the word invariably used of the covenant made 
in Christ, and, in the Old Testament (LXX Version), 
of the covenants of God with Israel. The intense 
importance of the right understanding of this word 
is shown by nothing so much as by the fact that the 
two parts into which the Bible is divided are called 
respectively the Old Covenant and the New Covenant. 
In both covenants, and more particularly in the latter 
covenant, the contracting element retires into the 
background, and the beneficiary alone becomes 
prominent. Of this essential feature our English 


word covenant can hardly be said to afford any 
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trace, since it places the contracting parties on the 
same level. The word “dispensation”? would be a 
better equivalent, since it would at least suggest 
that the relation established proceeded in the first 
instance from God, though it would not convey 
the necessary truth that the relation initiated by 
God imposes definite duties, on the performance of 
which depends the ultimate result of the transaction 
as regards the recipient, man. 

The giving of a covenant is always an act of grace 
on the part of God, an act from within Himself, to 
which He is not led by any outward influence or 
compulsion. The mediator of such a covenant is not 
so much one who is concerned with the settlement 
of terms, as with their observance. Hence it is bad 
theology to think of Christ as in any degree influenc- 
ing the mind and will of the Father, so as to procure 
a covenant, or favoured relation, for mankind, or for 
any portion of mankind. Such an idea is in mani- 
fest contradiction to the whole teaching of Scripture. 
Christ’s office was not to procure for mankind any 
benefit which the Father was indisposed to grant, 
but to carry out His will and intention to place all 
men in a right relation to Himself. Thus the language 
of S. Paul must be taken as strictly and intentionally 
accurate when he speaks of God in Christ as “ recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself,’ and must by no 
_means be interpreted as meaning that He reconciled 
Himself to the world. 

We have now to enter upon a question of the 
very utmost importance, namely, the relation and 
comparison between the covenant of God, as estab- 
lished in Christ, and previous covenants. All the 
covenants of God were acts of grace, and yet some 
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of God's covenants were “better” than others, and 
the covenant of the Gospel was the best of all. 

The answer to this question must explain a fact 
of the most peculiar nature, namely, that the ex- 
pansion and growth of the covenant relationship 
does not proceed in a direct line of development. 
Though the best covenant was the last, the first was 
not the least good. The covenant of promise made 
to Abraham was nearer akin to the covenant made 
in Christ than it was to the intermediate covenant 
made with Moses. References need not be given 
for this statement, since it is acknowledged by all 
that S. Paul views Abraham rather than Moses 
as the father of the faithful, and as the progenitor 
of Christianity in a way denied to his successor. 
But if the increase of grace implied a change in 
God towards the world, we should certainly have 
expected that this increase would have been progres- 
sive. It was not progressive; heaven was further 
off in the manhood of the race than in its primitive 
youth, but again drew nearer in Christ. What is 
the reason of this? Was God less merciful in the 
time of Moses than He had been in the days of 
Abraham? Is God more merciful at one time than 
He is at another time? Since this cannot be the 
case, how comes it to pass that some of His covenants 
are better than others; some of kindly paternal 
promise, others of rigorous and prescriptive law ? 
The answer to this question cannot be found in any 
change in the character of God, since He is always 
and everywhere the same. But since the change 
is not in God it must be found in man, since a 


covenant being between two, any modification of it 


not being concerned with the one, must of necessity 
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be concerned with the other. God’s grace never 
varies, but what varies is man’s receptivity of grace. 
Individually, Abraham and Moses were, perhaps, 
equally receptive of the grace of God; for of the 
latter it is said, ‘‘ There hath not arisen a prophet since 
in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face 
to face” (Deut. xxxiv. 10), and both, perhaps equally, 
were “the friends of God and prophets.” But the 
covenants given in each case were not granted 
individually, but were granted to the recipients as 
representatives—Abraham of his family, Moses of 
the nation only recently redeemed from slavery. 
Of the former it could be said: “I have known 
him, to the end that he may command his children 
and his household after him, that they may keep 
the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment” 
(Gen. xvill. 19) ; of the latter no such prevision was 
possible, The grace given to Abraham must be safe- 
guarded and hedged in by restrictions before it could 
be dispensed by his successor. The law “ was added 
because of transgressions, till the seed should come to 
whom the promise hath been made” (Gal. iii. 19). The 
promises and greater freedom of the covenant were 
not, so to speak, withdrawn, but held in abeyance, 


/ until those should come who were spiritually qualified 


_toreceive them. The law with its worship, ritual, and 
| legal enactments emphasized sin. God had notchanged 
/ in relation to man, though this might seem to have been 


the case, but man had changed in relation to God. 
If, then, the restriction of the Divine covenant 
was due to a change in man, its expansion to, and 
even far beyond, its original freedom must have 
been due to the same cause. Not, of course, that 
mankind generally was so greatly advanced as that it 
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would have been possible immediately to have endowed 
the race with privileges denied to earlier ages ; though 
whatever the condition of the world in the time of 
Christ, it must have been infinitely advanced upon 
what it was in the time when “Israel came out of 
Egypt.” The law had been the schoolmaster to bring 
men to Christ, but there had been many school- 
masters at work, more or less consciously labouring 
for the same end. The noble philosophy of Greece, 
and the tremendous justice of Rome, had not been all 
in vain. The world was not ready for direct promo- 
tion into a higher relationship, but it was ready for 
Christ. And Christ came to effect in mankind that | 
change of character which was needed for man’s 
reception into the favour of God. 

In the first place, Christ must be regarded as 
exemplifying in His own person and character that 
right relation to God which it was the purpose of 
all the covenants that man should attain. That 
attitude was human Sonship, the adoption of sons. 
Only by an Incarnation could the knowledge of this 
attitude be secured for mankind. In Christ men 
could see for the first time what they were intended 
to become, and what was the purpose of the grace 
and mercy of God. Such an actual and personal 
revelation and vision of the human ideal was neces- 
sary before it could be attained, and even before 
it could be desired. Sonship must be seen in 
being and action, before it could become capable 
of realisation. The divine Sonship inherent in God 
must be manifested humanly, must be touched and 
handled, to awake the dormant spirit of Sonship in 
man, and to arouse a craving for the divine fellow- 
ship. Such fellowship could not be attained in the 
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way of nature, for “that which is born of the flesh 
is flesh.” Men, in the animal part of them, are not 
the sons of God; men in their intellectual and 
mental powers are so only potentially, for Nature 
prepares the recipient, but God must bestow the 
gift. Sonship is of choice, and choice is not possible 
before the concrete presentation to the mind and 
will both of the good and of the evil. Man must 
‘look on this picture and on that,” before it is possible 
for him to reject the evil and to choose the good. 
The evolution of the spiritual man and the evolution 
of the natural man proceed on different lines. The 
process by which man can become a son of God 
is not the process by which man became man ; it 
is even the reversal of that process. The struggle 
for bare existence, and for supremacy over other 
creatures, is not the struggle by which man attains 
mastery over himself. Self-preservation is the key 
of material progress, the sacrifice of self is the key 
of the kingdom of heaven; and these two keys are 
not interchangeable. The pursuit of nature can make 
a man, but resistance to nature can alone raise a 
man above himself. And this is not possible with- 
out Divine assistance. This assistance has never, 
indeed, been wholly wanting, for “the light that 
lighteth every man” was entering the world even 
before the personal Incarnation, making men sons 
of God and prophets. But not until the Word was 
made flesh, and not until the Only-Begotten taber- 
nacled among us, did men receive the power to 
become, in the fullest sense, sons of God. This 
perfection of relation was personal, and must be 
revealed in a person, in order to be offered for 
human acceptance or rejection. 
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In the next place, it was necessary that man 
_ should be informed not only of his Divine sonship, 
but of the use to which he must put it. He must 
learn to look upon sonship less as a privilege and 
prerogative than as an opportunity for service and 
devotion. Sonship can be completed only through 
sacrifice, and sonship needs completion. The pro- 
cess of completion was first seen in Christ. His 
life was a progress in sonship. The sonship of 
Bethlehem was but the promise and prefigurement 
of the sonship of His baptism, which was the set- 
ting apart of the Son, in Whom the Father was well 
pleased, for the life of ministry. That ministry was 
fulfilled even unto death, and the Resurrection was 
the birth into yet another sonship of yet higher 
exaltation, when the limitations of the flesh were 
overpassed, and Christ was “appointed (or declared 
to be) Son of God with (ev) power, by the Resurrec- 
tion from the dead” (Rom. i. 4). Sonship must 
be used for sacrifice, and can only become perfect 
through s sacriice. This truth was revealed in Christ, 
a$ it had been foreshadowed in previous ages by 
sacrificial worship. The Divine covenant of sonship | 
must inevitably have been misunderstood, had it not) 
been that Christ forestalled the misconception by) 
His life of service and death of sacrifice. This view! 
is nO imagination of an unlikely danger, since the 
misuse of their covenant position by the Jewish 
nation was grounded upon the very misconception 
which we hold that Christ set Himself to destroy. 
The children of Abraham viewed their position as 
one of privilege and superiority ; they clung with 
feverish tenacity to the tattered remnants of their 


1 Cf. Du Bose zx loc., Gospel of S. Paul. 
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national heritage. Called to be sons of God, they 
crucified the Son of God, because His existence 
threatened their exclusive claims. When privilege 
is better loved than duty, a position preferred to the 
performance of those ends for which..the position 
was given, that which was given for good becomes 
an occasion of falling. History repeats itself never 
so constantly as in the substitution of rights in place 
of duties. When, therefore, Christ came to grant 
the highest right of all, ‘the right to become the 
sons of God,’ He accompanied his investiture of 
mankind with the demonstration of the manner in 
which the supreme honour of sonship must be used. 
It was to be used as He had used it. The lesson 
of the Pedilavium was the central lesson which 
He came to teach, namely, that the sons must 
follow the example of the Son. He divested Him- 
self of privilege. He counted it, not as a prize 
to be eagerly retained, but as a prerogative to be 
sunk out of sight in lowliness of service. And all 
this was done not merely by way of general ex- 
ample, but for the special behoof of those who 
were to receive the grant of sonship in Him. The 
disciples were not to be above the Master, but as 
the Master, and were to be like Him in the use 
which they made of the exaltation received through 
Him. 

How often has this example of Christ been set at 
naught! In defiance of the teaching of the Cross, 
ecclesiastical and spiritual exclusiveness have often 
reigned supreme even in the Church. “The smoky 
arrogance of the world has been introduced into 
the Church of Christ, which sets before those who. 
desire to see God, the light of simplicity and the 
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splendour of humility.’? But what would it have 

been if the example of the Cross had not been 
ready to hand to teach, not only our covenant 
position, but the purpose for which that position 
became ours, 

That position was offered to all, but it could not be 
offered until the meaning and purpose of the gift had 
been once for all defined beyond all possibility of 
misconception. That God was in any degree un- 
willing to receive the world into sonship, or that 
the death of Christ had the smallest influence upon 
the divine mind, must be stoutly denied. None the 
less the death of Christ was a necessity, so far as we 
can see, in order to the reception by man of the 
mercy of God. The universal redemption of all men 
to be the sons of God, the free proclamation of for- 
giveness to the penitent and believing, even in their 
incompleteness of faith and penitence, demanded 
such a demonstration of holiness on the part of God 
as should render His mercy not only innocuous, 
but productive of the highest good to mankind. 
Unless so accompanied His greatest gift would have 
been a curse and not a blessing. The urgent neces- 
sity for a true definition of sonship was demonstrated 
by the awful fact that when such a demonstration | 
had been given them in Christ, men crucified the | 
Son of God, and put Him to an open shame. 


1 Letter of the Council of Carthage to Pope Celestine, A.D. 426. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE REMISSION OF SINS 


THE remission of sins is the characteristic benefit 
proclaimed by the Gospel. It is the Gospel in a 
single phrase. That “repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in His name”’ was the com- 
mand of Christ on the occasion of His Ascension, 
That Christ was exalted “(to give repentance and 
remission of sins” was the theme of the earliest 
Christian sermons. When S. Paul was added to the 
number of the apostles, his testimony was given to 
the fact that “through this Man is preached unto 
you the remission of sins” ; and his commission, as 
declared by our Lord Himself, was “to open their 
eyes that they may turn from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive remission of sins, and an inheritance among 
them that are sanctified by faith in Me” (Acts xxvi. 18). 

The remission of sins is closely connected in the 
New Testament with the death of Christ, as in the words 
of consecration, “This is My blood of the covenant 
which is shed for many unto remission of sins” (Matt. 
xxvi. 28); and as byS. Paul, “In whom we have our 
redemption through His blood, even the remission of 
our trespasses”” (Eph. i. 7). 

What is here meant by the remission of sins or tres- 
passes ? This question is of the utmost importance, 
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for it is of little concern to discuss in what way the 
benefits of Christ’s Passion were secured by Him, 
or how they may become ours, until we have realised 
what those benefits are “which by His precious 
blood-shedding He hath obtained to us.” Two 
common misconceptions must first be cleared out 
of the way, since in both of them the words “ sins” 
or ‘‘trespasses’”’ have been tacitly, and for the most 
part unconsciously, replaced by the substitution in 
their stead of what is not sin, but only the conse- 
quence of sin. 


bs 


The remission of sins has, in the first place, been? .s1 


commonly identified with the remission of the punish- 
ment or penalty due to sin. That this interpretation 
cannot be the true one is proved by the unanswerable 
argument of the facts of human experience. These 
penalties have not been remitted, since they are still 
exacted not only from mankind generally, but even 
from those who have repented and believed in 
Christ. ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap,” remains as true of Christians as of the rest of 
mankind. Remission of penalty, though it may often 
follow in whole or in part the remission of sin, is not 
the same with that remission, and is not the supreme 
benefit of the Cross, since sometimes it does not 
follow at all, and at other times only partially. 
Penalty is not the same as sin, but is the consequence 
of sin. When once Bishop Butler had clearly de- 


fined the fact that rewards and punishments “arise 
directly out of the nature of things,” and “proceed | 
from general laws, very general ones, by which God | 
governs the world in the natural course of His pro- | 
- vidence,”2 it was only a question of time before the/ 


1 Analogy, Part I., 3, 27- abide Park 1.462, 11: 
O 
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view of punishment by natural consequences replaced 


\ the view which looked upon them as arbitrary in- 


flictions. Once admit that punishments are conse- 
quences, and you must go on to admit that they can 
only be removed by the removal of their causes. The 
Cross of Christ was not concerned with consequences, 
but with causes. “Things are what they are, and 
their consequences will be what they will be,” but 
things need not be what they are, and thus conse- 
quences may be different. When the Gospel speaks 
of “the remission of sins,” and when it is written 
that “Jesus shall save His people from their sins,” this 
language must be held to mean what it says and not 
something wholly different. Sin is sin and punish- 
ment is punishment. The sin may be removed and 
yet punishment may remain—punishment may be 
escaped and yet sin may remain. 

Directly, the Cross of Christ made no difference 
to punishment ; indirectly, it may make all the dif- 
ference. Consequences may still remain ; the weeds 
may still continue to infest the garden of the sluggard 
long after he has been aroused from his slumbers. 
The child may die, even though the Lord has put 
away sin, as in the case of David, And yet there is 
a sense in which punishment is no longer punish- 
ment; the same sufferings may still be endured, and 
yet they may be no longer penal, but disciplinary and 


_ corrective. The change is not in the suffering but 


in the sufferer, and in his relation to the experience 
of suffering. The bitterness of penalty is passed 
when the sinner is atoned to God, and the occasion 
of retribution becomes an opportunity of improve- 
ment, a means of grace. Only a very superficial 
view of suffering regards it as necessarily penal, even 
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when it follows the infraction of a law, since the same 
sufferings may come upon those who, for example, 
break the laws of health, in order to keep the higher 
law of love, as upon those who outrage both these 
laws by selfish indulgence. The maintenance of 
right relations with God frequently involves a suf- 
fering which is not punishment. Reconciliation with 
Him does not remove punishment, but it removes it 
from being punishment, while at the same time it 
sets in motion new causes which will have new and 
happier consequences. Remitted sin is not therefore 
remitted punishment, but the remission of punish- 
ment is the result of the remission of sin, and that in 
two ways. First, that which is endured is no longer 
felt as punishment; and secondly, the infliction in 
due time ceases altogether, though that consummation 
may never be reached on this side the grave. 

But there must be no confusion between sin the 
cause and punishment the consequence. The remis- 
sion of the first is not the remission of the second, 
and still less is the remission of the second the 
remission of the first. The remission of sin is what 
it is, and not something else. Punishment is not\ 
sin, but the remission of sin may result in remission | 
of punishment, or at least into its conversion from 
punishment into a means of holiness. This was its / 
intended mission: it was never an end but a means. 
Sin is a poison normally accompanied by what was 
intended as its antidote, pain, at once a warning 
and a remedy. Thus when we speak of the con- 
version of punishment into correction, what is 
meant is its restoration to its true function. All 
punishment is remedial in intention, and was intended 
to be converted into discipline. That which we are 
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accustomed to call vindictive punishment is really that 
part of it which has not been utilised, and remains as 
a waste product, mere pain, pain unconverted into 
spiritual discipline. It is in the power of the human 
will to abuse chastisement, and to turn that which 
should have been for good into an occasion of fall- 
ing, but the fault is not in the chastisement and dis- 
cipline which makes it penalty, but in the disposition 
of the person chastised. If there is such a thing as 
punishment, it is because the law of consequence 
which was intended for man’s good has been mis- 


used. It was intended to secure the reward of those. 


who do well as its first and primary object, and was 
meant to be the minister of God to them for good. 
When men have done evil it is no less the minister 
of such good to them as they are able to receive, in 
the form of warning and correction, that they may 
return into the way of righteousness. If they refuse 
correction, then, and then only, does the law take 
the form of punishment, but the alteration is not 
in the law, but is due to those who have offended 
against the law. When, therefore, we are told that 
the intention of the Atonement of Christ was the re- 
mission of penalty, what we are told is as great folly 
as if it were said that the intention of the Atonement 
was the abolition of rewards for holiness. There is 
not one law which punishes, and another law which 


' rewards, but the same law does both—the law of 


consequences, As there is one God, so there is one 
law: God is not at one time Judge and at another 
time Father, but always Judge and always Father. 
If at one time He punishes and at another time He 
rewards, in plain fact He is doing the same thing at 
both times, Any interference with any part of His 
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procedure would be an interference with all His 


procedure. Thus the remission of punishment is as. 


unthinkable as the remission of reward. Those re- 
sults which we from our limited point of view regard 
as penalties are as much means of reformation as 
His blessings are means of leading us to higher 
blessedness. The Gospel is not for the abolition of 
penalty at all, but only for the abolition of that in 
man which makes God’s dealings penal. The prison 
and the hospital are both means of good. A state 
of universal happiness may arise in which neither 
shall be needed, but it would be as absurd to sup- 
pose that this millennium will be reached by their 
abolition, as to suppose that the millennium of holi- 
ness can be reached by the absence of punishment and 
by the absence of correction. God’s prisons and God’s 
hospitals are not two buildings, but are under the same 
roof. Whether what we suffer is remedial or penal 
depends not upon God but upon ourselves. 

Here, as we have so often had to observe, the 
analogy of human law has confused the issues 
almost beyond disentanglement. Human penalties 
and human rewards are distributed in different 
ways and by different methods. Human laws are 
many and contradictory. One judge may remit the 
sentence of another; one may be inclined to mercy, 
another to severity. There is always the hope of 
getting off. No wonder that analogies from such 
haphazard procedures have constantly perplexed 
theology, and have separated the God of love from 
the God of justice. There is no such separation, 
for God is always and everywhere the same. God is 
love, and has no other will but love ; God is righteous, 


and has no other will but righteousness: therefore | 
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righteousness and love, penalty and reward, are one 
and the same. Wherever remission of punishment 
would retard the true benefit which is the remission 
of sin, it would be neither loving nor righteous. 
What is said above may be termed philosophical 
truth, but it does not follow that we are always and 
everywhere to speak as philosophers. We are only 
bound to be exact in our language with the degree 
of accuracy demanded by the question in hand. 
Speaking accurately, the Gospel is not, per se, con- 
cerned with the remission of punishment, but with 
the remission of sin; and is only concerned with 
the remission of punishment fer accidens, either as 
making that which before was punishment no longer 
penal, or as finally removing it in part or altogether. 
This is a lesser benefit, but as far as it goes it is a 
real benefit, and it is this benefit which is the one 
most readily appreciated. When for example we are 
suffering pain, we betake ourselves to the physician. 


\ The physician’s calling is not in the first instance 
, concerned with the relief of suffering, but with the 


relief of disease, as is obvious from the fact that in 
securing the latter he has frequently to cause the 
former. We go to him to receive a lesser benefit, 
but often find that our recourse to him has resulted 
in our receiving a greater, the restoration to health, 
Still it would be very unwise for a physician to 
suggest that he was careless as to suffering, and only 
careful of a cure. In the same way it is inadvisable 
to speak or to think of God as careless of punish- 
ment, for ‘He doth not afflict willingly nor grieve 
the children of men” (Lam. iii. 33). The remis- 
sion of sin is, so far as may be, inclusive of the 
remission of punishment. Even punishment itself 
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was no doubt intended to foster the desire to be rid 
of punishment, in the same way that rewards are 
offered in order to excite the hope of obtaining the 
prize. We find out later that the prize is not won 
by the desire to obtain it, but only by our being 
induced to enter upon such a course of study and 
effort as will gain the prize, and withal gain results 
more important, knowledge and industry, which were 
the things for which the prize was instituted. Con- 
versely the object of punishment is not that we 
should be punished, but that we may be led to 
desire to escape punishment, and this only in order 
to a further aim, namely, that we may be deterred 
from all such conduct as deserves punishment. It 
is even possible for a repentant person to seek ~ 
punishment in order to prove the reality of his own 
repentance, and to have been comforted and relieved 
by this self-chosen penance. 


“ Minds which verily repent 
Are burdened with impunity, 
And comforted by chastisement.” 
—COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Rewards and punishments are in fact not ends but 
means. This may not be obvious at first, and the 
child will regard them as ends to be secured in the 
one case, and avoided in the other, merely for them- 
selves. Later on he may find that in securing the 
prize he has won what is of greater value, and that in 
avoiding the punishment he has escaped what was 
far more to be dreaded. Hence it is inadvisable, in 
the reaction from the view which places the escape 
from punishment as the great benefit of the Gospel, 
to deny that expectation any place at all among its 
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promises. It is a grave mistake to be wise over- 


’ much, and to refuse to allow to lower motives their 


intended scope and operation. 

The second meaning which has been placed upon 
the remission of sins is that of the abolition and can- 
celling of guilt. This view is as inadmissible as the 
former, and is in fact the same with it, since guilt is 
punishment, and apart from guilt there is indeed no 
such thing as punishment at all. The remission of 
guilt is impossible without the prior remission of sin, 
The transference of guilt from one person to another 
is unthinkable, and answers to no facts of the moral 
world. Not merely would it be a bad thing if it had 
been possible, but it is not a possibility at all. A person 
may bear any consequence of another’s sin save and 
except this consequence, any suffering but not this 
suffering. Christ, crushed under the guilt of the 
world, is a common theme of the preacher and the 
emotionalist, but it is not an idea that is capable of 
examination for a single moment. 

The traditional view regards Christ as bearing 
man’s guilt. Remorse is a necessary ingredient in 
guilt. Guilt is a mere name to those who do not feel 
acute remorse for what they have done. Will any 
one, even the most extreme substitutionist, venture 
to allege that Christ suffered remorse for sins com- 
mitted by others, not one of which He had been 
guilty of ? Guilt is for the guilty, and the sting 
of guilt is remorse. If then Christ did not suffer 
the pangs of remorse, it cannot truly be said that 
our guilt was transferred to Him, or if it was so 
transferred, that element in guilt, which alone makes 
it the dread and awful thing it is, was, and must 
have been, entirely omitted. To this objection there 
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cannot be any answer. Christ did not take upon 
Him the guilt of man, nor did He remove man’s 
guilt from him. Guilt is the severest punishment 
of sin, and no punishment can be removed as long 
as the cause of punishment remains. And guilt is 
more than a cause of punishment, for it is itself 
punishment, the most personal and dreadful of all 
punishments, and that indeed without which no 
suffering is punishment at all. Abstract from any 
penalty the fact that a man is guilty, and the penalty 
has lost its sting. The suffering may be hard to 
bear, but except as it is aggravated by the sense 
of its injustice, it is only upon a level with any 
other suffering. The infliction of the judge is no 
worse than the infliction of the surgeon, unless that 
of the judge be felt to be deserved. In the case 
of the morally hardened and those wholly insensible 
to shame, there is never any difference. This in- 
equality of sensation passes unrecognised in the 
administration of what is commonly called justice. 
There is no instrument so delicately constructed as 
to be able to record these subtle differences of 
moral temperament, which indeed are not always 
the same even in the same individual. Moral 
deterioration is always accompanied by a diminished 
sensitiveness to praise or blame. A high sense of 
guilt is the mark of a noble nature, and a saint is 
only a saint because he sees sin more clearly as 
what it is, and recoils from the sight. 
“ And guilt’s a game where losers fare 
Better than those who seem to win.” 


—COVENTRY PATMORE. 


The sense of guilt prospective is therefore a strong 
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deterrent from sin, in the same way that the appre- 
hension of pain is a deterrent from physical danger, 
a nerve of the soul preventing sin as the nerves 
of the body endeavour to ward off pain, Thus the 
abolition of the sense of guilt would be as disastrous 
to the spiritual nature as the elimination of the 
nervous system to the physical nature. 

In one sense only can Christ be said to have 
removed guilt, and this is when that word is used 
in its proper meaning of the intention to sin. An 
act may be called sin when it breaks the laws of 
God, but it is not a guilty act unless there was 
the intention to sin. This is the meaning of sin 
“not being imputed when there is no law,” for 
when the law is not known there can be no in- 
tention to break it. Similarly, when S. Paul in 
speaking of himself says (Rom. vil. 20), “ But if 
what I would not that I do, it is no more I that 
do it, but sin that dwelleth in me,” what is 
implied is that he was so far not guilty because 
not intending to sin, for it is this intention alone 
that constitutes guilt in the true meaning of the 
word. This is, of course, the meaning of “ guilty 
or not guilty” in a court of justice. A prisoner 
who has pleaded guilty is sometimes asked by 
the judge to withdraw his admission of guilt. He 
has done the outward act, but that is not the 
question before the court; the point is whether 
he had the intention to do it, knowing it to be 
wrong, for that intention, and not the mere out- 
ward action, is crime or guilt. Christ did indeed 
come to take away guilt, for He came to take 
away the intention to sin which constitutes guilt, 
But guilt as the effect of sin can never be taken 
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away. That which has been done remains done. 
What Pilate had written might conceivably have 
been cancelled, but what he had done could 
never be obliterated. Pilate might wash his hands 
for ever, but the blood of that just Person should 
cleave to him for ever. The death of Christ 
cannot alter facts, it can only alter persons. It 
could make a new Pilate who should arise from 
the ashes of the old, as it could make a Paul to 
spring from the old Saul of Tarsus. But the fact 
that Christ died for Pilate could never make Pilate 
guiltless of having killed Him ; nor did the fact that 
S. Paul became an apostle of the faith which once 
he destroyed, alter that other fact that he shed the 
blood of the martyr Stephen. And yet guilt, like 
punishment, of which it is but a form, can pass into 
something else. As punishment by a change in 
the person punished can pass into discipline and 
become a means of holiness, so guilt can be con- 
verted into a moral stimulus. The guilt which made 
S. Paul think of himself as unworthy to be called 
an apostle was, in fact, that which made him labour 
more abundantly than they all, and caused him to 
be not a whit behind the chiefest of the apostles. 
The new man created in holiness will not be held 
responsible for the acts of the man who lived in 
sin, because in intention he is a different person. 
But the change is a change, not in the attitude of 
God, but in that of man; and God will and does 
mark the difference. 

That Christ cannot be said to cancel guilt other- 
wise than by taking away sin, is made certain by 
the admitted fact that, in the parable of the unfor- 
giving servant, the sum at first remitted is again 
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required, and the servant cast into prison until he 
should pay the debt, while it is distinctly said, 
“So shall my heavenly Father do also unto you 
if ye from your hearts forgive not every one 
his brother their trespasses.” No debt can be 
said to be cancelled when it can afterwards be 
exacted. We may be forgiven upon a due dis- 
position being manifested with respect to the past, 
but should that disposition be reversed, should we 
again connect ourselves in desire with that which 
we had before renounced, then we are once again 
the same in intention with what we were when 
the sin was actually committed, and consequently 
the same in guilt. 

Guilt, when it means the fact rey: a sin has been 
committed by a man, can never be removed, and yet 
the common phraseology is not so amiss as might be 
thought. The illustration of the unmerciful servant 
shows that he did in fact receive some benefit from 
his master, as does the fact that this benefit was 
afterwards cancelled and withdrawn. The servant 
still owed the money, but the master no longer 
demanded payment, since “he forgave him all that 
debt.” Forgiveness, what is it? Is it the taking 
away of guilt? Certainly not ; and yet it is something, 
and something real. Take the case of one who has 
tempted another into deadly sin, and has beckoned 
another soul towards hell. The tempter truly repents, 
and yet the sin cannot be undone, its fatal conse- 
quences still remain. Must the remorse of that once 
committed sin be ever present in all its poignancy ? 
No, we may be certain that it need not. The inten- 
tion has gone with which he did the sin; another 
intention has taken its place. That new intention is 
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as much a fact as the old; it is more a fact, because 
it is present and the other has gone. Will God 
regard us—must we regard ourselves, as in the same 
position in which we were when we first committed 
sin? Certainly not, for this would be to disregard 
the intermediate fact of repentance. For this we 
have the assurance of Scripture, that “if we confess 
our sins (confession of course including repentance), 
He is faithful and righteous to forgive us our 
sins.” So assured we feel differently, and we com- 
monly express that feeling by saying that “our 
guilt has been removed.” The expression is unfor- 
tunate ; far better is the Biblical expression, “ our 
sin is covered.” Guilty we were, and guilty we 
are, for there is no statute of limitations with God. 
Nor in serious crimes is there any such statute 
with man, but the man must suffer for the crime 
of the youth, and the aged for the offence of 
many years. But there is a mercy with God that 
is unknown to the laws of man, the mercy of 
forgiveness. God, to make use of the bold expres- 
sion of S. Paul, “justifies the ungodly,’ not of 
course those who continue in their ungodliness, but 
those who, once ungodly, are now burdened with 
the sense of past sin, and who are assured that 
God accepts them in spite of what they were, and 
because of what they have since become in inten- 
tion, and of what by His grace they are on the way 
to become in fact, But this act is not properly 
the taking away of guilt, but the grant of forgive- 
ness, Forgiveness is often, but quite inaccurately, 
described as the taking away of guilt, as if the 
forgiven were no longer guilty. As the authors 
of past sin they are, and must ever continue to 
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be, guilty, for their guilt is concerned with past 
facts, and “the gods cannot change the past.” 
In their present intention and disposition they may 
be free from guilt. Thus (such is the imperfection 
of human language) the same person may be both 
guilty, and not guilty, at one and the same time. 
When he is this he is susceptible of forgiveness 
both human and divine, since forgiveness is not 
the removal of past guilt, but the acceptation of 
the offender, in spite of his past guilt, in view of 
his changed disposition. This is not the taking 
away of guilt, and ought not to be so described. 
It is, however, a real benefit, though not identical 
with that greatest benefit of all, the remission of sins. 

Thus remission of sins cannot any longer be 
identified either with the remission of pains and 
penalties, or with the remission of guilt. The first 
supposition is negatived by outstanding facts. Sins 
are punished though Christ has died, and even 
after repentance and conversion, results of sin 
remain which are akin to punishment. No pledge 
of entire immunity from such consequences is 
promised by the Gospel, since “we must all be 
made manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
that each one may receive the things done in the 
body, according to what he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad” (2 Cor. v. 10). The second 
supposition is negatived by the constitution of man ; 
guilt is desert, and can only be removed by deserv- 
ing differently. So long as a man is what he 
was, his guilt is what it was. Remission of guilt 
is morally impossible, because it contradicts internal 
facts, as remission of punishment contradicts external 
facts. 
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If then remission of sins be not the remission 
either of punishment or of guilt, what is it? It 
is the remission or sending away of sin; in other 
words, sin’s complete and entire removal. Hence 
its constant association with repentance. Remission 
of sin and repentance from sin, are in fact the 
same thing viewed from the divine and the human 
standpoint. God is said to give both, and when 
He gives the one He gives the other. When we 
turn and draw nigh to God, which is repentance, 
He turns and draws nigh to us, which is remission. 
Perfect repentance and entire remission are identical, 
Remission of sin, in the end and final meaning of 
it, is one and the same thing with repentance in 
the end and final meaning of repentance. Christ 
was “manifested to take away sin.” He was ‘the 
Lamb of God” which should take away “the sin 
of the world.” That which He came to do for the 
world is declared by what He actually did in His 
own person. He took away sin—the sin not of 
His person, but of His nature and ours; and what 
He did for Himself is what it is His mission 
to do for us. Alike in Him and in us remission 
of sins is the putting away not of punishment, 
not of guilt, but of sin. He died to sin, and we 
are to die from sin. ‘He that hath died is justified 
from sin” (Rom. vi. 7), because he has ceased 
from it. 

Remission of sin is in the end sin’s extinction. 
This fundamental principle must be borne strongly 
in mind. ‘The atonement or reconciliation made 
' by Christ is in no sense the reconciliation of God 
to sin, to which His antagonism remains absolute 
and eternal, a fact of His nature wholly incapable of 
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even the slightest modification. Nor can it be said 
to be the reconciliation of God to sinners, as such. 
As they are identified with sin, God cannot be 
reconciled to them, or admit them into favour. 
The one thing that God can do is so to separate 
them from sin, or, more exactly, so to lead them to 
separate themselves from sin, as that they are no 
longer sinners, Remission of sin is impossible with- 
out repentance. The blessing promised under the 
Gospel is that ‘‘God having raised up His servant 
Jesus, sent Him to bless you in turning away every 
one of you from your iniquities” (Acts 11, 26). 
The salvation held out to mankind is that ‘He 
shall save His people from their sins.” Until these 
words are taken in their utmost simplicity and 
directness of meaning, the Gospel is liable to abuse. 
The object of the Gospel is the extinction of sin. 
The death of Christ had for its object the removal 
of human sin. By it sin stood revealed in its 
naked ugliness. By it the love of God was mani- 
fested, and men were drawn to forsake sin by the 
motive and constraint of love to Him Who so loved 
them. ‘The Son of God was manifested that He 
might destroy the works of the devil” (zx John 
ili. 8). ‘The blood of Jesus. His Son cleanseth us 
from all sin” (1 John i 7). 

This simple truth cannot be too much emphasized. 
The birth, the life, the death of Christ, have but one 
and the same object and operation, and that opera- 
tion is not upon God, but upon man, to drive all 
evil out of his fallen nature, and to lead him so to 
offer himself in sacrifice to God that the cause of 
separation is done away. The sacrifice of Christ 
is the efficient cause of sacrifice in man, and thus 
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the cause of the remission of sin, since sacrifice 
and sin are eternal opposites, and the offering of 
the one is the annihilation of the other. 

An important addition must now be made to the 
foregoing definition, and it could not be made safely 
until it had been clearly laid down that remission 
of sins is in the end and purpose of it one and the 
same thing with the removal and abolition of sin, 
and is not merely the removal of its consequences. 
This addition is that there are degrees of remission. 
These are not identical with the final remission, but 
are means to its accomplishment. The abolition of 
sin is not only an end but a process, and as so often 
among ourselves, the same word implies both the 
imperfect process and the perfect accomplishment. 
In our own language we are fortunate in having a 
word for each—remission the end, forgiveness the 
preparatory means. The difference between them 
is of course this—that when sins are remitted there 
is no sin left, but when sins are forgiven sin may 
still remain. This is made obvious by the reflection 
that when sin is gone there is nothing left to be for- 
given, but when sin is forgiven there may be much 
that is of the nature of sin still remaining. This dis- 
tinction is clearly seen in the double phrase (1 John 
i. 9): “ To forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.” Cleansing implies perfection, 
forgiveness is for the imperfect. 

But this is not a complete account of forgiveness. 
The imperfect are not forgiven on the ground of 
their imperfection, but on the ground of their desire 
after perfection, or, as stated above, their change of 
intention with reference to sin. The righteous need 


no forgiveness, the utterly unrighteous desire no 
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forgiveness. Forgiveness is concerned with the 
transition from unrighteousness to righteousness ; 
it is the half-way house upon the heavenly journey ; 
the recognition of a work begun but not finished. 
Sinners as such, the righteous as such, are neither 
of them the recipients of forgiveness. While there 
must be something of sin in the good which needs 
to be forgiven, so there must be something of 
good in the evil before forgiveness is sought or 
desired. If the sinner is forgiven it can only 
be because he is forgiveable. So long as he con- 
tinues in his sin, identified with it by acquiescence 
and intention, he cannot be regarded or treated 
as free from guilt, which is that intention. Such 
an attitude is prohibitive of forgiveness, and so long 
as it lasts renders sin unpardonable, and in the 
language of the past, “ ponit obicem,” puts an insuper- 
able obstacle in the way of restoration either to 
pardon or to holiness. 

Some moral qualification is needed for the re- 
ception of forgiveness. But while this must be 
asserted, it must be as distinctly stated that absolute 
holiness is not that qualification. If it were there 
could, in fact, be no such thing as forgiveness, for 
the holy do not need forgiveness. If then forgive- 
ness implies, in the recipient, a measure both of 
sin, and at least of incipient holiness, where shall 
the line be drawn that separates the unforgiveable 
from the forgiven? There is no such absolute 
line of definition to be traced by man. “It is 
God that justifieth ” (Rom. viii. 33). None the less, 
Scripture plainly indicates certain moral states which 
render forgiveness operative. 

The lowest of these is ignorance. This is a valid 
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reason for forgiveness as declared by the prayer of 


Christ: “Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do” (S. Luke xxiii. 34). S. Paul holds 
that this was the moral ground upon which mercy 
was extended to himself: ‘Howbeit I obtained 
mercy, because I did it ignorantly in unbelief ’’ 
(1 Tim, i. 13); and he distinctly puts forward his 
own Case as one of special encouragement to others : 
“ Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that 
in me as chief might Jesus Christ shew forth all 
His longsuffering, for an ensample of them which 
should hereafter believe on Him unto eternal life” 
(1 Tim. 1. 16). Our Lord Himself lays down the 
distinction between knowledge and ignorance, not 
only in the case of the Sodomites and Ninevites 
as contrasted with the Jews, but in the definite 
statement: “That servant which knew his lord’s 
will and made not ready, nor did according to his 
will, shall be beaten with many stripes; but he 
that knew not, and did things worthy of stripes, 
shall be beaten with few stripes ” (S. Luke xii. 47, 48). 
This passage is of peculiar importance, since it ends 
with a comparison between Divine and human 
justice, and assumes their identity: ‘“‘To whomso- 
ever much is given, of him shall much be required, 
and to whom they commit much, of him will they 
ask the more” (S. Luke xii. 48). While it cannot 
be said with Socrates that all sin is ignorance, 
there is more sin to which ignorance is at least a 
contributory cause than is generally admitted. Such 
ignorance is a prima facie ground for forgiveness, 
as is obvious from the fact that where ignorance 
is total ignorance no sin is imputed at all, and 
therefore where the ignorance is partial, so also 
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must be the guilt, The absence of knowledge 
implies the absence of intention, for “I can only 
be said to intend that which is an object of 
reflection in my own mind,” and it is therefore a 
mitigation of guilt, even in cases where ignor- 
ance might, to some extent, have been avoided, 
and still more in all cases in which ignorance was 
inevitable. 

There are also other circumstances which render 
forgiveness more possible, cases, namely, in which 
the intention to sin was not so definite and decided 
as might appear at first sight. Such are cases in 
which conduct is influenced by the bad examples 
of others, and in which what is wrong is done, as 
it were, more by common custom than by the in- 
dividual preference of evil over good. There may 
be cases of temptation from without—that is to say 
the prevalence of the wills of others over our own ; 
their intention overcoming our resistance, which is 
not the same as if the sin arose immediately from 
an intention of our own. There is also a tem- 
porary weakness of the will incidental to certain 
bodily conditions, in which, though the spirit may 
be willing, the flesh is weak and reluctant, though 
not actively hostile to righteousness, All such cir- 
cumstances—and the list might be extended—are 
prima facie grounds for forgiveness, as lessening the 
estimate of the amount of intention which has gone 
to the committal of sin; and to these cases, at 
least in part, the gentle oaeyeeb applies that “To 
know everything is to pardon everything.” 

Forgiveness is the recognition by God of these 
grounds of forgiveableness in man. But this 
disposition to mercy was not created by the 
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Cross. The Psalmist equally with Apostles teaches 
(Ps. cili, 14)— 


* He knoweth our frame, 
He remembereth that we are dust.” 


This recognition on the part of God of the weakness 
and waywardness of mankind, was not the con- 
sequence but the cause of the saving mission of 
Christ. That disposition still continues, for “ His 
mercy endureth for ever.” Doubtless what Christ 
has done for man has not in any degree lessened, 
nay it has abundantly increased, the scope of forgive- 
ness. And yet forgiveness is not the transcendent 
benefit of Christianity. It must be remembered, 
though it would be no doubt pedantic to show the 
fact in translation, that a word actually answering to 
forgiveness only occurs once in the New Testament, 
and there it is applied to God’s treatment of sin 
under the Old Covenant (Rom. ili.25). This word is 
mapeots, Or “passing over,” which is all that forgive- 
ness really is. “God desired some better thing for 
us,” and that better thing was “the remission of sins.” 

Strange to say, the remission of sins demands the 
abolition of what have been the lowest grounds of 
forgiveness. The very ignorance which excuses sin 
prevents sin’s remission. “The times of ignorance 
God overlooked, but now He commandeth men 
that they should all everywhere repent” (Acts xvii. 
30). Christ’s coming was the revelation of sin— 
“Tf I had not come and spoken to them, they had 
not had sin: but now they have no excuse for their 
sin” (S. John xv. 22); on which Bishop Westcott 
remarks: “They have nothing which they can even 
plead in their own defence as in times of ignorance,” 
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and refers to 1 Peter i. 14—“‘ Your former lusts in 
the time of your ignorance.’’ Sin’s remission de- 
mands sin’s revelation, and sin’s revelation cuts off 
the excuses which might have served as a ground 
for clemency. With the higher gift there comes a 
higher responsibility, but with the higher responsi- 
bility comes a greater measure of grace. For if 
Christ reveals the nature of sin, He still more fully re- 
veals the beauty of holiness, and applies the strongest 
motive of love. He throws Himself and His death 
on our behalf into the scale of righteousness. He 
promises the aid of the Spirit working through the 
means of grace and the channels of the Church and 
Sacraments. Man is not worse off, but unspeakably 
advanced by what Christ has done for him, and 
he has before him an infinite future of progress, 
without end or limit, a progress impossible with- 
out the unveiling of sin and of righteousness by 
the blood which was shed for “the remission of 
sins,” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION 


SANCTIFICATION is the final intention of God towards 
Sinners, and is identical with the remission of sins, 
while justification is that act of divine grace which 
is dispensed to Christians upon their first entrance 
into the covenant of mercy, and is therefore iden- 
tical with the forgiveness of sins. This distinction 
is not so definite as is generally supposed, for the 
word “justify” may mean either to accept or ac- 
count as righteous, or actually to make righteous, 
and there are passages (eg. 1I Cor. vi. II) in 
which sanctification is mentioned prior to justifica- 
tion. Still when technically and properly used the 
distinction may be upheld, since it is the general 
custom of the New Testament to express justifica- 
tion by a tense or participle referring to past time, 
sanctification by what may be termed a continuous 
present, Justification is therefore a divine act, 
sanctification a divine process, 

In dealing with this admitted distinction, there 
is danger either by neglect or by excess. To 
divorce sanctification from justification is to invite 
antinomianism, while to make them to mean the 
same thing is to rob the Gospel of its chiefest value 
for sinners. If God justifies sinners as such, He 
must be held to justify sin; if, on the contrary, He 
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only justifies saints, the grace of justification is 
denied to those who are in the greatest need of 
such an encouragement. The solution of this difh- 
culty is only found by considering both justifica- 
tion and sanctification as parts of a single whole, 
the restoration of sinners and their Atonement to 
God. 

Something entirely analogous to both these theo- 
logical terms takes place in the restoration of human 
friendship when it has been interrupted by serious 
fault of one of the parties, and still more frequently 
in the relation of displeased parents to the short- 
comings of their children. Restoration to favour is 
not kept back until the faulty character has been 
entirely rectified, but is freely granted to those who 
acknowledge their imperfection, and manifest a sin- 
cere intention of amendment. Theological language 
is valueless unless it can be translated into the 
terms of common life. Since in His revelation of 
Himself God has spoken to men in their own 
languages, it would be well if those who speak 
in His name would more often condescend to speak 
the tongues of the unlearned. There is no more 
need to dissect the forgiveness of the Father in heaven 
than that bestowed by fathers on earth. There is 
no more mystery in the one action than in the 
other action. All who forgive impart justification 
prior to the attainment of sanctification, otherwise 
they could not be said to forgive at all. The only 
difference between the heavenly act and its earthly 
counterpart is that the former is the more effective. 
Parents and friends forgive sin, but cannot go on to 
impart holiness; they justify but cannot sanctify. 
God’s grace can penetrate further than the grace of 
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man. His justification is more complete, because it 
is more operative of sanctification, than any forgive- 
ness of children by their parents, or of friends by 
their friends. 

None the less forgiveness, both in God and man, 
implies a moral capacity on the part of the offender. 
The influence of the Atonement of Christ upon the 
justification of man, be it what it may, can never be 
isolated from something within the character of the 
sinner. Parents and friends alike demand repent- 
ance of the wrong done, and an intention not to 
commit the same fault in the future. God, over and 
above anything that Christ has done, demands a 
like repentance, and a like spirit of surrender, which 
theologically termed is faith, and which “does not 
signify literally believing in Him in the sense that 
word is used in common language, but becoming 
His real disciples in consequence of such belief.” * 

Justification has been described as “a divine 
paradox.” If justification were unrelated to any- 
thing in man it would certainly be this, but it does 
not stand alone, it is always accompanied by the 
word “faith,” meaning what Bishop Butler has 
defined it to mean, or in the more trenchant words 
of Dr. John Hey: “ Faith implies both confidence 
in others and honesty in ourselves,” and is “the 
disposition of an honest man entering into a con- 
tract or other business.” * 

Justification without faith is a moral impossibility, 
‘for without faith it is impossible to. please God.” 
Now faith is something in the recipient, and some- 
thing which, if not yet to be described as sanctification, 


1 Butler, Sermon on London Charity Schools, § 5. 
2 On Article XI., § 37. 
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is a very material part of sanctification. This, though 
so obvious when once stated, is constantly, and by 
many consistently, overlooked. Dr. Dale, for example, 
actually says: ‘As Abraham’s faith justified him, not 
because it made him a better man, but because it was 
imputed to him for righteousness, so our faith justifies 
us in the same way.” But why, we may ask, was it 
imputed to him for righteousness, except upon the 
ground that it made him a better man? God does 
not impute for righteousness anything but what in 
itself makes for righteousness. Faith is the root of 
which righteousness is the fruit. God does not wait 
till autumn has matured the growth, but accepts the 
promise of spring. The imputation of righteousness 
is no arbitrary act. God does not impute righteous- 
ness to anything, but only to the one thing that of 
necessity is productive of righteousness. He sees 
the end in the beginning, and for that reason 
approves the beginning. If the beginning did not 
potentially include the end, if it were not a stage 
towards the end, we may be sure that the beginning 
would not be approved. Theologians incur a grave 
responsibility whenever they assume that God acts 
on any motives and grounds which would not 
justify a wise and good man. in acting upon the 
same grounds. God justifies not by any arbitrary 
selection and preference of one grace above another 
grace, but by demanding that grace in man which 
must have been present, even if it had not been in 
so many words demanded. God justifies only the 
justifiable ; God forgives only the forgiveable. 

The selection of faith for justification in preference 
to works is no disparagement to the latter. Works 
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are the fruits of faith, and faith without works is 
dead, z.c. is not faith at all. The fact is that works 
in themselves need not necessarily have any value 
at all; they may even have a negative value. The 
acceptability of what is done depends entirely on the 
motive for doing it. This is no esoteric doctrine 
of theology, but universal to all personal relations. 
Those who have offended us often endeavour to get 
on terms of friendship by way of compensation, 
giving this and that, but never the thing we want 
and must have, submission. They give the lesser 
gifts, in order to avoid giving the greater. Sinners 
against God employ the same means, and with the 
same purpose, They will ‘‘fast thrice in the week,” and 
“« give tithes of all that they possess,” while all the time 
what is alone acceptable to God is the confession of 
sin and the desire of amendment however simply 
expressed. The prayer, ‘‘God be merciful to me the 
sinner,” was the passport to justification, even prior 
to the death of Christ. The earliest reference to 
justification outside the New Testament, found in the 
first of all the apostolic fathers, Clement of Rome 
(Epist. i. ad Cor. xii.), makes it abundantly clear 
that justification both before and after Christ was 
the same act, and granted upon the same terms. 

“They were all therefore glorified, not for their 
own sake nor through the doing of righteousness 
which they wrought, but through His will. And we 
also, being called by His will in Christ Jesus, are not 
justified for our own sakes, through our own wisdom. 
or understanding or piety, or any works which 
we did in holiness of heart, but through the faith 
through which God Almighty has justified all men 
from the beginning.” 
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Justification is always and everywhere the same 
thing—alike before and after Christ, alike in the 
things of God and in the things of men. It is 
the recognition of something in the person of the 
offender which renders him capable of restoration. 
None the less, both in the case of God and man, 
justification is always an act of grace. 

Faith does not entitle to forgiveness, since faith is 
the attitude which man by his creation should occupy 
towards God, and from which he has departed. The 
resumption of the right attitude cannot strictly be 
said to compensate for its repudiation, and yet such 
resumption is the one condition upon which restora- 
tion is possible. Forgiveness is an act of grace even 
when faith is perfect, and much more when faith is, 
as yet, in its infancy. ’ 

Here may be noticed the doctrine of imputation, 
for there is a truth as well as a fallacy of imputa- 
tion. The fallacy is committed when it is said 
that man is justified by the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ. For this theory there is 
no foundation either in Scripture or in reason, for 
an imputed righteousness is no righteousness at all, 
if it be the righteousness of another. If there is 
such a thing as imputation of righteousness, it renders 
needless any and every part of religion besides. If 
Christ’s righteousness can be imputed and made 
over to the believer, to require or to seek for any- 
thing more than this, would be little better than 
blasphemy, “If I am justified by imputation, I may 
be sanctified by imputation, and may be glorified 
by imputation,” If righteousness is in any degree the 
outcome of a legal transaction, that transaction can 
be indefinitely extended so as to exclude any and 
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every internal co-operation. Where righteousness 
can be imputed it need not be imparted, for it is 
imparted already by being imputed. But when 
Scripture speaks of the imputation of faith for 
righteousness, it is not to be understood as declar- 
ing the imputation of righteousness for unrighteous- 
ness, an entirely different and utterly unscriptural 
idea. What is in fact intended is that faith, that is 
to say something within the man, is regarded and 
treated by God as righteous, The parallel phrase 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. xi. 4), “ He had 
witness borne to him that he was righteous,” bears 
precisely the same meaning as the phrase of S. Paul. 
The imputation of the righteousness of Christ is 
nothing but a theological blunder. That which is 
imputed to man is not Christ’s righteousness, but his 
own righteousness. 

But this is not the whole truth of imputation. Man 
is not righteous, because if he were righteous he 
would not need forgiveness; how then can his 
own righteousness be imputed to him? The answer 
is that it is not imputed. What is imputed to him 
is his intention to be righteous. God reckons a 
man righteous, not because of the righteousness 
he has actually attained, but because he is in the 
right attitude for the attainment of righteousness. 
It is all a matter of intention, and it is the intention 
which really counts. The performance is a matter of 
years, perhaps eternities, but the intention is a real 
thing, though as yet incomplete. And God accepts 
the intention as being, so far as it goes, the real 
thing, and justifies it as such. But this action is 
not peculiar to God. Every one who forgives, if 
he pauses to analyse his action, will find that his 
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forgiveness involves the imputation of a right in- 
tention to the person forgiven, for otherwise he 
would not have forgiven him. He accepts an in- 
choate and imperfect attitude as a sufficient reason 
for restoration and reconciliation, Were he not 
to do this there would be no such thing as forgive- 
ness at all, for forgiveness is such an acceptation. 
It is grounded in reason, since it depends upon an 
actual alteration in the disposition of the offender ; 
but it goes beyond reason, because that alteration 
is not yet a finished product. Forgiveness, both 
human and divine, is in some sort a venture of 
faith. To deny forgiveness would indeed be un- 
just, for it would be to ignore an actual change 
that has already taken place. Such a denial would 
be to break the bruised reed and to quench the 
smoking flax, and would make real amendment 
impossible. God does not act thus, “for if we 
confess our sins He is faithful and righteous to 
forgive us our sins,” because to accept confession 
is an act not only of compassion but of righteous- 
ness, since those who confess sin are not in the 
same degree of sinfulness as those who uphold 
their previous disobedience, and the justice of God 
marks the difference, as does the justice of man. 
What has been said with regard to the divine 
justification has made it clear that there is no need 
to resort to forensic or legal explanations for its 
elucidation, Such explanations are not merely un- 
necessary but absolutely misleading, because forgive- 
ness has no place in process of law, and the legal 
sphere is one from which forgiveness is absolutely 
excluded. Justification is not, and never was, a 
judicial term, for S. Paul tells us that we are 
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“justified by his grace” (Titus iii. 7). That this 
mistake should have been committed is one of 
the strangest misconceptions in the whole history 
and range of theology. The whole bent of S. Paul’s 
system is to expose the impotence of law for salva- 
tion, and yet the term which he most frequently 
uses to express the freedom of the Gospel has been 
thought to be itself a legal term. 

In order to arrive at an accurate estimate of the 
forensic view it will be necessary to quote from 
one of its principal exponents, without, however, 
giving our reference, since the views are those of 
a school. 

“The man incorporated in Christ is counted, 
reputed, as involved in His whole merit, as the 
Lord was counted, reputed, and involved in the 
man’s sin. His merit is thus imputed, that is to 
say, set down to the man. The man involves 
himself, or rather consents that he should be 
involved, in that perfect merit. As thus involved 
he stands accepted.” 

““The essence of the idea is judicial acceptance, 
not pardon merely, but a verdict of the law’s con- 
tentment with the person. The great justification 
argument of the Roman Epistle is in effect this: 
that such is Jesus Christ, the sacrificed Son of 
God, and such is the relation to believing sinners of 
the propitiation He wrought in death, that they, for 
His sake, being personally guilty and demeritorious, 
are accepted with unreserved contentment by the 
eternal law as its fulfillers,” 

Justification as here defined is stated in terms of 


law, but not of any law with which mankind is 


acquainted. Law is concerned with facts, is an 
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attempt to discover facts, to see things as they 
really are, and to determine the true meaning of 
acts. This justification sees things as they are not, 
persons as they are not. It accepts the guilty as 
innocent “with unreserved contentment”; it sets 
down to one person the merit of the action of 
another, 

Now if justification means this it cannot be called 
a forensic term. The obligation of law is to decide 
according to the evidence, to know no respect of 
persons, to admit no influence, and to allow no 
partiality. There is a high sound in judicial 
acceptance, and in the law’s unreserved content- 
ment with the guilty, which may blind us to the 
fact, otherwise obvious, that all this is the very 
travesty of law. These are indeed legal metaphors, 
but all that they have of law about them is the 
terminology. Justification is not a legal term at 
all, except when it means the declaration of the 
innocence of the innocent. When it is used to 
imply the guilt of innocence and the innocence of 
guilt, it drops all claim to legality, and introduces 
legal fictions before the bar of God, even making 
Christ responsible for the miscarriage of justice, a 
miscarriage at the centre which must run to the 
circumference of the universe, 

Justification is only a legal term so long as it is 
the recognition of what is, that it is, and of what 
is not, that it is not. As already described it is in 
part at least this, for it is the recognition of some- 
thing in man which makes his case compassionable, 
If God did not account faith as righteousness He 
would account it as unrighteousness, and place the 
faithful and repentant in the same category as the 
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unrepentant and disobedient. But the so-called 
forensic theory does not allow even this scope to 
faith, since it restricts it to ‘a consent to be in- 
volved in the merits of Christ,’ forgetful of the 
fact that faith justified before. Christ died; and 
in its anxiety to attribute all merit to Christ it 
actually makes God the justifier of the demeritorious 
as such. 

Let such theories be judged by the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican. Does not this parable 
make clear to a demonstration what was the cause 
of the rejection of the one worshipper and what 
was the cause of the approval of the other? The 
one departed unblessed, and the other “went to 
his house justified,” simply and solely because of 
their diverse spiritual capacities. God justified the 
man inherently capable of justification, and accepted 
as the right attitude that attitude which in itself was 
right. God acted, indeed, as a merciful Father, but 
if He had acted as a judge His verdict would have 
been the same. Though all men are sinners, there 
is a difference between sinners and sinners, and that 
difference is their attitude towards their sin. This 
difference is nothing less than fundamental ; it de- 
serves recognition, and receives recognition—con- 
demnation in the one case, justification in the other 
—each of them the recognition by God of a moral 
state in man. 

One further question must now receive con- 
sideration. What is the connexion of justification 
with Christ, and more particularly with His death ? 
There is such a connexion beyond all doubt. In 
some way or other the death of Christ had an 
influence upon justification. The answer to this 
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question will best appear from the consideration of 
the important passage (Rom. iii, 21-26), which has 
been already referred to as explanatory of the nature 
of propitiation. 

In this passage it is said that in Christ there 
‘hath been manifested a righteousness of God,” and 
that God “set forth” Christ “to show His righteous- 
ness because of the passing over of sins done afore- 
time in the forbearance of God; for the showing 
of His righteousness at this present season, that 
He might be righteous (just), and the justifier (liter- 
ally the accounter of righteousness to) of him that 
hath faith in Jesus.” 

Three times over the work and mission of Christ 
is here stated as the manifestation of the righteous- 
ness of God. This manifestation is stated to be 
essential because of the previous passing over of 
sin in the divine forbearance. There was a danger 
in such passing over of sin, the obvious danger, so 
often insisted upon in previous chapters, of lower- 
ing the moral standard. Easy forgiveness means 
easy sin. To forgive sin, and not at the same time 
to manifest its inherent evil, is a very partial benefit. 
Forgiveness without conviction of sin allows the 
wound to heal without the removal of its corruption. 
To prevent this, the wound must be kept open and 
probed to the bottom. There must be a mani- 
festation of righteousness as the precedent to any 
real remission of sin. This righteousness may be 
described as the righteousness of God in two 
senses, either as that which God Himself possesses, 
or as that which He intends for man. No such 
distinction need in fact be made, for we are to 
be ‘righteous as He is righteous,” but the latter 
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sense is probably to be preferred. What is the 
true righteousness for man must be displayed before 
man’s sin can be forgiven. The law could not 
manifest this righteousness, being only a formal 
code; prophecy could not manifest it, because pro- 
phecy can only predict, though when the perfect 
righteousness came it was in harmony with all 
previous indications, “being witnessed to by the 
law and the prophets.” Human righteousness could 
only be manifested in a human life, could only 
be seen by being lived, and only be loved by 
being seen. The eternal life which was with the 
Father must be manifested in human form and 
likeness. Before and apart from such manifestation 
of the true life for man, there could be no really 
safe forgiveness, because there could be no real 
appreciation of either holiness or sin. 

But how did our Saviour manifest the righteous- 
ness of God? The common answer is that He did 
this by enduring the penalty of sin. Surely this is 
not a legitimate interpretation. Must we think 
that He could only manifest righteousness by suffer- 
ing the penalty of unrighteousness, when it is open 
to us to take the direct explanation, that He mani- 
fested righteousness in the only way righteousness 
can be really manifested—namely, by being righteous, 


and by suffering for righteousness’ sake? This at 


any rate is S. Paul’s own explanation, as given in 
a later chapter (Rom. v. 18, 19), where it is said 
that “through one act of righteousness the free 
gift came unto all men unto justification of life” ; 
and that “through the obedience of one shall 


the many be made righteous.’ The Cross as 


penalty could not manifest the righteousness of 
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God, might even be supposed to manifest the 
reverse of righteousness, but the Cross of obedi- 
ence even unto death, more especially when seen 
in its true nature in the light of the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension, was the final and complete 
vindication of the moral government of God. 

Hence it was the ground of justification, the re- 
assertion and republication of the righteousness of 
God, and the condemnation of sin. Henceforth 
there could be no confusion of moral issues. To 
be righteous was to be righteous as Christ was 
righteous, and to commit sin was not to have seen 
Him or known Him (cf. 1 John iii, 7). His death 
cleared the moral atmosphere of the world, and 
brought sin and holiness into final antagonism and 
contrast. The choice between good and evil was 
made personal, focussed in the one man Christ 
Jesus. ‘He that hath the Son hath the life, and he 
that hath not the Son of God hath not the life” 
(t John v. 12.) To repent was to acknowledge 
unlikeness to Him ; to believe in Him was to believe 
in God; to desire holiness was to desire to be like 
Him, The moral code was no longer written in 
commandments and ordinances, but was inscribed 
upon the Cross, “This is Jesus of Nazareth, the 
righteousness of God,” 

Between the view here given of the effect of the 
Cross upon the justification of mankind, and that 
popularly taught, the difference is not great. Both 
attribute to the death of Christ a predominating 
influence in the matter of human justification. Both 
agree in believing that some satisfaction to the moral 
government of God was necessary before God’s 
amnesty to sinners could be proclaimed. Both 
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admit that an obstacle to forgiveness was removed 
by what Christ did in life and in death. The one 
question which divides us is the nature of that 
obstacle, and whether it is to be sought in God 
or in man, 

Suppose divine forgiveness to be so immediately 
operative of human holiness, that those once for- 
given should have done with sin at once and for ever, 
could there be any obstacle at all to prevent forgive- 
ness? Certainly none, since to withhold forgiveness 
would be to lengthen sin’s dominion, and it is im- 
possible to conceive of any objection to a forgive- 
ness which involves the entire extinction of sin. 
The obstacle to forgiveness does not therefore exist 
when forgiveness means holiness. God needs no 
apology for destroying the works of the devil. His 
laws need no better satisfaction than the pledge that 
they will never again be broken. Any satisfaction to 
be gained by the infliction of an outward punishment 
would then vanish—nay, would itself be an infrac- 
tion of justice, since it would involve punishing sin in 
those already sinless. If God is not satisfied by the 
sinner’s death to sin, He cannot be satisfied by what 
is so infinitely less than this, a death of punishment. 
There would be no need of such a death, either on 
the part of the sinner or on the part of any one 
acting on the sinner’s behalf. ‘He that hath died 
(to sin) is justified from sin” (Rom. vi. 7), he has no 
more part or connexion with it, and is therefore no 
longer liable to its punishment. 

Now if forgiveness were in fact operative of a death 
to sin, it could be bestowed and received without 
any further satisfaction being rendered to the laws 
of God, these being amply satisfied by the removal 
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from mankind of everything inconsistent with per- 
fect obedience. If therefore a satisfaction is neces- 
sary, this necessity can only arise from the fact that 
forgiveness is imperfect—does not carry with it a 
complete exemption from sin, does not result in 
entire obedience to the laws of God. These have as 
it were to be waived for a time, until forgiveness has 
resulted in obedience, and this toleration needs safe- 
guarding, lest it be thought to imply remissness. 
The admission of the imperfect to a state of recon- 
ciliation, and this is what forgiveness actually means 
when applied to erring humanity, needs explanation. 
It is a temporary provision, and its temporary 
character must be made manifest. It is a means 
to an end, and it must be shown not to be an end 
but only a means. Its ultimate purpose is of 
course complete sinlessness. Men are forgiven in 
order that they may be holy, and without need of 
further forgiveness. This end must be manifested 
or the means will be misconceived. It must never 
be thought that sin does not matter because God 
is ready to forgive, when the fact is that He is 
ready to forgive because sin matters so much, and 
because without prior forgiveness sin can never be 
destroyed. The anodyne of forgiveness is only of 
use in view of an operation which shall extirpate 
sin. To be ever taking anodynes because of the 
nirvana of repose enjoyed by their aid, is to court a 
new disease worse than the old, and in addition to 
the old. To have’ the imagination of forgiveness 
coupled with the retention of sin, is to be not only 
still a sinner, but to sin comfortably, without com- 
punction and without remorse. 

Thus in order that the half grace of forgiveness 
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may be used to purpose and profit, the other half 
must be clearly shown. The end must be seen 
before the means can be safely employed. To take 
again the figure of an operation: the end is health, 
the means is the operation, the anodyne the means 
of the operation. The end of God's dealings is the 
recovery of souls to holiness, the means is the opera- 
tion of progressive sanctification and renunciation of 
sin ; the means to that means is forgiveness, which is 
only of value as it leads to that “holiness without 
which no man shall see the Lord.” 

What the end is to be, is seen in Christ: what the 
means must be, is seen also in Christ, even a death 
unto sin, and a new life unto holiness, The means 
to that means is the divine forgiveness. Forgiveness 
cannot be productive of harm, so long as it is re- 
garded as a stage in the progress of the soul into the 
likeness of Christ. The laws of God are suspended, 
not broken, when their suspension is to issue in their 
more perfect fulfilment. Thus the death of Christ 
is operative of human justification, because by it 
justification becomes not a means of exemption 
from punishment, but a means of restoration to 
righteousness. Christ satisfied the laws of God, not 
because He bore their punishment, but because He 
exemplified their righteousness. He enabled forgive- 
ness, because He showed once for all that forgiveness 
is to be the path to holiness. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE ATONEMENT AND THE SACRAMENTS 


THE mystery attaching to the Atonement, the 
difficulties experienced by its defenders, and the 
objections brought against it by its opponents, are 
not so much concerned with the sufferings and 
death of Christ as with the connexion which 
must be assumed to exist between what He did 
and suffered and ourselves. The death of Christ 
on our behalf was not our death, nor was His 
resurrection our resurrection. That, be it said with 
all humility, is the weak point in the traditional 
doctrine of the Atonement. If we were one with 
Christ, and Christ were identified wholly with us, 
there would then be no difficulty and no inscrut- 
able mystery. We should have died to sin in His 
death to sin, we should have offered ourselves to God 
in His sacrifice, and have been justified and accepted 
in His resurrection. His acts would have been ours, 
and ours would have been His; we should have 
been atoned in His atonement. 

The doctrine of substitution teaches that there 
is such a connexion, but that it is confined to 
results, The resultant of our sin, namely guilt, is 
held to have been transferred and made over to 
Christ, and the resultant of His sacrifice, namely 
righteousness, is held to have been made over, 


transferred, or, as the technical phrase has it, been 
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“imputed” to us, or set down to our account. 
The cardinal and decisive objection to such an 
explanation is this, that it does not really explain. 
How can results be transferred and yet the actions 
themselves remain individual and personal? Sub- 
stitution only implies that such a transference took 
place, it does not explain how it was possible. It 
does not answer any difficulties or objections, but 
rather packs these objections into a portable form, 
and then leaves them on our hands. Substitution is 
not the explanation of a difficulty, but is only the 
difficulty itself concentrated into a single expressive 
word. That Christ was the substitute for mankind is 
not, in the slightest degree, an explanation of the 
Atonement, but is that in the Atonement which re- 
quires to be explained. Suppose it to be a true 
account of the fact, all that could then be said would 
be that there is no explanation of the Atonement to 
be given, but that the doctrine must be accepted, as 
it stands, as an inscrutable appointment of God. It 
must be supposed also that we have no faculties with 
which to examine and discuss the matter, but 
must receive it as being “according to the Will of 
God.” Of such a doctrine, all that can be said 1s, 
that it ought to be because it is. 

Such an attitude is not illogical. It is not illogical 
to say that there are things above and beyond our 
reason which must be let alone, and which it can 
serve no useful purpose to discuss. This is a 
satisfactory reply to all objections, for there can 
be no objections on the score of reason in matters 
which do not come within the precincts and purview 
of reason. But it must be remembered that this 
attitude is equally prohibitive of all attempts to 
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explain, since all explanations are endeavours to 
bring a subject within the scope of reason. If the 
objector must be told that his reason is incapable 
of making valid objections, the defender must also 
remember that his reason is incapable of making a 
valid defence. 

The whole question will then be reduced to the 
narrow proportion of an investigation into the facts, 
or rather the one fact, namely, whether the doctrine 
of substitution is unequivocally revealed in Scripture, 
arguments whether for or against its reasonable- 
ness being simply placed on one side as irrelevant 
and presumptuous. The basis for the doctrine of 
substitution is assumed to be found in the ,Jewish 
sacrifice. Christ has been said to be the substitute 
for mankind, because the victim, in the Jewish 
sacrifice, has been thought to be the substitute 
for the worshipper. Every allusion to Christ as 
a sacrifice has been thought by some to imply, of 
necessity, that Christ was the substitute for man- 
kind. A careful consideration of Jewish sacrifices 
and of the ritual by which they were accompanied, 
has revealed the fact that they were not, as it 
appears, sacrifices of substitution, except to those 
persons who did not enter into their meaning, and 
who consequently could not have received the 
benefits which they were intended to convey. Out- 
wardly and superficially there was, of course, an act 
of substitution incidental to every sacrifice, and the 
victim was supposed to have done what the offerer 
ought to have done for himself, and yet by the 
limitation of his nature could not do actually, since 
he could not offer his actual life to God without 
dying. The victim supplied the offerer’s inability, 
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and in this sense, died as his substitute. But this is 
a very superficial view of the transaction, as will 
be seen if we reflect that there were even greater 
limitations on the part of the victim. If the offerer 
could not offer his life, the victim could not really 
offer anything at all; it could only be offered, and 
could take no real and personal part in the trans- 
action whatever, but must be bound with cords to 
“the horns of the altar.” Victim and offerer each 
had their limitations, but each was able to do some- 
thing which could not be done by the other. Thus 
sacrifice was, as it were, an act of co-operation, in 
which each agent supplied that of which he was 
capable, the victim supplying the body, and the 
offerer the soul. But co-operation is not substitu- 
tion, and when there was not such co-operation 
the sacrifice was barren of result. Which element 
was the more important? The answer of Scripture 
is plain, that ‘‘To obey is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams” (1 Sam. xv. 22). 
Outward sacrifice was not always to be had, and 
when it was not to be had, it was not demanded. 
Even when it was to be had, it was clearly and em- 
phatically shown in the ritual that the function of the 
victim was unimportant compared with that of the 
worshipper. The offerer was not to think of his 
offering as a victim sacrificed, but as himself sacri- 
ficing. All that could be done to eliminate the idea 
of substitution was done, and done with the most 
solemn emphasis. The offerer was to give of his 
personal substance, and chiefly of that part of it 
which was the produce of his own labours in the 
field and farm, He was to bring his own offering 
in person, to give it his own solemn consecration 
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and commission to act on his behalf, and to be 
the vehicle of his private emotions and desires ; 
he was to slay it with his own hands, since it was 
to typify his own act of personal self-immolation. 
Its very blood was his own life offered in merciful 
symbol. How small a part in all these transactions 
was borne by the sacrificial victim! It was the 
vehicle and instrument in a transaction of which 
it had not the very smallest cognisance. The real 
transactors were God as the receiver, and man as 
the offerer of the sacrifice. What man offered and 
what God received was the soul, and the external 
ritual had, as its purpose, to show the necessity of 
the spiritual offering. 

When, as on the Day of Atonement, a sacrifice 
was offered on behalf of the whole nation, and not 
on behalf of a single individual, and when conse- 
quently it was impossible for the whole nation to 
appear before God, though, in theory, even this was 
demanded, the whole nation, whether present or 
absent, was concentrated in the single person of the © 
High Priest. What he did was not done as the 
substitute of the people, but as their single and 
sufficient representative. He was “taken from 
among his brethren,’ and. was “appointed on 
behalf of men in things pertaining to God” 
(Heb. v. 1). [he dréss in which” he “officiates 
marked him out as the spokesman and representa- — 
tive of the nation, the names of the tribes of Israel 
being inscribed upon his breastplate, and upon his 
shoulders. ‘The sacrifice he offered was not his own © 
sacrifice, except in the single case in which he 
offered a personal sacrifice for his own individual 
sins, but it was the sacrifice of the people. He was 
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their agent, and the sacrifice he offered was their 
instrument. He was one who enabled others to 
offer sacrifice. Just in the same way that the 
offered victim sufficed to supply the limitation of 
the offerer, in a spiritual aspect, so the High Priest 
supplied another and local limitation. All could 
not offer at once, so one offered on behalf of all. 
In no sense at all did he offer as the substitute of 
the people, but as their representative. 

There was, indeed, a danger that his act might be 
regarded as substitutionary, and special means were 
taken to prevent this mistake, which would have been 
a subversion of the whole meaning and intention of 
his acts and office. No greater mistake could be 
made than to regard his representation in the light 
of substitution, since this would have led the wor- 
shipper to trust in the outward ordinance and in 
the external priest. No more obvious instance 
of the intentional avoidance of such a danger could 
be imagined than that which is recorded (Exod. 
XXVill. 31-35) in reference to the Day of Atone- 
ment: “Thou shalt make the robe of the ephod 
all of blue ; and upon the skirts of it . . . thou shalt 
make bells of gold: and it shall be upon Aaron to 
minister; and the sound thereof shall be heard 
when he goeth into the holy place before the Lord, 
and when he cometh out, that he die not.’ Had 
Aaron been the substitute of the people, it would 
not have mattered whether the people followed his 
ministrations with attention, but because he was 
their representative they must identify themselves 
with all that he did, when sight was possible by 
seeing, when sight was no longer possible by the sense 
of hearing. Unless he gave them this opportunity 
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he was false to the duty of his office, and his 
offence was punishable with death. 

So far, therefore, from substitution being the 
teaching of the Old Testament, it is a misrepresen- 
tation which both the law and the prophets em- 
phatically condemn. The latter, indeed, condemn 
it upon such moral grounds as have been already 
indicated in previous chapters. It is not, however, 
necessary to reassert these moral objections, since 
a simpler method proves amply sufficient, for the 
ritual itself shows that substitution was not the mean- 
ing of sacrifice, but rather implies that there must 
be a connexion of co-operation between the offerer 
and his sacrifice, and between the people and the 
High Priest who was commissioned to act in their 
name; while the suggestion of the priestly ritual 
is the distinct assertion of the prophet. 

Such a co-operation on the part of man, such a 
representative office on the part of Christ, must be 
inferred from the teaching of the Old Testament, 
for it cannot seriously be contended that the sacrifice 
of Christ was substitutionary if that of the Old Testa- 
ment was representative. But if the sacrifice of 
Christ be that of a Representative, it will follow, 
almost of necessity, that there should be some means 
by which believers in Christ may be identified with 
Him, and may appropriate the benefits of His sacri- 
fice by making that sacrifice their own. This is 
the function of the Sacraments, These in no way 
disparage what Christ has done “for us,” but are a 
permanent witness that what He did for us must 
be made our own. The general function of the 
Sacraments seems, if our view be correct, to 
guard against the very theory of substitution by 
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which they have commonly been explained. This 
explanation has been productive of two entirely 
opposite tendencies. Where the Sacraments have 
been thought to be actually the conveyance of the 
merits of Christ’s finished sacrifice they have become 
co-extensive with the whole of religion, and are held 
as of almost equal importance with the sacrifice 
of Christ itself. Where, however, this conveyance 
of merit has been supposed to have been already 
assigned to the believer in consideration of his faith, 
the function of the sacraments tends to become 
merely declaratory, and their observance is accom- 
panied by the acknowledgment, more or less 
distinct and outspoken according to individual 
temperament, that no real virtue is to be attributed 
to their operation, but that they are only seals of 
a grace already given, and records of a transaction 
already completed. The Sacraments are continued 
on Christ’s authority, and reverenced as productive 
of edification, but always with the implied reser- 
vation that they are “not to be trusted overmuch.” 
Those who hold each of these opposite views are 
clearly convinced of the error attaching to the 
views opposed to their own, and each side seems 
to have some ground for its conviction, for if it 
be a form of superstition to attribute too much to 
the sacraments, it is certainly a want of faith in the 
institution of Christ to attribute too little. It seems 
to have escaped general notice that the same pre- 
supposition underlies both views, namely, the idea 
that the merits of Christ are in some way or another 
made over to mankind, and that, consequently, the 
same answer will serve to confute both the dis- 
putants, and might almost be expected to end their 
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quarrel. The answer is, of course, simply this, that 
merits are of their very nature not to be transmitted. 
Faith cannot do it, sacraments cannot do it, for 
the reason that it is not to be done at all. There 
can never be any violation of the eternal law which 
declares that ‘‘the righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon him and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him” (cf Ezek. xviii. passim), and 
the transference of merit would be a violation of this 
kind. Imputed righteousness, and, what is the same 
thing, the conveyance of another’s merit attributed 
either to the death of Christ or to the sacraments, is 
something to which there is no analogy in nature 
nor in life; it is outside all known laws of thought, 
all accepted principles of justice. 

Is there no merit in what Christ has done for 
the salvation of mankind? Certainly there is, and 
it is perfectly admissible to speak, as does the 
Book of Common Prayer, of ‘His meritorious 
Cross and Passion, whereby alone we obtain re- 
mission of our sins and are made partakers of the 
kingdom of heaven.” That this language should 
ever have been supposed to imply the transference 
of merit is a proof of the confusion of thought that 
still obtains in many minds as to the most elemen- 
tary principles of the doctrine of the Atonement. 
A meritorious action is an action which has merit 
in and of itself, not one of which the merit can pass 
over to some person other than the actual doer. A 
meritorious person is one whose character or actions 
are themselves praiseworthy, but there is nothing 
in the word meritorious that would lead any one 
to suppose that the merits of such a person can be 
transferred to others while his character and actions 
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remain his personal property. We may, of course, 
receive benefit from another’s action, but we cannot 
conceivably receive merit from it, except so far as 
that action has in some way become the action 
of ourselves. The merits of the Cross are the pro- 
perty of the Crucified, the benefits of the Cross 
are ours, Any notion of transferred merit thought 
to be conveyed in the word “meritorious” is a 
legacy left by the doctrine of substitution, which still 
remains to perplex the theology, even of those by 
whom that doctrine has been discarded. 

It is the strange misapprehension above men- 
tioned which has caused the Sacraments either 
to be regarded as the conveyance of merit, or 
has caused them to be overlooked as incapable 
of such a transference, for the assertion has 
been productive of both results, and has caused 
their true significance to be put on one side. 
They are most emphatically channels of grace, 
conveyances of the benefits of the Cross. These 
benefits are said in Scripture to be connected with 
“the remission of sins.” The Atonement of Christ 
was “for (unto) the remission of sins,’ and both 
the Sacraments are stated to be for the same pur- 
pose. This assertion is warranted of baptism, not 
only by the direct statement in the Constanti- 
nopolitan Creed, “I acknowledge one baptism for 
the remission of sins,” but also by such passages 
as these :— 

Acts ii. 38.—‘ Repent ye and be baptized every 
one of you for (unto) the remission of sins.” 

Acts xxii. 16.—“And now why tarriest thou? 
Arise and be baptized and wash away thy sins, 


calling on his name.” 
R 
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The connexion of the Eucharist with the remission 
of sins is seen in the words of institution both as 
recorded by S. Paul and by S. Matthew. 

1 Cor. xi. 25.—“ This cup is the new covenant in 
my blood.” 

S. Matt. xxvi. 27, 28.“ And he took a cup, and 
gave thanks, and gave to them, saying, Drink ye all 
of it, for this is my blood, the blood of the covenant, 
which is shed for (wept) many for (unto) remission 
of’sins.”’ 

It will be noticed that each of these passages 
speaks of a covenant. Both the two Sacraments 
and also the death of Christ are concerned with 
covenants. These are not three covenants, but 
one covenant, and it is a grave mistake therefore 
to speak of “the Baptismal Covenant,” as though 
the covenant of baptism were independent of the 
covenant of Calvary. There is but one covenant for 
Christians (as there was but one covenant for Jews), 
obtained for us by Christ, made ours in baptism, 
and both enjoyed and confirmed in the Eucharist. 
Jesus was made ‘the surety of a better covenant” 
(Heb. vii. 22). A covenant is a beneficial relation, 
and the benefit was obtained for us by the Cross, 
and is assured to us by the Sacraments, but every- 
where it is the same benefit. The “suretyship ” 
here referred to is primarily (cf Bishop Westcott 
in Joc.) for the assurance of mankind, but in a true 
sense Christ is also the surety for mankind to God. 
By His Cross and Passion, by the honour put upon 
the Divine Nature through His exemplary obedience, 
by the everlasting security which He has given to 
law, to justice, and to the universe that no injury 
shall result from the pardon of the sinner, He has 
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become, as it were, responsible for a higher grant 
of mercy towards mankind, and the Mediator of a 
‘(better covenant,” one of wider inclusiveness. The 
Cross is a benefit to a man antecedently to any 
actions or dispositions of his own. An act of such 
transcendent wonder and significance could not but 
have a commensurate result. An act of infinite 
merit must issue in a corresponding benefit. Such a 
benefit we have in the possession of a “better cove- 
nant.” The merit is Christ's, but the position received 
is Ours, and is our adoption to be the Sons of God. 
This position, this covenant relationship, is con- 
ferred in baptism, but it is conferred only in order 
to be used, and to be used as He used it by Whom 
it was conferred. Two prepositions sum up, between 
them, the fundamental doctrine of the Atonement, 
and must be understood in their simplest and most 
obvious meanings, before that doctrine can be rightly 
apprehended. The first of these is the sacrificial 
uaep, by which, as though by a common agreement, 
the writers of the New Testament describe the rela- 


_ tion of the death of Christ to mankind. Most 


unfortunately this preposition has been inadequately 
fendered. The English “for” is, to say the 
least of it, ambiguous, and when connected, as it 
so often is, with the words “us” or “our sins,” it 
most naturally suggests to the English reader the 
idea of punishment, and could indeed hardly suggest 
anything else. Rightly translated, it implies only 
that Christ acted on men’s behalf or for their benefit, 
doing something for them which they were. unable 
to do for themselves, procuring something for them 
which their unaided efforts could not have achieved. 
But the achievement of Christ cannot be thought 
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of as anything done in the stead of mankind. If 
if were this, Christ’s death would not have been a 
sacrifice offered on behalf of mankind, nor would 
He have been the High Priest of the race. All 
that He would have done would have been to 
offer a sacrifice for Himself alone. The very idea 
of sacrifice, as it is exemplified in the Old Testament, 
is that of a transaction, in which the beneficiary is 
the chief factor. What is offered has no significance 
apart from him who offers it. The presence of self 
in a sacrifice is what alone makes it sacrificial. 
Gifts and oblations are only of value by reason of 
the self that is in them. Their own inherent value 
is nothing, and has nothing to do with their accepta- 
bility. The widow’s mite outweighed all the gold 
of the treasury, because it was the gift of self. 

Let the same test be applied to the sacrifice of 
Christ. Infinitely precious in itself, and in the eyes 
of God, its value for man is fixed by the degree 
in which Christ’s death becomes the death of man, 
and Christ’s life becomes the life of man, Regard 
that sacrifice as substitutionary, look upon Christ as 
a substituted victim, and though the merit of 
that sacrifice remains unchanged in itself, it is 
put out of any real connexion with mankind, and 
ceases to have any benefit save as being exemplary. 
And even as being exemplary, before it can avail, it 
must, in a manner, become the sacrifice of man him- 
self, since though he may not offer the same sacri- 
fice, it is implied by the very name and nature of an 
example that it must be a sacrifice which resembles 
the sacrifice offered once for all by Christ. This 
is not the full doctrine of the Atonement. Were 
it so, man would be compelled to attempt the 
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impossible, and to imitate the inimitable. The 
sacrifice of Christ must carry with it the sacrifice 
of mankind, and must not only point an example of 
sacrifice, but must give the power to ascend the altar. 

This truth, only partially conveyed by the sacri- 
ficial vxép, is completely set forth by the sacramental 
ev. But this preposition has been no less unfortu- 
nate in being so frequently rendered as “ by.” 
Had vuzep alone been mistranslated, the consequent 
misconception of an act done in the stead of man- 
kind might still have been prevented by a correct 
translation of ‘Zz Christ.” Since both prepositions 
have been mistranslated, the essential truth that 
Christ acted on man’s behalf, and that man is 
required to make his own that which Christ has 
done for him, has been for the English reader a 
truth seriously obscured. Nor has this obscuration 
been in any degree removed by the use of the 
conventional term, a term quite without any Scrip- 
tural warrant, of “an interest in Christ’s salvation.” 
Union and vital connexion with a person is far 
more than “interest” in a transaction, and to be 
fio Christ,”" and to be “crucifed with Christ,” 
is a far deeper thing than to have an interest in 
what Christ has done. The difference between 
being in Christ and having an interest in Christ is 
all the difference between being and having. The 
latter implies a partaking of the results of Christ’s 
actions, the former that we are so entirely one with 
Him that His action becomes ours not only in 
its results but in its actual performance. Taken 
by itself, vwéo might conceivably imply no more 
than interest, but taken in connexion with the more 
intimate preposition, nothing less can be intended 
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than vital union. The wider preposition is used 
of all for whom Christ died, for He died for the 
benefit of the world; the narrower and more con- 
nective preposition is used of those in whom Christ's 
death is effective for their salvation. The work of 
Christ in human salvation is conveyed to us by these 
two prepositions, and is defined both as a work done 
“in our behalf,’ and a work done “in us.” But 
these are not two works, but one work, for that 
which Christ did “for” us He pledges Himself 
to do “in us,” as is so well expressed in the words 
of the Baptismal Office :— 

Our profession “is to follow the example of our 
Saviour Christ, and to be made like unto Him, that, 
as He died and rose again for us, so should we, 
who are baptized, die from sin and rise again unto 
righteousness.” 

Whatever Christ did for us He is so to do in us, that 
it shall be our act and deed. As He died to sin, so 
we are to reckon ourselves dead unto sin; as He 
lived unto God, so we are to reckon ourselves alive 
unto God in Jesus Christ (Rom. vi. 10, 11). This 
is S. Paul’s answer to those who misconceive the 
meaning of what Christ has done for them, and who 
think to “continue in sin that grace may abound.” 
The theory of substitution warrants the inference, 
and still more does the superadded theory of imputed 
righteousness, since, if the righteousness of another 
can be transferred, there can be no need of a 
second righteousness, and to add a second would 
seem even to disparage the first. 

S. Paul refutes this pernicious inference by deny- 
ing the premises on which it rests, namely the 
substitutionary character of Christ’s death, and the 
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imputatory character of man’s righteousness, The 
death of Christ was not in substitution, for we are 
“united with Him in the likeness of His death,” and 
we are “crucified with Christ.” The righteousness 
of Christ was not to be external to ourselves, fo1 
“we also” are to “walk in newness of life.’ There 
must be actual identification (cf Rom. vi. 5). 

This was recognised by Bishop Westcott in a 
passage quoted from a letter to his wife, and which 
is perhaps all the more convincing from its in- 
formal and private character :— 

“This morning I went to hear the Hulsean Lec- 
turer. He preached on the Atonement. But who 
is equal to such a subject? All he said was very 
good, but then he did not enter into the great diffi- 
culties of the notion of sacrifice and of vicarious 
punishment. To me it is always most satisfactory 
to regard the Christian as in Christ, absolutely one 
with Him, and then he does what Christ has done ; 
Christ’s actions become his, and Christ’s life and 
death in some sense his life and death. Don’t you 
think that this is the real answer to the difficulties ?” 

This incidental confession of his inmost con- 
victions illuminates much of Bishop Westcott’s 
public teaching, and particularly the satisfaction 
with which he was wont to regard the phrase “In 
Christ” (used by S. Paul no less than seventy-eight 
times in the short compass of his Epistles) as the 
complete summary of the truth of the Redemption. 
The Bishop speaks of this phrase as ‘the central 
truth of Christianity,” and as of itself “sufficient to 
illuminate our whole conception of the Christian 
faith.” 

This central truth has suffered, as has the whole 
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doctrine of the Atonement, from the unfortunate 
renderings of the Authorised Version, which so 
constantly translates the Greek “i,” as “by,” 
“through,” or even “for the sake of,” as in the 
following passages :— 

Rom. v. 9.—Being now justified zm (A.V. by) his 
blood. 

Gal. ii. 17.—To be justified 7 (A.V. by) Christ. 

Gal. iii. 14.—-That upon the Gentiles might come 
the blessing of Abraham zm (A.V. through) Christ 
Jesus. 

Rom. vi. 11.—Alive unto God m (A.V. through) 
Christ Jesus. 

Rom. vi. 23.—The gift of God is eternal life im 
(A.V. through) Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Eph. iv. 32.—Even as God zm Christ (A.V. for 
Christ’s sake) forgave you, 

How great is the importance of this simple altera- 
tion has been shown by Bishop Westcott, who says 
that he would ‘gladly have given the ten years 
of his life spent on the Revised Version to bring 
it to the heart of Englishmen.” Why this seeming 
exaggeration in the case of a scholar of such 
habitual caution and reticence? He is evidently 
very far from contending for any mere refinement 
of grammatical accuracy, but he believes that as 
once the truth of the Divinity of Christ depended 
for its recognition upon a single letter, so now the 
true conception of His Redemption depends upon 
the right translation of a monosyllable. Redemp- 
tion, justification, sanctification “by Christ,’ must 
be acknowledged only to be effected “in Christ.” 
Satisfaction by punishment, substitution, imputation, 
these are inferred from the preposition “by”; 
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representation, identification, incorporation, appro- 
priation, are all of them suggested by “in.” Here 
is the dividing of the ways; here is that almost 
imperceptible rising of the ground that defines the 
watershed whence flows, on the one side the stream 
of truth, and on the other the turbid waters of error. 
“In” concentrates our thoughts on the Person of 
Christ and our connexion with Him ; “by” regards 
His Redemption as a transaction done apart from us 
and in our stead. “In” identifies, “by” substi- 
tutes, but “in” is the divinely superintended word of 
inspiration, ‘‘by” is the interpretation of a late and 
very fallible version. The change of a single word 
brings out the responsibility of man, and even 
grammatical accuracy demands that this change 
should be made, while theology must insist on the 
correction of all views which have been based upon 
such a mistranslation. To be forgiven “ for Christ’s 
sake” and “in Christ” are conceptions wholly 
different, and we were forgiven “in Christ.” 

“In Christ, as part of Christ, as a member of 
His body. It is only by becoming one with Christ 
that Christ’s righteousness can become ours.” * 

All that has been done by Christ must be done 
in us, and can only be done in us as we are found 
in Him. 

The Sacraments are the divinely appointed means 
of our incorporation into Christ, and of our co-opera- 
tion with Him in His sacrifice. So regarded they 
are not otiose perfunctory ceremonies, nor is their 
effect a mere opus operatum. They do not conflict 
with the truth of Christ’s finished work, while they 


1 Lightfoot, Phzlzpp., p. 147. 
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witness that the work of Christ must be begun and 
completed in the believer. A Christianity without 
Sacraments would, so it seems, be a Christianity 
of mere passive acceptance, and would leave no 
room for human endeavour ; a Christianity in which 
Christ has indeed done all, but in which we are 
called to be united with Him in all that He has 
done, leaves room for Christ and room for us. 

The view of the Sacraments given in the present 
chapter receives support from a very remarkable 
treatise from the pen of Dr. Brevint, entitled The 
Christian Sacrifice and Sacrament, which was published 
in A.D. 1673, and much of which is incorporated 
verbatim into the Hymns on the Lord’s Supper, which 
were published by the Wesleys in the year A.D. 1757. 
Dr. Brevint was Dean of Lincoln in A.D. 1681, and 
died in A.D. 1695. His best epitaph remains in 
the writings of Waterland, who says that “he 
was well read in the Eucharistic Sacrifice ; no man 
understood it better ... He explained the prac- 
tical uses of that doctrine in so clear, so lively, so 
affecting a way, that one shall scarce meet with 
anything on the subject that can be justly thought 
toexceed it, or even to'come up to it.”)) Frogs 
this so well accredited treatise we may venture to 
make the following quotations, which are the more 
needful as the treatise is now hardly procurable. 

“Too many who are called Christians live as if 
under the Gospel there were no sacrifice but that 
of Christ upon the Cross. And indeed there is 
no other that can atone for our sins or satisfy the 
justice of God. . . . But what is not necessary to 
this Sacrifice which redeemed mankind, is absolutely 
necessary to our having a share in that redemption 
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So that though the sacrifice of ourselves cannot 
procure salvation, yet it is altogether needful to our 
receiving it.” 

“The whole divinity of S. Paul turns upon this 
conformity both of actions and sufferings ; and that 
of S. John likewise, upon this same communion or 
fellowship. The truth is, Our Lord had neither 
birth, nor death, nor resurrection on earth, but 
such as we are to conform to; as He had neither 
ascension, nor everlasting life, nor glory in heaven, 
but such as we may have in common with Him.” 

“These expressions to have conformity, and to 
have communion, oblige us all to follow Him as 
much as in us lies, through all the parts of His life, 
and every function of His office. We must be 
born with Him, die on His Cross, be buried with 
Him in His grave, suffer in His tribulations, Christ 
and Christians must be continually together.” 

“Christ never designed to offer Himself for His 
people, without His people, no more than the high- 
priests of old. He presented Himself to God in 
this great temple, the world, at the head of whole 
mankind, . . . The sinners under the law did not 
die at the altar, the victim only being burnt and 
destroyed. But because they laid their hands on 
it when it was dying, and fell on their faces to the 
ground when it fell bleeding to death, they were 
reputed to offer up themselves as well as the 
victim.” 

In the same way ‘the Saviour thus offering Him- 
self, and the saved so united to Him by faith, so 
partaking of His sacrifice, and so given up to His 
will, are accounted before God one and the same 
Sacrifice.” 
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Note on S. Matt. xx. 28. 


“The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
ee . . . s 
but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many ” 
(Sotvar tHv Yuxnv avtov Avtpov avTi roAXAG). 


This passage must receive special notice, since it seems to 
contradict the statement made in the present chapter that 
brép is the preposition employed throughout the New Testa- 
ment to express the relation of the sacrifice of Christ to man- 
kind. Were this the case the exception would be very slight, 
since a reference to Bruder’s Concordantie will show that trép 
occurs in this connexion more than forty times, while dvri 
occurs but once, since its appearance in the parallel passage 
(Mark x. 45) cannot rank as a second instance. The usage 
of the two prepositions stands, therefore, in the ratio of forty 
to one. It should be noticed also that trép is frequently 
employed of the sufferings of Christians on behalf of Christ. 
The sufferings of Christ “for” us, and our sufferings ‘‘for” 
others, are brought together in close juxtaposition in 1 John 
iii. 16: ‘‘ He laid down His life for us, and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren ” (exetvos trép judy THY Wuyxjv dvTov 
€Onke Kal jets OhetAopev dep TOV ddelpv Tas Wuyas Oeivar). 
In all these instances there is no idea of substitution, but 
merely that of beneficial action. Had the idea of substitu- 
tion been the idea prominent, it would surely have been ex- 
pressed by the preposition which implies substitution in a very 
different proportion to that revealed by the concordance. 

None the less, single passages should not be overlooked 
because of their singularity, though the fact of such a singu- 
larity, especially when contrasted with the frequency of pas- 
sages of another import, must render it most inadvisable 
to press their meaning. Now Dr. Westcott has shown that 
it is dangerous to press the meaning of Avrpov,! and Dr. 
Gibson speaks of it as ‘‘a figurative expression.”2 But the 


‘ Cf. Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 296. 
* The Thirty-nine Articles, p. 155. 
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use of dvi. is confined to one passage, and in that one passage 
it is connected with Avrpov, which is a figurative expression. 
Is it too much to suppose that this use of dvrt is, so to speak, 
part of the figure, an@ that it adheres rather to Avrpov than to 
mwokAGv? The use of the word Avrpov in the Septuagint is 
usually without any preposition (~ Exod. xxi 30, xxx. 12; 
Ley. xxv. 24, 51), and it is a well-known fact in the history of 
language that the addition of prepositions is a sign of decad- 
ence. Such prepositions ought not to be pressed te their 
full classical value, and therefore the dv7? of the text need not 
mean more than a simple genitive would have meant at an 
earlier stage in the language. Great insistence need not, how- 
ever, be placed upon this argument, though it has its value, 
because in the particular case before us there is strong evidence 
that dv7i is strictly and closely to be connected with the word 
Avrpov, which precedes it, rather than with the zodA@v, by 
which it is followed. Ini Tim. ii. 6, S. Paul, with evident 
reference, it must be supposed, to the words of our Lord, 
speaks of Christ as giving Himself a ransom for all in the 
words, 6 dovs éavtdv avTidvtpov trép mavrwv. Here the 
preposition dvti is actually combined with Avrpov, and forms 
with it one single compound substantive, avriAvrpov. When 
it is so combined the need for dyti has gone, and the more 
accurate and otherwise universal t7ép takes its accustomed 
place as defining the exact relation of the ransom to mankind 
—namely, that it was offered on their behalf and for their 
benefit. The word dvri might, of course, have been repeated 
(dvriAvtpov avr), and that it was not repeated seems distinctly 
to show that it was only employed as an adjunct to Avrpov, 
or, as stated above, was employed to carry out the illustration 
expressed metaphorically in that word, and that when that 
purpose had been served, the preposition was discarded. 
Thus the statement of this chapter may be said to be, without 
any exception, that trép is the chosen word used to show the 
relation of the sacrifice of Christ to mankind—a relation, not 
of substitution, but of beneficial action. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE ATONEMENT AND BAPTISM 


“© He was born and was baptized, that by His Passion He might cleanse 
water.””—IGNATIUS ad Eph., § 18. 


SIMPLICITY is the hall-mark of truth. A leading 
scientist has said that when he understands anything 
thoroughly he uses short and simple words, but 
that the length of his words is exactly proportioned 
to the obscurity of the subject in his own mind. 
Estimated by this test our knowledge of the sacra- 
ments, and of the place which they occupy in man’s 
redemption, is very far from being satisfactory. 
And yet it might have been expected that the sacra- 
ments would have been as simple in idea as they 
certainly are simple in form. They are concerned 
with water, bread, and wine—with what are the barest 
necessaries of life ; things not peculiar to any clime 
or nation, but world-wide; things not special to a 
single race or class, but common to man as man, 
God has chosen “the base things of this world” to 
preach the gospel, and to convey the grace, of the 
Cross. Surely a simplicity in the inward and spiri- 
tual meaning ought to correspond with the sim- 
plicity of the outward and visible sign. Certainly 
we should have expected this simplicity to appear 
in the case of baptism, since its symbolism of water 
is of all symbolisms the most obvious; it is one 
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which is.common to all religions, and is by no 
means peculiar to Christianity. Christ did not 
inaugurate the use of water to express spiritual 
truth. His forerunner’s mission was concentrated 
in his baptism, and for many centuries the laver as 
well as the altar had been employed as the vehicle 
of religious truth. We are entitled therefore to 
expect that the doctrine of baptism, as taught in 
the New Testament, will prove to be a simple doc- 
trine, and one which displays Christianity, so to 
speak, reduced to its simplest terms. 

Any explanation of baptism that fails to achieve 
simplicity will, if this view be correct, prove its 
Own inadequacy. Such a criticism may justly be 
brought against any view of baptism which regards 
it as a forensic transaction, It has been said that 
“The function of baptism is that of lawful attes- 
tation, obsignation, conveyance after the manner 
of a title-deed.” Such an explanation is confuted 
by its extreme obscurity. An initial sacrament 
cannot afford to be obscure. Nor does this ob- 
scurity lessen when more closely considered. If it 
is really needful to express baptism in legal terms, 
it can only be because no other explanation is ade- 
quate. Does the comprehension of baptism really 
demand an acquaintance with legal technicalities, 
or, as they really are, legal fictions? Such forensic 
language is more important in sound than in sense, 
as will appear when we reflect that, in reality, a 
title-deed conveys nothing at all, but is the mere 
official record of a previous transaction, as, indeed, 
are also “attestation ” and “obsignation.” If baptism 
be no more than this, it is infinitely inferior to cir- 
cumcision. Circumcision was not the record of a 
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previous transaction, for the infant of eight days old 
was not competent to transact anything, but that 
rite was itself a transaction, since it effected the 
incorporation of the child into the Jewish Church 
and covenant. A legal meaning has been some- 
times imposed upon the words of our twenty-seventh 
Article: ‘‘Whereby as by an instrument (¢anquam per 
instrumentum) they that receive baptism rightly are 
grafted into the Church,” as though a legal instru- 
ment was intended. Trees are not grafted by legal 
instruments, but by instruments more suitable to the 
purpose. But even supposing a forensic explanation 
to be possible, what connexion could there be be- 
tween such language and the symbolism of water ? 
Any thought of legal process is banished by the 
very nature of this element, since such a mixture 
of incongruous symbols would inevitably be pro- 
ductive of obscurity. What is intended by this legal 
phraseology is, of course, that the sacraments are the 
conveyance of the merits of Christ, or rather that 
they are an outward sign that Christ’s merits have 
been already conveyed to the believer. The sacra- 
ments would therefore be the record of an act of 
imputation, Such a view has been already con- 
sidered in dealing with the meaning of sacrifice. 
What was then said need not be repeated. The 
innocence of a sacrificial victim was not imputed 
to the offerer of the sacrifice. The innocence of 
Christ is not imputed to mankind, nor is the guilt 
of mankind imputed to Christ. These fictions have 
no part in a true doctrine of the Atonement, and 
therefore they can have no part in the doctrine of the 
sacraments. Merit or demerit are wholly incom- 
municable ; they cannot be a matter of conveyance, 
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for if conveyed, they would cease to have any 
meaning at all, since merit would be no longer 
a thing merited, and demerit no longer a thing 
deserved. The Sacraments are not the conveyance 
of the merits of Christ any more than the Atonement 
was the conveyance of the Christian’s demerits to 
Christ. 

Neither is it more satisfactory to speak of baptism 
as removing the guilt of sin, the sin itself remaining 
(according to the definition of Vossius—“remanere 
vitiositatem, tolli reatum’’). It is often said that 
baptism is the removal of original guilt. This idea 
seems to have arisen from the practice of Infant 
Baptism as administered to those who cannot be 
thought to have any personal or actual guilt of their 
own, but who, in spite of this defect of innocence, 
must be thought to have received something. This 
was apparently the view of Origen (Hom. 8 in Lev.): 
“Tf there were nothing in children which required 
remission, the grace of baptism would seem super- 
fluous.” The argument is inconclusive, for it 
would equally apply to circumcision, and is, as it 
seems, of the nature of a speculation intended 
to enhance the dignity of the sacrament. There 
is no need of such questionable explanations. Origi- 
nal sin, or, at any rate, original liability to sin, is 
a fact of our human nature, though it is highly 
doubtful whether such frailty ought properly to be 
called sin at all, since we cannot be held responsible 
for it until by our own consent: we have yielded 
to it. But if it be properly called sin, it is most 
improperly termed guilt, since guilt must always 

imply conscious intention. Original sin may be 
a fact of nature, but original guilt is a fiction of 
S 
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theologians, and a plain contradiction of the doc- 
trine of the greatest theologian, who lays it down 
that “sin is not imputed when there is no law,” 
or, in other words, is not guilt at all. 

The two explanations already considered, namely, 
the forensic conveyance of merit, and the oblitera- 
tion of original guilt, are closely connected. Both 
are forms of a forensic terminology, both rest upon 
the theory of substitution, and both, in fact, amount 
to much the same in meaning. It is a matter of 
indifference whether the benefit conferred in baptism 
be regarded as the conveyance of a qualification, 
namely, the merit of Christ, or as the removal of a 
disqualification, namely, the guilt of man. Both 
theories are open to the same objection on the 
ground of their obscurity ; both are equally con- 
demned by the moral consideration that neither 
merit nor demerit are capable of transmission. 
These are where they are—the merit in Christ, the 
demerit in man—and where they are there they 
must remain. Further, the removal of the particular 
demerit of original guilt seems of the nature of an 
individual speculation, which commends itself as little 
to modern philosophy as it would have commended 
itself to the simplicity of the first disciples of Christ. 
It is an afterthought of theology, and, like many 
‘second thoughts,” is inferior to its simpler prede- 
cessor. The modern mind desires, above all things, 
to retrace the devious paths of speculation, and to 
look once again upon the truth as it is in Jesus. 

If the doctrines of a substituted Christ and an im- 
puted righteousness are in fact no part of the doctrine 
of the Atonement, they cannot be allowed to influence 
our explanation of the sacraments, and some other 
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explanation must take their place. Such an explana- 
tion in the case of baptism must take, as its point of 
departure, the symbolism instituted by Christ, and 
must therefore unfold the significance of that sym- 
bolism in order to arrive at the nature of the grace 
conveyed by the outward and visible sign. The sign 
must interpret the doctrine; the doctrine must be 
consistent with the sign. 

What, then, is the significance of water as it is used 
in baptism ? Two ideas at once suggest themselves, 
both of them entirely disconnected from any legal 
terminology or metaphor. We use water to quench 
our thirst. The use of this symbolism is very 
frequent in Scripture. We read of ‘‘the water of 
Life” and of “the river of Life,’ and our Lord 
describes Himself as the bestower of “living water,” 
giving to mankind the touching invitation, “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto Me and drink.” But 
this language belongs more nearly to the second 
sacrament, of which drinking forms an _ essential 
feature. There was no drinking of water in baptism, 
but only its outward and external use, and in this 
external use must lie its sacramental significance. 

What was intended by this use must certainly in- 
clude the idea of purification (cf. Isa. iv. 4, and 
Heb. x. 22-—“Our body washed with pure water”). 
It had this meaning in the washing, by our Lord, of 
His disciples’ feet (though in that passage is added 
the thought of personal love and service), as is shown 
by the reference there made to the bathing of im- 
mersion (S. John xiii, 1o—“ He that is bathed needeth 
not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit”’). 
The use of water in baptism must therefore imply 
the spiritual purification which is needed for salvation. 
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Baptism is the laver of the Spirit (Titus ii. 4— 
“The washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, which He poured out upon us richly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour”), and we must 
hold fast to the doctrine that, deeply mysterious as 
must be the operation of the Divine Spirit upon 
the nature of man, His operation is pledged and 
signified by the water of baptism. Into this opera- 
tion our subject does not compel us to enter—it is 
matter for faith, not for argument. Our purpose is 
not to connect baptism with the Spirit, but with the 
Cross, and from that subject we must not stray into 
wider fields of doctrine and experience. As a discus- 
sion of the entire doctrine of baptism, our treatment 
is, and must necessarily be inadequate, if it is to be 
adequate upon the one subject with which alone it 
is concerned, the connexion of the Sacrament of 
Baptism with Christ’s Atonement. 

This connexion, less prominent in the thought 
of purification, is however distinctly visible when 
baptism is viewed in another aspect. Baptism is 
described in the New Testament not only as the 
pouring or sprinkling of purification, but as being 
“out of” water (cf. S. John iii. 5—eé€ ddatos). This 
conception, though infrequent among ourselves, would 
most undoubtedly have been that which would most 
naturally and even inevitably have occurred to the 
disciples of Christ, Baptism as they knew it was 
normally administered by immersion, and in this 
immersion lay a large part of its significance. Our 
rubric still contemplates such immersion, and views 
pouring (not sprinkling) as admissible in special cir- 
cumstances,an exception which regard to climatic con- 
ditions has made the rule. The idea of immersion 
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is, however, distinct from the ideas suggested by 
the pouring of water, and that idea is still to be 
retained even when its symbolism has been discon- 
tinued. Immersion certainly signifies the entrance 
into a new state or condition, the water being, as it 
were, the gate between two worlds. Though this 
conception of baptism may be unfamiliar, it is 
certainly the prominent conception of the New 
Testament, in which baptism is viewed as an act 
of transition, or of translation into the kingdom 
of Christ (cf Col. i. 13“ Who delivered us out of 
the power of darkness and translated us into the 
kingdom of the Son of His love”). This concep- 
tion explains the frequent connexion of baptism both 
with birth and death. This connexion is deserving 
of careful consideration. 

The expression “ Born of (out of) water” (S. John 
iii. 5) is most unusual, and to our ears is incongruous. 
We see no connexion between birth and water, and 
find it hard to imagine any likeness which should 
make the conjunction possible. The reason is, of 
course, that we have forgotten the significance 
attaching to immersion. Both immersion and birth 
speak of a change—birth, of the entrance into a new 
physical condition ; immersion, of the entrance into 
a new spiritual relation towards God. Without a 
doubt immersion was thus interpreted, even by the 
Jews, in the case of the baptism of proselytes, who 
were regarded as having gone down into the water 
as outcast Gentiles, and as having emerged as Jews in 
covenant with God, and this their baptism was actually 
styled a “new birth.” Thus the connexion between 
birth and baptism, so far from being a later inter- 
pretation, was actually pre-Christian. There must 
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have been a natural connexion between birth and 
baptism, since each implied an entrance into a new 
condition, even prior to Christianity. 

The same idea underlies the constant connexion 
between baptism and death, so frequent in the 
writings of S. Paul. Death is as great a transition 
as birth; but while birth looks forward to the new 
world, death looks back to the world that has been 
left behind. The two ideas are still better expressed 
when death is connected with resurrection, baptism 
being then regarded as combining both a death to 
sin and a new life unto righteousness, as in Romans 
vi. 4, 5—‘‘We were buried therefore with Him 
through baptism into death: that like as Christ 
was raised from the dead through the glory of the 
Father, even so we also might walk in newness of 
life. For if we have become united with Him by 
the likeness of His death, we shall be also by the 
likeness of His resurrection.” 

Such a view of baptism as the entrance upon 
a new life of covenant with God satisfies the test 
of simplicity, and receives strong confirmation both 
from the analogy of circumcision, and also from the 
teaching of baptism current among the Jews at the 
beginning of the Christian era. We have now to 
consider how far it may be said to agree with the 
doctrine of baptism as it is unfolded in the New 
Testament. 

Baptism is there defined as “unto the remission 
of sins,” as that term has been already identified 
with the annihilation and destruction of sin. This 
object it shares with the whole atoning work of 
Christ, which includes not only His death and 
resurrection, but also His Incarnation and life as 
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man, since “to this end was the Son of God mani- 
fested, that He might destroy the.works of the devil” 
(1 John ii. 8). Baptism is not identical with the 
remission of sins, as though by it sins were so 
remitted that they ceased to exist, for what was the 
object of the whole manifestation of Christ cannot 
be said to have been attained by any single part of 
that manifestation. Thus when it is said that bap- 
tism is “unto the remission of sins,” it does not 
follow that sins are actually in the highest sense 
of the word remitted in that rite, but only that it is 
a stage or means towards remission. The death of 
Christ was also “unto the remission of sins,” but if 
that end were wholly accomplished by the death of 
Christ, there would have been neither need nor 
necessity for anything else being used for the same 
purpose, and therefore no need for baptism. An 
instrumental sense is all therefore that can be allowed 
to the phrase when it refers either to the death of 
Christ or to baptism. Final remission of sins is 
one and the same thing with salvation, and since 
salvation is regarded in the New Testament both as 
past, present, and future, the same extension of 
meaning must be given to remission. Sins have 
been remitted in Christ, are being remitted during 
the whole extent of a Christian life, and shall finally 
be remitted at the end. All previous remissions 
are “unto” that final remission. 

Let salvation or the remission of sins be compared 
with health or the remission of sickness. In such 
remission there are many stages. The-sense of pain 
and discomfort which leads to the desire for allevia- 
tion, and which answers to repentance in the resto- 
ration from sin, is unto the remission of sickness. 
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Following on this, the sick man refers his case to the 
physician, owing to confidence in his superior powers, 
a decision which corresponds to the action of faith 
in the matters of the soul. Then comes the accept- 
ance of the patient’s case by the physician, a course 
of treatment, and a gradual period of convalescence, 
resulting in complete restoration. Any and every 
one of these successive stages is unto the restoration 
of health, or negatively unto the remission of sick- 
ness. Some of these stages may be of less, some of 
more importance in order to the end in view, but 
all are instrumental and are “unto” that end. 
Logicians might define these various degrees of 
instrumentality, as theologians have employed logic 
to define the causality of salvation, but such laborious 
accuracy is aS unnecessary in the one case as it is 
in the other, and it is sometimes positively harmful, 
as tending to obscure the fact that salvation is very 
little amenable to logical distinctions, being a gradual 
process of grace, as the recovery from sickness is a 
gradual process of restoration by other means. 

The benefit conferred in baptism cannot, as we 
have seen, be identified with the final remission of 
sins, but is none the less a stage towards that final 
remission. As Bishop Pearson shows in his careful 
note on the tenth Article of the Creed, the words of 
the original Greek (adieva, pects) are of very ex- 
tended signification, and therefore they may include 
different degrees of remission as well as the final 
result—aéryow auaptias—the annihilation of sin 
(Heb. ix. 26). Our English language is more ac- 
commodating, since it gives us in the word forgive- 
ness a happy equivalent for the initial operation of 
the divine grace in our salvation. The Revised 
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Version appears conscious of some such distinction, 
since it uniformly speaks of “the remission of sins” 
in passages which seem to imply the ultimate benefit 
of the Gospel, while in all other passages it employs 
“ forgiveness,” and “to forgive,” though there is no 
distinction in the original. 

What, then, is forgiveness? It is not, as has been 
already said, either the removal of sin or the abolition 
of guilt, but it is the reception of the guilty one into 
the divine favour in spite of his remaining unworthi- 
ness, and in view of his sincere desire of amend- 
ment. This initial benefit is conferred in baptism, 
which is pre-eminently the sacrament of forgiveness, 
and which is styled by Jeremy Taylor as “our first 
inlet into Christianity.’”’ What God asks in that 
sacrament is not perfection, but only the desire for 
perfection. 

Perfection is, of course, that which the forgiver 
desires in the character of the forgiven, and yet to 
require this as an indispensable condition, would 
practically amount to withholding the grant of for- 
giveness until it is no longer needed, and to refuse 
it when it is needed most. Love must stoop in 
order to conquer, must ask less, in order, in the 
end, to obtain all that it desires. This condescen- 
sion is essential to all restoration, and is as in- 
dispensable when God is the agent as when 
the agency of restoration is exercised by man. 
God’s difficulties in dealing with sin are of the 
same kind as ours, and God’s means to overcome 
them are the same as the means -adopted by 
man, so far as concerns the initial grant of for- 
giveness. That God should defer forgiveness until 
the sinner lies upon his death-bed would be an 
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inducement to the sinner to defer his repentance 
to the same occasion. God grants forgiveness at 
the very opening of the Christian life, and He 
does not withhold it until the close. Forgive- 
ness is the first benefit of the Christian life ; remis- 
sion of sins, in the fullest sense of the word, is the 
last benefit. But forgiveness “unto the remission of 
sins” is contributory to remission, and is even a 
stage in remission. Forgiveness is the benefit con- 
ferred in baptism. This forgiveness is not, as has 
already been shown, identical with the removal of 
guilt, still less is it the arbitrary imputation of a ficti- 
tious righteousness, but it implies our acceptance in 
despite of past guilt, and our reception into favour 
prior to the abolition of the fault, though not prior 
to the desire for restoration. The one qualifica- 
tion for forgiveness, which is indispensable, is the 
desire to be forgiven. Forgiveness, whether human 
or divine, is an act of mercy and grace, which 
proceeds from the offended, and extends to the 
offender, so far as he is qualified to receive it, 
by the simplest of all qualifications, the desire to 
receive it. 

The freedom of the divine forgiveness assured in 
baptism is strongly and fearlessly emphasized in 
Scripture, most of all by S. Paul, who earnestly 
contends for its entire independence of all human 
merit, speaking of it as the “free gift (To yapioua) 
abounding unto the many,’ and who regards its 
gracious effects as being more widespread than the 
primal sin of our first parents. All that he says 
of the undeserved grace of justification applies 
equally to baptism, which is the instrument of 
justification. The two have been far too much 
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separated in popular theology, though closely con- 
nected by S. Paul in the following passages : 

1 Cor. vi. 11—“ And such were some of you, 
but ye were washed, but ye were sanctified, but 
ye were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Titus ii, 5—7.—“‘ According to his mercy he saved 
us, through the washing of regeneration and renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, which he poured out upon 
us richly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour ; that 
being justified by his grace we might be made heirs 
according to the hope of eternal life.” 

The tenses and participles made use of in these 
passages (edccawOnre, duxambévres, Eowoev x.7.d.), and 
also in other passages, refer to past time, and, with 
an accuracy hardly admissible in a translation, 
point to a particular event in past time, namely, 
the entrance into Christianity. The connexion of 
baptism with justification is recognised by Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, the most learned, if one of the most 
neglected, of Anglican theologians :— 

“T conceive that S. Paul’s justification chiefly 
doth respect that act of grace which God con- 
signeth unto us at our baptism. Although justi- 
fication chiefly signifieth the first act of grace 
towards a Christian at his baptism, yet every dis- 
pensation of pardon granted upon repentance may 
be styled justification ... and, especially considering 
that repentance after baptism is but a reviving of 
that first great resolution and engagement we made 
in baptism, that. remission of sin upon it is only 
the renovation of the grace (of justification) then ex- 
hibited. . . . This remission of sins and restoring to 
favour granted to a penitent are only the former 
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justification reinforced, whence they may bear its 
name: but whether S. Paul ever meaneth the word to 
_ signify thus I cannot affirm.” * 

The benefits of baptism are very variously ex- 
pressed in Scripture by the terms regeneration, 
adoption, incorporation, and the like. Great con- 
fusion must result if these terms are supposed to 
stand for things in themselves separate and distinct, 
instead of being regarded as aspects of a single fact 
—the transition of the person baptized into a new 
relation to God. That relation was, once for all, 
realised in Christ, and therefore baptism into Christ 
is the entrance into the relation which Christ in His 
humanity occupied towards His heavenly Father. 

“The Pauline phrase, ‘in Christ,’ is in itself a full 
gospel. The phrase it will be felt at once corre- 
sponds with the formula of baptism. We were 
baptized into the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and in virtue of that 
act we are “in Christ.””* 

This transference into Christ may be called either 
regeneration or adoption—regeneration when it is 
viewed from a human standpoint, adoption when we 
think of it as being the act of God. In neither case 
is it a mere formality, but is accompanied by the 
grace to realise our position. Again, since our 
adoption by God implies not only a relation to Him, 
but also to all those who are partakers of the same 
sonship, the baptized, in virtue of their baptism, 
enjoy a corporate secondary relationship with 
one another. They are described as the house- 
hold of God, or yet more frequently, as members 
one of another by their incorporation into the body 
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of Christ. They are this even in spite of their 
incapacity to realise their brotherhood (1 Cor. xii. 
15-17), for they are not brothers because of their 
capacity, but because of their incorporation. Adop- 
tion into a family and incorporation into a body are 
terms which convey no appreciable difference of 
meaning, The very wealth and redundance of the 


language of Scripture may easily become a hindrance 


to the clear comprehension of truth unless that 
language is realised as being popular rather than 
scientific. A true science of theology is not to be 
reached by a multiplication of entities, but rather 
by the combination of many illustrations into a 
single statement. Such a statement will be less 
picturesque than any of the illustrations which it 
replaces, but it will contain a factor common to them 
all, in this case the bestowal of a relation, or since 
the relation is between persons, a relationship and 
kinship to God. 

This admission is the act of God, and is of His 
free and unconditional grace. It is not of works or 
of man’s deserving, but of God’s giving. The width 
and extent of this grace can hardly be exaggerated. 
The command of Christ (S. Matt. xxviii. 19), which, 
literally translated is, ‘Go ye therefore and make all 
nations your disciples, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,” was a commission to execute a work co- 
extensive with humanity. The admission by Baptism 
of the three thousand into the Church and family 
of God on the Day of Pentecost, as the outcome 
of the preaching of a single day, was a literal 
interpretation of this command. Throughout 
the history of the Church the gate of Baptism 
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has been opened wide—some would think too 
widely. The qualifications (i.e. repentance and 
faith) which are demanded have ever been of the 
simplest, since, as Jeremy Taylor boldly says:* 
“God’s graces are so free that they are given to us 
upon the account of His own goodness only, and 
for the reception of them we are tied to no other 
predisposition but that we do not hinder them.” 
These graces, he says, have to do ‘‘ not with inherent 
qualities, but with titles and relations to promises, 
and estates of blessing, and assistances of holiness, 
which principles of life, if they be nourished, will 
express themselves in perfect actions.” In a word, 
by baptism ‘we are become partakers of Christ if 
we hold fast the beginning of our confidence firm 
unto the end” (Heb. iii. 14). Baptism is a sacra- 
ment of admission to a covenant or relationship of 
grace, such as were all God’s covenants, from the 
covenant of Noah by which man was encouraged 
to labour without fear of another deluge, to the 
covenant of Christ by which man is encouraged to 
work out his own salvation, “saved through water” 
(qePet: il. 20). 

What is the connexion of the Baptismal Cove- 
nant with the death of Christ? That there is such 
a connexion is past all doubt. There seems only 
one way in which the death of Christ could have 
been operative of a covenant of grace, and that is, 
as has already been shown, by rendering man cap- 
able of such a covenant. For this purpose no 
fictitious imputation of righteousness could avail 
any more than could the arbitrary and mechanical 
infusion of righteousness from without. The terms 
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on which man is man are the only terms on which 
man can come to the perfection of his manhood. 
God will not unmake man in order to make him 
better. The Magna Charta of creation has not 
been reversed by redemption. In order to be 
made good man must desire goodness, and in 
order to desire goodness he must first know 
what goodness is. This goodness is the goodness 
of a son, and in order to desire sonship, which 
is his intended and predestined relationship (Eph. 
i. 5—‘‘ Having. foreordained us unto adoption 
as sons through Jesus Christ unto Himself”), man 
must know what it is to be a son, and must know all 
that sonship involves of filial submission and devotion. 
Sonship was once for all defined in Christ, and the 
definition was a Cross. When once the duty of 
a son had been thus defined it was right and fitting 
that the position of sonship should be offered and 
granted freely, as it is offered and granted in 
baptism. Such a position could not have been, 
humanly speaking, granted earlier in the history of 
mankind, not because God was unwilling to bestow 
the gift, but because, prior to the revelation of son- 
ship in Christ, man was incapable of putting that 
gift to its intended use. That pearls should not be 
cast before swine is as much a principle of divine 
action as of human wisdom, and it was actually put 
forth by Christ for the guidance of His Church in 
the dissemination of the truths committed to her 
care. That principle is simply this, that no gift 
is to be made before there is a probability that 
it will be rightly appreciated. Sonship, God’s highest 
_ gift, could not be conferred until Jesus was glorified, 
and until His employment of sonship in sacrifice had 
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received the Divine approval manifested in His 
Ascension. Then, and not till then, was the gift © 
of sonship consigned in baptism, for, prior to the 
Ascension, even Apostolic baptism as ordained by 
Christ could not convey this supreme gift. How 
great is that gift appears from these facts, that 
baptism can never be repeated, but is the entrance 
upon a final state, and that this singularity belongs 
to the very nature of its institution by Christ, which 
would be violated by its repetition. What is given 
in baptism is of such a nature that it cannot be 
lost, for, if it could be lost, provision would have 
been made whereby it might be regained. This 
disposes of what is termed the hypothetical view 
of baptism, namely, that the baptized are only 
recipients of the endowment of baptism upon “a 
charitable assumption.” Were this the case, a second 
baptism would have been needed to supply the 
deficiency of the first baptism, but no such second 
baptism is provided for or is permissible. Of one 
thing alone can it be said that it is, for this life, 
indelible, and that is the position of a son. A son 
may be disinherited of the blessings of sonship, 
but never of the fact of his sonship. There is no 
divorce possible between a father and a son. A son- 
ship of which this is not true is only a metaphor, 
and we must believe that the gifts of God are not 
metaphorical but real. ‘“ Behold what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called children of God; and such we 
are” (1 John iti, 1). 

The reality of the position and of the standing 
conferred in baptism warrants the language habitu- 
ally made use of in the Epistles with regard to the 
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members of the Christian Church, and particularly 
towards those members who, according to any 
ordinary standard, were least deserving of the 
Christian name, and were in danger of falling— 
some had actually fallen—into deadly sins. Had 
the standing of such persons been hypothetical, 
they would surely have been told that they had 
forfeited all claim to their provisional incorporation. 
But these corruptions are never adduced to prove that 
no grace had been received, but only that the grace 
received was in danger of having been received in 
vain. No doubt is cast upon the baptismal endow- 
ment, the one question is whether use is being made 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

These two outstanding features of baptism, its 
wide inclusiveness and its indelible character, make it 
to be pre-eminently the sacrament of encouragement. 
The baptized are to “walk worthily of the calling 
wherewith they were called with all lowliness and 
meekness” (Eph. iv. 1). A Christian is not to wait 
to be called by some supernatural voice which will 
make him good almost against his own will. He is 
not to be left in grievous uncertainty as to whether 
he has been called, or whether what appeared, when 
it came to be a calling of God, was only a delusion, 
God did not intend that we should be perplexed 
by such doubts as these, and so in His mercy 
He has relieved us of all such uncertainty in having 
Himself called us by means of a definite and un- 
mistakable ordinance of His own appointment. 
Nor did He intend that His calling should depend 
upon human feelings or human deservings, but 
“according to His mercy He saved us through 
the washing (or laver) of regeneration and renewing 
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of the Holy Ghost” (Titus iii. 5). Two apparently 
opposite results were thereby prevented. The 
first of these was despair. Those who knew them- 
selves best, and were most conscientious, would 
feel that it was impossible for them ever to 
deserve acceptance ; those who were less sensitive 
and less scrupulous would be apt to assume their 
acceptance, and be led into spiritual pride and self- 
complacency. One thing is common to these 
extremes of self-sufficiency and despair; both 
are occupied in thoughts about self. God does 
not, as we may believe, desire us to think about 
ourselves and our own merits or demerits, but 
about Him; and thus He takes the matter of our 
acceptance out of our hands and retains it in His 
own hands. He would not that we should despair, 
nor that we should presume, and thus has called 
us lest we should suppose, either that we had never 
been called, or that the call must come from our- 
selves. But chiefly this was for our personal 
encouragement. Baptism is a personal individual 
transaction, our personal admission into the sphere 
of the Christian covenant. There is no second 
baptism as there is no second funeral, and in 
baptism we were buried with Christ. Both are 
final acts, the one as final as the other. Baptism 
is a final act. Here God gives something which 
never needs to be given again: here He so calls 
that the call never needs to be repeated. This it 
is which makes baptism a sacrament of confidence, 
and an assurance that the sonship there given 
does not depend upon feeling and emotion, but 
upon the will and purpose of the Giver. Were 
it otherwise a man might be a son to-day, and 
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to-morrow be no son at all. But here is the pledge 
that the position of sonship is an inalienable in- 
heritance. The position given is really ours. We 
must not negotiate for a union which has been 
already celebrated, nor try to purchase a grace 
already given. 

The sacrament of encouragement is also, and for 
the same reason, a sacrament of responsibility, and 
the greater the encouragement of grace the greater 
becomes the responsibility of duty. Were the grace 
merely hypothetical the duty would be hypothetical 
also. On the other hand, an indelible gift of 
grace pledges an irrevocable duty. This duty does 
not arise from any promises made by the sponsors, 
but the promises of the sponsors are a pledge that 
they will endeavour to secure the performance of 
the duties involved in the sacramental gift. Their 
first duty is, however, to impart the knowledge of 
the grace given. Unless this be done it can hardly 
be supposed that baptism will have its intended 
influence upon the formation of character. It is 
not enough that God is love; we must “know 
and have believed the love that God hath in us” 
(1 John iv. 16; cf also S. John xvii. 26). In order 
that it may be fruitful, baptism needs the Catechism, 
and sonship needs the knowledge of sonship. Before 
baptism can be a pledge of responsibility on the 
part of man, it must be recognised as a pledge 
of sufficient grace on the part of God. This is 
implied in the very idea of a covenant. Baptism 
(and this is equally true of all previous covenants) 
is the pledge of God before it can be the pledge 
of man. God swore once by His holiness that 
“He would not lie unto David” (Ps. Ixxxix. 35). 
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“God being minded to show more abundantly unto 
the heirs of the promise the immutability of His 
counsel, interposed with an oath” (Heb. vi.17). The 
object of this oath was that “we may have a 
strong encouragement who have fied for refuge to 
lay hold of the hope set before us” (Heb. vi. 18). 
Such an “oath,” such an “encouragement,” is 
baptism, a pledge of the Fatherhood of God, and 
a pledge that He will withhold nothing that is 
needed for the education of His children. 

This view of baptism is a sufficient justification, 
apart from all other considerations, for the prac- 
tice of infant baptism. Every objection against 
this consistent practice of the Church is grounded 
upon the misunderstanding of the meaning of a 
covenant relation, and upon the notion that this 
relation must begin upon the side of man. That it 
did not begin from man in the Mosaic and in all 
previous covenants must be admitted; thus if it be 
affirmed that it does this in baptism, God’s latest 
covenant must be narrower than its less perfect 
precursors. True, the infant is not yet of age to 
make use of the Divine encouragement, but that 
encouragement is ready for the time when the need 
shall come. Whether the promise of God be given 
sooner or later matters nothing at all, so that it 
be in existence prior to the time when the need 
of it arises, since it is by its very nature per- 
manent and unchangeable. A promise that cannot 
lapse may be given earlier as well as later, since 
it cannot be out of date. The thought must often 
have arisen in minds which have imperfect know- 
ledge of the truth, that God has set them too hard 
a task to save their reluctant spirits in a world of 
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evil, temptation and sin. Our baptismal standing 
is the pledge that for this task we have a suffi- 
ciency of grace, and that it will be our fault 
and not His if we fail. “If God be for us, who 
can be against us?” That God is for us is the 
message of the Christian Covenant. 

The baptism of water by which our position is 
conferred must be completed on our part, as on the 
part of Christ, by a baptism of blood. The Divine 
relationship involves an obedience unto death, and 
the wide gate of baptism leads to the narrow path of 
the Cross. This necessity is notably expressed in 
the Baptismal Office. The priest takes the child in 
his arms in token that Christ “will embrace him 
with the arms of His mercy,” and, pouring the 
baptismal water, declares: “We receive this child 
into the congregation of Christ’s flock.” This is the 
baptism into Christ. Then follows the significant 
action, thus described: ‘‘We...do sign him with the 
sign of the Cross, in token that hereafter he shall 
not be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ cruci- 
fied and manfully to fight under His banner against 
sin, the world and the devil; and to continue Christ’s 
faithful soldier and servant unto his life’s end.” Here 
is shown the baptism into Christ’s death. 

In the same way in the prayer after baptism we 
thank our heavenly Father: “That it hath pleased 
Thee to regenerate this infant with Thy Holy Spirit, to 
receive him for Thine own child by adoption, and 
to incorporate him into Thy holy Church ;” and 
then continue: “We beseech Thee to grant, that 
he being dead unto sin, and living unto righteous- 
ness, and being buried with Christ in His death, 
may crucify the old man, and utterly abolish the 
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whole body of sin.” A similar expression of this 
double truth occurs also in the Office for the Baptism 
of such as are of Riper Years :— 

“And as for you who have now by baptism 
put on Christ, it is your part and duty also, 
being made the children of God and of the light 
by faith in Jesus Christ to walk answerably to 
your Christian calling, and as becometh the 
children of light ; remembering always that baptism 
representeth unto us our profession; which is to 
follow the example of our Saviour Christ, and to be 
made like unto Him; that as He died and rose again 
for us, so should we, who are baptized, die from 
sin, and rise again unto righteousness ; continually 
mortifying all our evil and corrupt affections, and 
daily proceeding in all virtue and godliness of living.” 

Sonship, the incorporation of the baptized into 
Christ, involves the duty and obligation of dying 
with Him ; and therefore until Christ had died such 
a sonship could not have been bestowed. Sonship 
is indeed a high privilege, but it is a perilous honour, 
because it involves the baptism of suffering. Thus 
we read in S. Chrysostom ;! 

“As by baptism we were buried in the likeness of 
His death, so by suffering we are buried in His 
death. For there S. Paul rightly said, ‘in the 
likeness of His death,’ for we did not die the whole death. 
We did not die to the body and to the flesh, but 
only to sin. There is therefore a death and a death 
—Christ’s to the body, ours to sin. But in his per- 
secutions Paul no longer died to sin, but to his own 
body, and so he endured no longer the likeness of 
death, but death itself.” 


1 Philipp. Hom. 12. 
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Is there any further participation in the sacrifice 
of Christ? In Baptism we participate in His sacrifice 
of renunciation, or sin-offering, which we may not 
suppose to be complete without the addition of 
ourselves; for as “the death that he died, he died 
unto sin once,” even so we are to “reckon” also 
ourselves “to be dead unto sin” (Rom. vi. 10, 11). 
Is there anything in Christianity which takes the 
place, and preaches the lesson, of the burnt-offering, 
the offering of a sweet savour? Certainly there is, 
for Christians are to walk in love, even as Christ 
also loved them, and gave Himself up for them, an 
offering and a sacrifice to God for an odour of a 
sweet smell (Eph. v. 2). 

Ruskin, in his Lamp of Sacrifice, writes of sacrifice 
in the following terms: ‘Of this feeling there are 
two distinct forms: the first, the wish to exercise 
self-denial for the sake of self-discipline; the 
second, the desire to honour and please some 
one else by the costliness of the sacrifice.” This 
distinction not only underlies the division of the 
Jewish sacrifices into two classes, but also the dis- 
tinction between the water and the blood as taught 
by S. John (1 John v. 6): “Not in the water only, 
but in the water and in the blood.” Why this em- 
phatic preference, if not because, apart from the 
blood, the water is defective? Christ offered both 
sacrifices, both that of renunciation and that of self- 
consecration (S. John xix. 34). So in us self-denial 
is to lead to the sacrifice of self, and baptism is to lead 
to the Eucharistic sacrifice. But the grace of baptism 
must precede the duty of baptism, and the higher 
duty that is to follow baptism. In this precedence 
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lies the very grace of the Gospel, and this grace was 
the outcome of the Cross, Let baptism be freely 
preached as the pledge of this grace, and it will lead 
to the bearing of the Cross which was borne for us, 
and Christ and Christians will be offering a single 
sacrifice. 


—— 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE ATONEMENT AND THE LORD’S SUPPER 


“Unless of our own free choice we elect to die into His Passion, His 
life is not in us.”—IGNaATIUS ad Magn., § 5. 


BoTH the sacraments are means of identification 
with Christ, and through Christ with God; thus 
the sacraments are essential to atonement, for 
atonement is identification. That we are to be 
identified with Christ’s death to sin is the teaching 
of baptism. Baptism is therefore parallel in mean- 
ing to the Jewish sacrifices of renunciation, since 
these symbolised the putting away of that sin in 
man which was an impediment to the divine fellow- 
ship. In other words they were negative sacrifices, 
and baptism is a negative sacrifice. The symbolism 
of water indicates cleansing, and the laver of regenera- 
tion stands in the Christian as in the Jewish Church 
hard by the altar of sacrifice. Baptism, it may 
be, has never been in set terms called a sacrifice, 
that definition having been appropriated to the greater 
sacrament; but it is none the less a sacrificial action 
when man’s part in it is considered, since it binds 
the recipient to a sacrificial life, a life which is in 
very deed a death unto sin, for the Christian lives 
by dying (¢f. 2 Cor. iv. 10). 

But though in idea, at least, the conception of 


sacrifice is not absent in baptism, it is the central 
297 
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conception of the Eucharist. The Lord’s Supper is 
a positive sacrifice, and is related in idea, not to the 
sin-offering, so much as to the sacrifices of the burnt- 
offering and the peace-offering. It is a sacrifice of 
a sweet savour, and of entire consecration to God, 
which is the only source of peace. 

The Eucharist is before all things a sacrificial _ 
act. In making this statement we are at once 
involved in controversy, and might appear to be 
taking sides, Nothing is further from our intention. 
We have the greatest sympathy with those who 
so stoutly deny the sacrificial nature of the Eucharist. 
On their conception of sacrifice they have a right 
to deny that name to the Lord’s Supper. If sacrifice 
means substitution, and the sacred elements placed 

| upon the altar are offered to God in the stead of the 
worshipper, in order that he may receive exemption 
| from punishment, then such a Eucharist is no sacri- 
\fice at all, but is only the means of escaping sacrifice. 
‘If Christ is offered upon our altars as our substitute 
in the same way that popular Christianity conceives 
Him to have been offered upon the Cross, we, who 
have denied that He was so offered on the Cross, 
cannot for a moment admit that He is so offered 
in the sacrament. Neither on Calvary nor on the 
Christian altar was Christ offered in substitution. 
Here is the very crucial difficulty of the sacramental 
controversy, and here is the parting of the ways. 
The Romanist asserts that Christ was offered in 
substitution upon the Cross, and is so offered 
upon the altar. The Protestant less logically affirms 
that He was offered in substitution upon the Cross, 
but that He is not so offered upon the altar, 
Our position agrees with that of the Romanist in 
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holding that the spiritual significance of sacrifice 
both upon the altar and upon the Cross must be 
substantially the same; it agrees with that of the 
Protestant in denying the sacrifice of the altar to 
be substitutionary, and in believing that such a view 
has a tendency towards error and a superstitious 
use of that sacrament. But it goes further than 
the Protestant position, since it asserts that the 
same ill results may, in the same way, follow from 
the doctrine that Christ was offered upon the Cross 
in the stead of man. Christ, so we hold, was never 
man’s substitute either upon altar or cross. He 
died, not in man’s stead, but_upon man’s behalf, 
in order to secure to him unspeakable benefits, 
the greatest of these being the opportunity and 
grace to die with Him. ‘He died on behalf of 
all that they which live should no longer live unto 
themselves, but unto Him who on behalf of them 
died and rose again” (2 Cor. v. 15, lit. trans). He 
consecrated Himself that we might be consecrated 
in truth (cf. John xvii. 19). His sacrifice was to be 
our sacrifice in its intention, and must become 
ours in fact. The sacrifice of the Eucharist will 
then be to us the very call and invitation of our 
Lord, bidding us to come that we may die with 
Him, for as One died on behalf of all, so should 
all be dead with Him who died for them. 

If Christ had not ordained sacraments of identi- 
fication by which we might partake, not only in the 
results of what He has done, but might even in 
some very real way become partakers with Hint 
in the act and deed of sacrifice, it might indeed 
have been supposed that what He has done was 
sufficient apart from our co-operation. If the 


' 
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Atonement was a finished and completed work, in | 
the sense that by it the anger of God was appeased 
and His justice was once for all satisfied by the 
penalty of a substitute, then it certainly seems that 
there would be very little place left for sacraments save 
as memorials of that completed work. The doctrine 
of substitution is intolerant of any other conception 
of the sacraments than this, not because it is 
actively opposed to such conceptions, but because 
it cannot find room for them. Men are, however, 
far less logical than their theories, and by “ substitu- 
tion”? we do not mean the holders of that doctrine, 
but only, a very different thing, the doctrine which 
they profess, Substitution as a doctrine must hold ~ 
the work of Christ to be so complete that nothing 
may be added. But something must be added, 
and that something is man. In the sacraments, 
and especially in the sacrament of the altar, man 
identifies himself with Christ. Christ's renunciation 
becomes his renunciation, Christ’s consecration be- 
comes his consecration ; and since renunciation and 
,consecration are the two aspects of sacrifice 
} (negative and positive), Christ’s sacrifice becomes 
the sacrifice of man. 

The sacrifice of Christ is, however it be explained, 
the central truth of Christianity ; and to partake not 
merely in the results of it, but in the very act and» 
deed of it, and to be involved not merely in the 
merit of it, but in the motive and spirit of it, is 
salvation. If this participation be in any depace 
necessary to salvation, it would seem probable 
that the means of this participation would be pro- 
vided, and that the use of such means would be 
correctly described as necessary. 
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Now our Church teaches that the sacraments 
are “generally,” that is to say universally, 
“necessary to salvation” (The Catechism), What 
is the nature of this necessity? Does it arise 
from a positive command, and the fact of their 
institution by Christ, or does it arise from the very 
nature of the case? In other words, are sacraments 
necessary because Christ commanded them, and for 
that reason only, or did He command them because 
they were necessary, and because the due use of 


them supplied something which, of itself, was neces- | 
sary to salvation? The first view would, of course, | 
ensure their performance by every loyal Christian, | 


but those who hold the second view have an addi- 
tional reason for obedience, a reason of the very 
strongest character. They can, perhaps dimly, 
but as they believe actually, see the reason of the 
commandment, and this vision makes the positive 
commandment into a moral duty.1 Many neglect 
the sacraments because they do not see.a reason for 
them. They ought not to do this, since “ positive 
commands admitted to be from God lay us under 
a moral obligation to obey them, an obligation moral 


in the strictest and most proper sense.”? But this | 


obligation must be increased by any view of them 
which shows that, over and above the fact of the 
Divine injunction, they are grounded in a spiritual 
necessity. We obey our parents in view of their 
parental authority, but we obey them the more 
willingly when we have learned, by many instances, 
that they only bid us to do what it would have been 
wise to do, even apart from any direct injunction. 


1 Cf. Analogy, Part II. chap. i. § 23. 
2 The Analogy, loc. cit. § 27. 
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Every view of the sacraments which shows them to 
be not arbitrary commandments, but effectual means 
of grace, must increase the estimation in which we 
regard them, Every true view of them does, in a 
measure of course, do this, but perhaps especially 
that view of them which it is the purpose of the 
present chapter to establish, namely, their office as 
means of identification with the sacrifice of Christ. 
This we hold to be the especial function of the 


_Eucharist, that it conveys to us not only the benefits 


of Christ’s sacrifice, but that it does this by enabling 
us to be ourselves participants in the sacrifice by 
which these benefits were obtained. 

What we have to prove in the first place must, of 
course, be this, that the Eucharist is of the nature 


- Of a sacrifice. This is rendered probable by the 
(ecesupreme place occupied by sacrifices in the pre- 


paratory dispensation. Granted that there was a 
typical element in these sacrifices, and that they 
were fulfilled in Christ, yet their most obvious use 
was practical. Even apart from all typical reference, 
they were means of grace for the time then present, 
and held a unique place in public and private devotion. 
If devotion was for so many centuries best expressed 
in sacrifice, we should be prepared to expect that 
Christian worship would retain so pronounced a 
feature, even though the necessity for types and 
figures no longer existed. 

The ceremonial law has been superseded, and yet 
one principal ceremony remains, “ ordained by Christ 
Himself” as the culmination and crown of all the 
worship of His Church. It would appear more 
than likely that such a ceremony would fall into line 
with the precedents of the past, and would be of 
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a sacrificial nature, though no doubt of a superior 
efficacy. This inherent probability rises to something 
like certainty in view of the following considera- 
tions. 

The Lord’s Supper is clearly connected with the 
sacrifice of Christ,-since it was instituted “on the 
same night in which He was betrayed.” More 


than this, it was the direct lineal successor of the | 


Paschal Supper, and the last Jewish Passover was 
the first Christian Eucharist. There was no break, 
but the old was silently transformed into the new, 
and the ancient feast of redemption from the 
bondage of Egypt became the Christian feast of 
thanksgiving for the deliverance in Christ from the 
captivity of sin. 

Now the Passover was essentially a sacrifice, as is 
Stated (Exod. xu..27). ‘It is the-sacrifice of the 
Lord’s Passover,” and (Exod, xxxiv. 25), ‘“ Neither 
shall the sacrifice of the feast of the Passover be left 
unto the morning.” It is regarded by S. Paul as 
fulfilled in Christ (1 Cor. v. 7), “For our Passover 
also hath been sacrificed, even Christ.” It would 
therefore appear that the Eucharist, as taking the 
place of the Passover, which was a sacrifice, must 
itself be of a sacrificial character. 

That it actually possesses this character seems to 
be shown by the words of institution, considered in 
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their most obvious meaning. The offering of the | 


body and of the blood, which was the life, repre- 
sented to the Jew the two elements of a perfect 
sacrifice. When, therefore, our Saviour speaks of 
His body and His blood, He must be understood to 
be speaking of a true and proper sacrifice. The 
same inference follows from the reference to the 
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“covenant in His blood,” since covenants were 
established over a sacrifice. 

His other words may, and we think must, have a 
sacrificial meaning. Bishop Moule (Christian Doctrine) 
may be taken as an impartial witness to the facts, 
which he states as follows :— 

- “Do this in remembrance of me,’ unto my re- 
membrance or memorial. The word do (oveiy) is 
frequently used in the LXX. for the ‘doing’ which 
in the case of a sacrifice means ‘offering,’ and the 
word (dvauyyois) reminiscence, is used in the LXX. 
in sacrificial connexions, for a memorial before God.” 

Thus the terms, as interpreted by one who may 
be said to have no object in overstating their sacri- 
ficial import, are not in dispute. Further, the fact 
that both words are capable separately of a sacri- 
ficial meaning, seems to show that, when they occur 
together, such a meaning has an increased degree 
of probability. But when, as here, they are found 
together in a passage which has, independently of 
them, a strong sacrificial connexion, it would seem 
almost certain that they are to be interpreted in a 
sacrificial sense. The evidence for such a sense is 
cumulative. If the word “do” stood alone, or if 


, “remembrance” stood alone, a sacrificial reference 


might be very precarious, but when they stand to- 
gether, and when the occasion of their employment 
was that of a sacrificial feast, and still more when 
the very words themselves refer to the institution of 
what was to take the place of this sacrificial feast, 
the evidence must be held to be strong indeed. 

But what is the actual meaning of the word “do 
this,’ or, more definitely, what is the “¢his” which 
is to be done? It is obvious that we are to do 
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that which was done by our Lord. What was it 
that He did? Did He eat the bread and drink the 
cup? This is not told us, and we cannot imagine 
that He did. A reference to the complete account 
given by S. Paul (1 Cor. xi. 23~26) will enable the 
question to be answered with some degree of 
assurance. 

“The Lord Jesus in the night in which He was 
betrayed took bread ; and when He had given thanks, 
He brake it, and said, This is My body, which is for 
you: this do in remembrance of Me. 

“Tn like manner also the cup, after supper, saying, 
This cup is the new covenant in My blood: this do, 
as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me.” 

An explanation is added in the next verse in S. Paul’s 
own words: 

“For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till He come.” 

Here we have three commands—do, eat, drink. 
Does the command “do” refer to eating and drink- 
ing, or to something else? Certainly it refers to the 
breaking and blessing of the elements. In the first 
verse there is no reference to the eating and drink- 
ing at all; in the second verse the “doing” refers 
to the words ‘In like manner,” and is to be per- 
formed “as often as ye drink this cup.” The mean- 
ing of the third verse will therefore be this, that as 
often as the bread is eaten and the cup is partaken 
of, something else is done which specifically pro- 
claims the death of the Lord, namely, the breaking 
of the bread and the pouring out of the wine, 
which symbolised Christ’s actual death—in a word, 
the sacrificial acts. These acts conferred upon the 


meal its sacrificial character. 
U 
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This contention is strongly supported by the 


earliest names given to the Lord’s Supper. That — 


term itself is capable of a sacrificial as well as of 
an ordinary meaning, since the supper took the 
place of the Paschal meal. There is no such 
ambiguity about the names now to be mentioned. 
The service was, as now, called by the name of that 
aspect of it which seemed most distinctive. The 
participation seems most distinctive to many at the 
present day, and thus the feast is called “the Holy 
Communion.” In the early Church attention was 
concentrated upon the memorial of Christ’s death. 
Thus the earliest name was “the breaking of bread” 
(Acts ii. 42 ; cf S. Luke xxiv. 35). This significant 
expression is not to be interpreted as a mere general 
expression indicating the partaking of a meal, but as 
a direct reference to Christ’s acts of consecration, 
and (according to Blass), ‘Est solemnis designatio 
coene dominice.’ Dr. John Lightfoot draws atten- 
tion to the fact that in the Peshitto Syriac Version 
the phrase is rendered ‘“‘the bread of the Eucharist,” 
and also that it is rarely used in the Old Testament 
or in Jewish authors of bread for cammon eating. The 
name Eucharist, in the same way, is a reminiscence of 
Christ's solemn blessing (1 Cor, xi. 24—eyapiorijoas 
ék\ace) of the bread broken, and of its consecration 
to God (cf. also Luke xxiv. 30 and 35). Thus the 
early Church laid special emphasis upon that part of 
the Supper which our own nomenclature passes by 
unnoticed, and it seems very desirable that the most 
primitive of all names, ‘the breaking of bread,” should 
be restored to its ancient position, and that thus Christ’s 
acts rather than ours should designate His Supper. 
Controversy has been occupied with much fruitless 
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discussion as to the nature of that whereon the Od bey 


feast is laid, whether it is to be termed a table or an 
altar. That it is a table needs, of course, no proving. 
It is a table, but it is no ordinary table, even as that 
whereon the Passover was laid was for that occasion 
no Ordinary table, but like the table of shewbread 
was sanctified and set apart for a special use and 
service. That purpose was indeed participation in 
a meal, yet in no common meal but in a sacrificial 
feast. What Christ did upon that table in the upper 
room made it no less sacrificial, since upon it He 
enacted His Passion, The eating and drinking were 
sacrificial acts, but still more was that significant 
“doing” sacrificial which represented the dying of 
the Lord Jesus. Sacrificial acts presuppose an altar. 

Much controversy there has also been with 
regard to the ministrants at the altar table of the 
Lord. Are they ministers, or are they priests? We 
have every sympathy with those who dread the 


thought of priestcraft ; but wherein lies the danger . 


of priestcraft? Only in the doctrine which looks 
upon the priest as the substitute of the people, and 
as offering in their stead. Once suppose this, and 
the door is open for every degrading superstition. 
The better the priest, the more imminent the danger. 
Suppose the priest to be Christ Himself, and the 
danger is at its greatest. But this is exactly what 
popular theology has done. It has placed Christ at 
the altar of the Cross, offering Himself in the stead 
of man, and by so doing inclining a reluctant God 
in our favour. What will it avail to deny human 
priesthood, if the very act which you refuse to allow 
them to perform has been already performed by 


Christ ? If there is danger in their acts, there is an 
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equal, nay, a far greater danger in the act of Christ, 
in proportion as His influence upon God is regarded 
as more effectual than theirs. But this is not the 
, meaning of the priesthood in Scripture. A priest 
| there is one who presents the sacrifices of others. He 
. is not the substitute but the representative of the 
people. As Bishop Gore asserts (Bampton Lecture 
‘on the Incarnation), “It is an abuse of the sacer- 
dotal conception if it be supposed that the priesthood 
exists to celebrate sacrifices in the place of the body _ 
of the people, or as their substitutes.” 
~The true conception of the priesthood is shown in 
the office for the Holy Communion, and that in a 
most simple but significant symbolism. The minis- 
trant at the Holy Table or Altar acts in two almost 
opposite characters. He is at once and in one person 
both prophet and priest. As prophet he represents 
the authority of God and declares His will, as priest 
he represents not God but the people. This is shown 
in the simplest possible way by his change of posi- 
tion. The westward position is the position of 
authority. So standing he declares the command- 
ments of God, ministers absolution, dispenses the 
bread and wine, and dismisses the communicants 
with the divine blessing. So high and venerable is 
this office that if the Bishop be present the absolu- 
tion and dismissal must be pronounced by him alone. 
But these are not strictly priestly, they are pro- 
phetic, even apostolic, offices. Strange to say these 
more august functions escape criticism, while the 
lesser functions proper to the priesthood have been 
bitterly attacked, surely only for the reason that 
they have been misunderstood. For the function of 
* the priest is to represent the people in their access 
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to God. The priest stands facing eastwards, not 
that he may turn his back upon the people, but_that 
he may assume their attitude, for they are facing 
eastward too. ~The~captain of the host turns his 
Back upon those he leads, because if he did not do 
this he could not lead them at all. As the priest 
stands eastward, so he kneels eastward. The domi- 
nant note of the prophet is “ you,” that of the priest 
is “we,” and “us,” and “our.” He is the leader 
of the people in prayer, penitence, and confession. 
But what is of yet more importance, he is their leader 
in sacrifice. The prayer of consecration is recited 
on behalf of the people, by the representative of the 
people, who speaks throughout not of himself as apart 
from them, but as included with them in one compre- 
hensive “we.” So much emphasis is laid upon this 
view of sacrifice as a corporate act, that the priest is 
not allowed to celebrate, even in the smallest hamlet, 
unless there be “ four, or three at the least, to com- 
municate with the priest,” and even in private cele- 
brations the same rule is to be observed, for there 
must be “three, or two at the least, to communicate 
with the priest, and with the sick person.” So 
careful is the Church of England to preserve the 
character of the sacrament, as the act of the people 
through the priest and as distinct from its being the 
act of the priest in the stead of the people! Those 
who, with much reason in their favour, plead for the 
reservation of the elements, should, however, carefully 
consider whether it is well that the sick person should 
not have the opportunity of joining in the sacrificial 
acts, which are so essential a part of the service. 
Every Christian is a sacrificing priest, a cepevs, while | 
the official priest is a rpecBirepos fepevs, even as the | 
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Jews were a kingdom of priests (Exod. xix. 6), though 
the distinctively priestly functions were concentrated 
in a special order and person. So the High Priest- 
hood of Christ is not a solitary dignity, and is the 
‘assertion and not the annihilation of priesthoods 
lower than His own, and the sacrifice of Calvary is 
not exclusive but inclusive of all the lesser and 
imperfect sacrifices of the people of God. Sacrifice 
‘isa perpetual act, since it is the expression of son- 
ship, and the outward manifestation of an inward 
feeling. Cut off sonship from the desire to sacrifice, 
and the son has lost the power and the opportunity to 
beason. Sacrifice and sonship are in fact the same, 
and perfect sonship is perfect sacrifice. Sonship is 
connected with birth, sacrifice with death; but as 
birth is but the first stage towards death, so the 
sonship of Christ and the sonship of Christians is a 
prelude to the death unto sin and the consecration 
of self by which sonship is made perfect through 
sacrifice. The proof of the High Priesthood of 
Christ (Heb. v. 5) was the declaration of His ac- 
cepted Sonship, ‘Thou art My Son, this day have 
I begotten Thee” ; and the converse is equally true, 
namely, that the proof of Christ's Sonship was His 
sacrifice as our High Priest. 

The sad controversy which has been waged around 
the altar of love, and that almost equally sad con- 
troversy which has been concerned with the designa- 
tion and character of the Christian ministry (a term, 
by the way, which seems practically equivalent to 
that of priest, since the priest is the minister of the 
people in acts of sacrifice), are both of them closely 
connected with a misconception of the meaning 
of sacrifice and its misinterpretation as an act of 
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substitution. With the restoration of sacrifice to its 
primitive meaning, is it too much to hope that these 
controversies may be, once for all, laid on one 
side? The denial of substitution upon the Cross 
brings with it the denial of substitution upon the 
altar, and when that is gone the last objection 
to a sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist, and the last 
objection to the priesthood of the celebrant goes 
with it, and the Church of to-day can join with 
the Church of the earliest days in asserting, in the 
language of the ancient liturgies :— 


“We offer to Thee this bread and this cup, 
giving thanks unto Thee through Him, 
that Thou has thought us worthy to stand 
before Thee, and to sacrifice unto Thee.” 
—(Liturgy of S. Clement.) 

“We offer to Thee this reasonable and unbloody 
sacrifice which all nations offer to Thee.” 
—(Liturgy of S. Mark.) 

“‘ We offer to Thee this reasonable and unbloody 
sacrifice.” —(Liturgy of S. Chrysostom.) 

“We offer unto Thine Excellent Majesty an 
holy offering, an immaculate offering, the 
holy bread of eternal life, and the cup 
of everlasting salvation.”—(Liturgy of S. 
Gregory.) 


Misconception of the nature of sacrifice lies at the 
root of the divisions of the Church. Of those 
who affirm, and of those who deny, the sacrificial 
character of the Eucharist, few have paused to 
ask, “What is the true meaning of sacrifice?” 
and yet upon the answer given to this question 
it is evident that the decision of the larger 
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question ultimately depends, for how can it be 
known whether the Eucharist is or is not a sacrifice 
unless we are first sure what is meant by a sacrifice. 
Until this is settled we are “striving about words to no 
profit.” What is the essence of sacrifice ? Once let 
this question be asked and the answer iseasy. Sacri- 
fice is not the offering of things, however holy and 
precious those things may be, but the offering of per- 
sons symbolised by the things. Sacrifice, whether 
upon the Jewish altar or upon the altar of the Cross, 0 Or 


upon the altars of the Christian Church, is the offering — 


of the self and soul to God. No more serious error 
can therefore be imagined than an attempt to draw 
a distinction between spiritual sacrifices and proper 
sacrifices. To call the former metaphorical and 
the latter real sacrifices is a fatal misconception, 
and yet this is a mistake made habitually by both of 


_those who are party to the Eucharistic controversy. 


Romanists have argued that the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist is real and proper, but not spiritual. Pro- 
testants, where they have allowed a sacrifice in some 
sense, have usually explained it as spiritual, but not 
real nor proper. What is implied by both, for here 
the extremes meet, is that the only sacrifice that 
is real and proper must be material. The ancient 
Church may be said to contradict both parties, 
though both have claimed that its verdict is in 
their favour, since it asserts that the Eucharist 
was a real and proper sacrifice, and that it was a 
spiritual sacrifice. Those who may wish to pursue 
the subject further, will find it fully treated by 
Waterland (The Doctrine of the Eucharist), but for 
the present purpose, which is to show the connexion 
between the Eucharistic sacrifice and the Atonement, 
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it will be sufficient to quote the familiar words of 
S. Augustine :— 

“ By this that is written, ‘I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice,’ nothing else is meant than that a sacrifice 
is preferred to a sacrifice, for that which is universally 
called sacrifice is a token of the true sacrifice.” 

The true sacrifice is here defined to be the sacri- 
fice and submission of the heart. The words of 
S. Augustine would also explain the preference of 
obedience to sacrifice—(“ To obey is better than 
sacrifice”; 1 Sam. xv. 22)—-since, here again, the 
true sacrifice is preferred to its outward expression. 

With this spiritual view of sacrifice agrees the 
language of the ancient liturgies as it is interpreted 
by the early fathers. Two expressions are in fre- 
quent liturgical and patristic use, and are often 
combined in the single sentence—“ reasonable and 
unbloody.’ These words, taken together, assert the 
spiritual character of the Eucharist, as is convinc- 
ingly shown by Waterland (pp. 560-568). The 
ancient Jewish sacrifice consisted of the two elements, 
body and blood. The Christian sacrifice is not 
of the body, but of the spirit; this is implied in 
the word “reasonable ” as it is explained by S. Chry- 
sostom, “ Having nothing corporal, nor gross, nor 
sensible.” The Christian sacrifice is not of the blood, 
which is the emblem of life, but of the life itself, 
and is therefore “ unbloody.” Thus these phrases 
do not refer, as is often supposed, to the Eucharistic 
elements, but to the essentials .of a true spiritual 
sacrifice, as offered in the Eucharist-in which we 
offer, in the words of Eusebius, “ Not with blood, 
but with works of piety that which has been called 
a pure offering.” 
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It is not to be wondered at that in their denial of 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation many Protestants 
have held that the Eucharist is nothing more than 
a solemn act of reminiscence, and that they have 
refused it the very name of sacrifice. But by this 
denial they have robbed it of its most essential 
significance, and of its most intimate relation to 
the sacrifice of Christ. Their answer should have 
been, not that the Eucharist is no sacrifice, but 
that it is the very true, proper, and real sacrifice 
of Christians, the very spiritual sacrifice by which 
they are united to the spiritual sacrifice of their 
Lord. 

Why did they not, as Protestants, make their 
true protest on behalf of spiritual religion? The 
answer is plain, being this, that they could not 
logically resist a sacrament of substitution, of which 
they clearly saw the gross errors, because they had 
themselves already accepted the doctrine of a sub- 
stitutionary atonement. Having granted a substi- 
tutionary sacrifice upon the Cross, they could not 
deny a substitutionary sacrifice upon the altar. What 
was left them to do they did, and that was to 
deny that there was upon the altar any sacrifice at 
all, and to deny that the Eucharist was a sacrifice 
in any real and proper sense. They failed to see 
that the very same errors which in a grosser form 
follow from the sacrifice of the Mass may also 
follow from the doctrine that Christ was offered 
in substitution for His people. There is little if 
any difference between those who say “Christ has. 
been offered upon the altar of our Church, and 
therefore there is nothing left for us to do,” and 
those who say “Christ was offered upon the altar 
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of the Cross, and there is nothing left for us 
to do.” What ought to be said is this, that 
“Christ was offered upon_the_Cross,.and-therefore 
we must be offered together with Him in the 
Eucharistic sacrifice.’ The result of this funda- 
mental omission is curiously the same in” both 
cases, not indeed universally nor necessarily, but in 
its tendency as manifested in the unspiritual mind. 
The truly spiritual have, consciously or unconsciously, 
_ Offered the true sacrifice, and are fortified against 
_ this error, but. for unspiritual and carnal persons 
_ the danger is great, and ought to be taken out of 

the way. It is the same danger to one man 

to be careless of sin, because he trusts that his 
_ punishment will be averted by means of a substi- 
_ tutionary sacrament, as it is to another man to 
show similar carelessness because he trusts that his 
punishment has been averted by the substitutionary 
sacrifice of the Cross. The one continues in sin 
that grace may abound, and the other, because 
grace has abounded, continues in sin. 

In order therefore to understand the doctrine of 
the Eucharist and its relation to the Atonement, 
it must be granted that it is primarily, and on the 
side of man, a sacrifice, and a means of self-oblation 
acceptable only as incorporated with the sacrifice 
of Christ. He offered on behalf of us, and we 
offer in Him, thus His sacrifice becomes ours, 
and our sacrifice becomes His. There must there- 
fore be on our part a definite act of self-oblation, 
complete, whole, and entire so far as we can make 
it, and because we never can make it sufficiently, 
an act frequently renewed. There is one act of 
baptism, because that is the act of God, and needs 
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no renewal; there are many Eucharists, because 
they are the acts of man. The gift of sonship is 
given once for all, but the act of sacrifice, which 
is the expression and duty of sonship, needs con- 
stant repetition. Could we but give ourselves to God 
as utterly and completely as Christ gave Himself 
upon the Cross, our sacrifice, like His, would need 
no re-enactment. As it is we need to offer “the 
| same sacrifice year by year continually,” spreading 
over a lifetime that holy self-oblation which He 
made once for all upon the Cross. 

This our act of self-oblation and consecration 
cannot be more fittingly expressed than in the 
ancient prayer of oblation :— 

“Wherefore, O Lord and Heavenly Father, 
according to the institution of Thy dearly - beloved 
Son, our Saviour Jesu Christ, we Thy humble 
servants do celebrate and make here before Thy 
Divine Majesty, with these Thy holy gifts, the 
memorial which Thy Son hath willed us to make, 
having in remembrance His blessed passion, mighty — 
resurrection, and glorious ascension, rendering unto 
Thee most hearty thanks for the innumerable bene- 
fits procured unto us by the same, entirely desiring 
Thy Fatherly goodness mercifully to accept this 
our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving; most 
humbly beseeching Thee to grant that by the 
merits and death of Thy Son Jesus Christ, and 
through faith in His blood, we and all Thy whole 
Church may obtain remission of our sins, and all 
other benefits of His Passion. And here we offer and 
present unto Thee, O Lord, ourself, our souls and 
bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice 
unto Thee ; humbly beseeching Thee, that whosoever 
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Shall be partakers of this Holy Communion, may 
worthily receive the most precious body and blood 
of Thy Son Jesus Christ, and be fulfilled with Thy 
grace and heavenly benediction, and made one body 
with Thy Son Jesus Christ, that He may dwell in 
them and they in Him.” 

It is devoutly to be wished that this noble prayer, 
which so clearly teaches our identification in sacrifice 
with Christ, might be restored to its rightful place, 
as in our earliest Prayer-Book, a place which it still 
retains both in. the Scotch and American uses. | It 
there stands, as it formerly stood, in direct and im- 
mediate connexion with the prayer of consecration, 
implying that our sacrifices must be made in con- 
nexion with Christ’s sacrifice. This truth is, of 
course, not absent from our present office, and 
much of the ancient prayer is still said; but by its 
being placed after the consecration, and indeed after 
the reception of the elements, the truth that our 
oblation must accompany the commemoration of the 
sacrifice of Christ is obscured, or at least made a far 
less prominent feature of the sacrament than it should | 
be. Its restoration to its primitive position would be | 
the reassertion that the Eucharist is a sacrifice, a true 
sacrifice, since it contains that which is the essence | 
of all sacrifice, the offering of the life to God. 
Even those who have realised the fact of sacrifice 
have often missed its meaning. Popular Romanist 
theology looks upon sacrifice as the offering of death, 
and speaks of it as ‘‘ the offering of a victim slain or 
destroyed upon an altar to show God’s indisputable 
right and power over life and death.’ Or again: 
“The natural end of sacrifice is to show, by the 
destruction or notable change in the victim, the 
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sovereign dominion over creation which belongs to 

God alone” (Di Bruno). Such error as this cannot 

but make our views on “ infallibility” still more 

decided, and must effectually prevent any recourse to 
' Roman theology for an elucidation of the meaning of 
the Eucharist. Was sacrifice destruction, was Calvary 
destruction, is the Christian altar a place of destruc- 
tion? The only answer must be that sacrifice is the 
very opposite of destruction. Always, everywhere, it_ 
is the consecration of the life to God, and the destruc- 
tion only of that which hinders consecration ; it is 
no acknowledgment of arbitrary power nor sovereigil 
dominion, but the willing return to filial obedience. 
Nothing else, nothing less than this, can please God. 
“‘T have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth.” 
He takes no delight in destruction. He who gave 
life, loves life, and asks back from man the gift He 
gave him at the first. The outward life surrendered 
upon the altar in past ages was but a symbol of the 
inner life of the spirit which God requires. The 
symbolism has departed, but the reality remains, and 
in the Eucharist we offer the life of the spirit to God © 
who gave it. 

Thus the Eucharist is a sacrifice, but it is far more 
than a sacrifice. Thealtar of giving is also the table 
of receiving. What is that which we receive? The 
Body and Blood of Christ. Upon this all Christians 
are agreed, dissension only begins with the attempt 
to define. And yet some degree of definition can ~ 
hardly be avoided. Are Christ’s words to be taken 
ae literally or metaphorically? There is a third alter- 
\ native—they are to be taken spiritually and really; 
\ “The words I speak unto you are spirit and life.” 

Of these three kinds of truth the spiritual truth is 
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that which alone is really true, the literal that which 
falls the most short of the truth. Christ’s disciples 
were constantly making this very same mistake. 
By flesh and blood Christ intended, no doubt, to 
express that of which flesh and blood are con- 
stituents, even human nature, His human nature, 
Himself as man. Thus as by sacrifice we give our- 
selves to Him, so by sacrament He gives Himself to 
us. As our gift is the greatest we can give, so is His. 
As we, in symbol, give the reality, self, so He in and 
through symbol gives the reality, Christ. Those who 
have given themselves to Christ are not sent empty 
away, but receive Christ—not His merits, but Him- 
self. The true doctrine of the Church is not tran- 
substantiation, but the far more wonderful and 
blessed doctrine of transpiritualization. That which 
Christ gives in sacrament takes the place of that 
which man has given in sacrifice. To this mutual 
interchanges Christ refers in the Eucharistic dis- 
course: “ He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My 
blood abideth in Me, and I in him,” 

To abide in Christ and no longer in ourselves is 
the perfect sacrifice ; to have Christ abiding in us is 
the completesacrament. The one is the complement 
and correlative of the other. Taken together, they are 
the fullest and the most emphatic declaration of iden- 
tification. It was said in a former chapter that the 
weak point in the doctrine of the Atonement was that 
Christ and man were, so to say, ‘‘two distincts ” ; 
but now, to complete the quotation, they are “two 
distincts, division none.” Here at last is real atone- 
ment—man one with Christ, thus becoming one with 
God through the sacrament of unity. Every con- 
ception of atonement which is other than this errs 
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by defect. Forensic acceptance is a legal fiction ; 
imputation of another’s righteousness, and the trans- 
ference or application of another’s merit, is meta- 
physical confusion. All these are not so much false 
as inadequate. If Christ bein us and we are in Christ, 
we are justified as Christ was justified ; we possess 
His merit, His righteousness, not because they are 
accounted ours when they are not ours, but because 
in Him we are actually righteous; and He is made 
unto us sanctification and redemption, because He 
is made sanctification and redemption in us. No 
other name is given whereby we may be saved, for 
no other name can become ours. Into that name 
were we baptized, and we should become, progres- 
sively, more and more absorbed till it is at last pos- 
sible to say, “ No longer I, but Christ liveth in me” 
(Gal. ii, 20), 

Portrayed in the eastern windows of our churches 
stands the representation of Christ upor® His Cross, 
and beneath the representation there stands an altar. 
Thus there is sacrifice above and sacrifice below. 
Little, indeed, and poor is the best that we can offer 
compared with what He has offered ; and yet each 
Sabbath morning, 


‘‘Where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God,” 


the eastern sun shines through the painted Passion, 
and, dyed in the hues of Calvary, its rays fall upon 
the heads bowed beneath. It is as though Christ, 
still hanging upon His Cross, yet includes His dis- 
ciples in the act and deed of His sacrifice, and lets 
down His Cross to be to them the ladder on which 
they may ascend in sacrifice to the Father in heaven. 


last, wht our latest asebiice has been aiteren 
e have committed our unworthy souls as unto 
hful Creator and most merciful Saviour, we 
that they shall be accepted in Jesus Christ our 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE BLOOD OF CHRIST 


No attentive reader of the New Testament can have 
failed to remark the frequent, almost ubiquitous, re- 
ference to the Blood of Christ, where the ordinary 
reader would have expected merely a reference to 
Christ’s death. What is the meaning of the phrase, 
and is this meaning in harmony with the view of the 
Atonement as already given in the present volume ? 

In order to understand the meaning of the phrase, 
it must first be taken in connexion with the word 
flesh. Flesh and blood are the two constituents 
which make up our humanity, the flesh meaning the 
material of the outward organisation, the blood the 
inward principle of life which permeates” through 
the whole body and makes it alive. When the blood 
ceases to flow, life ceases. This was the Hebrew con- 
ception prior to any thought of sacrifice, yet illumi- 
nating that idea for us, and showing its meaning in a 
way otherwise impossible of realisation. 

Flesh and blood together stand for the man, For 
this truth we may consult the following passages :-— 

Matt. xvi. 17.—‘ Flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven.” 

This knowledge did not come by human teaching 
nor by intuition, but by supernatural revelation. 
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I Cor. xv. 50.—‘ Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God.” 

Man, as at present constituted, cannot enter the 
spiritual sphere. 

Gal. i. 16.—“I conferred not with flesh and 
blood.” 

That is to say, “I did not betake myself to any 
human teacher.” 

Heb. ii. 14.—“ Since then the children are sharers 
in flesh and blood, he also himself in like manner 
partook of the same,” 

Here Christ is said to have become a partaker 
in the reality of manhood. What manhood was in 
men it was in Him. 

This primary fact lies at the root of the symbol- 
ism of sacrifice. Sacrifice was a human act, an 
act ct of the _ whole man in relation to God. For this 
f€ason both the parts of his humanity must be 
offered in symbol to God. Sacrifice was therefore 
concerned with flesh, which was placed upon the 
altar and consumed by fire, and also with blood, 
which was offered to God either upon the horns of 
the altar, or, as on the special occasion of the Day of 
Atonement, was brought within the veil and sprinkled 
both before and upon the mercy-seat itself. Both 
parts of humanity were thus offered to God, though 
they were offered in a different. way. The body 
ascended in the smoke of the flames, the blood 
in its natural state was sprinkled before God. We 
must pass now to the distinction between these 
two parts, for this distinction is vital to our sub- 
ject. In the living man both constituents are closely 
intermingled ; in “sacrifice they are separated, and 
in the act of separation lies a large portion of the 
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significance of sacrifice. That act is, of course, death. 
Not every death involves this separation. Natural 
death does not do this, and that which died naturally 
or by disease could not be offered to God. There 
must be an act of actual separation. Though both 
might be offered, they must be offered separately. 
This separation arises from the fact that they were 
regarded as of unequal value, Death was the-solvent, 
The higher part must be isolated from the lower. 
The flesh could and must indeed be offered to 
God, but only by means of purifying flames, accom- ~ 
panied by the salt of purification (cf Mark ix. 49, 
‘Every one shall be salted with fire”; cf. also 
Lev. ii. 13, “With all thine offerings thou shalt 
offer salt”). Such purification was needed not 
merely because the flesh was the seat of frailty 
(Rom, vi. 19, ‘“The weakness of your flesh”; ef. 
Matt. xxvi. 41), but because it was the seat of the 
passions, which are pre-eminently lusts of the flesh 
(Gal. v. 16), and because of its influence upon the 


spirit, whereby “the corruptible body weigheth 


down the soul.” The right relation of man to his 
flesh was indicated in the rite of circumcision, 
which was the entrance into covenant with God, and 
which implied that all those who were admitted into 
covenant with God were to put off the lusts of the 
flesh (cf. Col. ii. 11, “In whom ye were also circum- 
cised with a circumcision not made with hands, in the 
putting off of the body of the flesh’). A reference to 
a concordance will show how this view of the weak- 
ness and the liability of the flesh to sin permeates the 
doctrine of the New Testament. References need 
hardly be given, since a summary will be more con- — 
vincing. The flesh is “ weak.” To “judge according 
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to the flesh” is to give a wrong judgment, It 
was the sphere in which men had lived prior to 
the call of the Gospel; they had lived “according 
to the flesh,” owning no higher rule nor standard. 
It coloured the whole texture of the mind, so much 
so that it could actually be termed “the mind of 
the flesh,” the irrational subduing the rational, and 
making it, as it were, its organ andinstrument. It was 
the dominating principle of the outward as well as 
of the inward life, and not only the mind but the 
“walk” was according to it, and was directed by 
it. Hence it included the whole life, and to “live 
according to the flesh” summed up both its external 
and internal domination. There was a philosophy 
of the flesh, a spurious ‘‘ wisdom according to the 
flesh,” by which man justified his conformity to his 
lower desires, and which approved or disapproved 
of actions according as they contributed or withheld 
from carnal gratification. Such are the views of 
the flesh gathered from a general survey of the 
more obvious references of the New Testament. 
The outstanding mark of a Christian was his repudia- 
tion of the claims of the flesh, to which he was no 
longer a debtor, having received the indwelling of the 
Spirit as the rule and power for his life in Christ. 
Very different is the Scriptural view of the blood. 
This may be offered to God when by death it is dis-| 
entangled and isolated from the body of the flesh, 
and it may be offercd without further purification, 
whether of salt or fire. It has been purified by being 
withdrawn from its association with the flesh, and, 
so ‘purified, may be brought into the presence- 
chamber of God. The well-known passage, Lev. xvii.1T, 
which has already been sufficiently commented upon, 
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shows convincingly that it was because the blood 
was identified with the life of the soul, and with the 
soul as still living, that it could be presented to God 
as the very culmination and essence of sacrifice. 
We are not reading later and more refinéd ideas 
into Hebraism. The Hebrew view of sacrifice was 
ethical and spiritual, the offering of the whole man 
to God, and more especially of that in him which 
was highest and noblest, his very self as typified by 
the living blood. That blood he must have kept 
pure and undefiled. He must never have drunk the 
blood of a life Jower than his own, and might not 
even partake of “things strangled,’ and from which - 
the blood had not been separated by the knife. The 
symbol of man’s highest sacrifice must be preserved 
in unadulterated purity. Common life must not be 
allowed to debase the high lessons of the Sanctuary. 
The blood must be kept for God. 

It is upon such a foundation that we must ground 
our conceptions of the language in which the New 
Testament speaks of the Cross of Christ. That 
language is, of course, not to be overpressed. The 
Cross of Christ is first of all an historical fact. The 
death of Christ was an event in history before it was 
the foundation of doctrine. The doctrine is the 
interpretation of the fact. Thus, when Scripture 
speaks of the death of Christ, the reference is mainly 
historical. 

This is, however, not always the case, and there 
are passages in which the word death is instinct with 
ethical and spiritual meaning. These instances do 
not occur in the Gospels, for these are concerned 
with the historical fact, and it was only when the 
Church began to reflect upon the meaning of the 
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death of Christ that an ethical meaning was introduced, 
or rather was seen to be involved. Then it began 
to be seen that the death of Christ was not merely 


_ an outward putting to death by men, but an inward 


necessity. Our Lord Himself had prepared for this 
deeper view in asserting the voluntary nature of His 
death. Otherwise it might well have seemed due to 
compulsion, in which case it would not have been an 
act of true sacrifice. But however it might appear 
to have been the act of others, it was in reality the 
act of Himself. “No one,’ He saith, “taketh it 
away from Me, but I lay it down of Myself” 
(S. John x. 18 sg.). The laying down of life had 
an ethical value which could not attach to mere 
death. S. Paul teaches that the death of Christ was 
an act of supreme obedience (Phil. ii. 8), and that it 
was an act of righteousness (Rom. v. 18, dv’ évos 
duawuatos). But, more than this, he teaches that 
it was an inward act of our Lord’s personality 
against the dominion of sin (Rom, vi. 10, ‘The 
death that He died He died unto sin once for all”), 
and that it was in this aspect that it was to be 


- imitated by Christians (Rom. vi. 11), and that they 


were actually called to such renunciation in virtue 
of their baptism (Rom. vi. 3—6 ; Col. ii. 20, i. 3-5 ; 
compare also Heb. xii. 4). 

This conception is not historical but sacrificial in 
its reference. Though death was not the principal 
part in sacrifice, yet it was a part of sacrifice, since, 
as shown above, it was the separation of the higher 
life from the lower. Hence a covenant was not 
confirmed without a death, the death of the victim, 
which symbolised the death of the offerer. It is 
impossible to enter here into the discussion of 
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Heb. ix. 16-17, but we hold that in this passage 
there is no reference to a human testament, but 
what is asserted is that— 

“Where there is a covenant there must of neces- 
sity be the death of the covenanter. For a covenant 
is confirmed over dead victims (é7t vexpois), for doth 
it ever avail while the covenanter liveth ?” 

In other words, a covenant demands the symbolic 
death of a victim, typifying the spiritual death 
to sin of the person on whose behalf it was offered. 
We consider that the writer is here probing to the 
very deepest truth of sacrifice, and that in this 
truth he finds a representation of the death of 
Christ as an ethical and spiritual act, the reality 
of which sacrifice was only a symbol. 

This sacrificial interpretation of the death of 
Christ becomes yet more distinct when reference 
is made to the flesh of Christ. Death may have, 
and usually has, a merely historical meaning ; flesh 
necessarily implies sacrifice, when it is used in 
connexion with death. Christ Himself tells us 
that His flesh was offered to God. (S. John vi. 
51, “My flesh which I will give for the life of 
the world”). S. Paul combines both “death” and 
“flesh” together, so giving a sacrificial reference to 
both, in Col. i. 22, “You hath He reconciled in the 
body of His flesh through death.” 

Flesh, however, not only implies sacrifice, but sacri- 
fice in that particular aspect which we have called 
negative sacrifice or the sacrifice of renunciation. 
This is shown in 1 Pet. iv. 1, “Forasmuch then 
as Christ suffered in the flesh, arm ye yourselves also 
with the same mind, for he that hath suffered in the 
flesh hath ceased from sin.” Similarly we read 
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1 Pet. tii. 18, “Being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened in the spirit.’ Both passages imply 
the sacrifice of renunciation. Christians also are 
to imitate their Master in the same sacrifice :— 

Gal. v. 24.—‘‘They that are of Christ Jesus have 
crucified the flesh with the passions and the lusts 
thereof.” 

Or, without the actual word flesh, but in the same 
meaning :— 

Rom. vi. 6.—“Our old man was crucified with 
him, that the body of sin might be done away, that 
so we should no longer be in bondage to sin.” 

2 Cor. iv. 10.“ Always bearing about in the 


_ body the dying (vécpwow) of the Lord Jesus.” 


vexpwors might also be translated deadness, as in 
Rom. iv. 19, ze. the completion of the dying in an 
absolute aza@era to sin. 

We have now considered the terms “death” and 
“flesh,” and found that the first occasionally, and 
the second nearly always, refers to the Cross in 
its sacrificial aspect. Bearing these conclusions in 
mind we may approach the consideration of the still 
more characteristic phrase, “the blood of Christ,” in 
order first to find whether it too possesses a sacrificial 
meaning, and then, if this be the case, to find its best 
modern equivalents. 

It has often been stated that the phrase means no 
more than the death of Christ. Strictly speaking, 
blood never means death in the abstract, but only a 
death in which there was the actual shedding of 
blood—usually, therefore, a death by violence. This 
is certainly the case in the following passages :— 

Matt. xxiii, 30.—“ We should not have been par- 
takers with them in the blood of the prophets.” 
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Matt. xxiii. 35.—“That upon you may come all 
the righteous blood shed on the earth, from the 
blood of Abel the righteous unto the blood of 
Zachariah son of Barachiah, whom ye slew between 
the sanctuary and the altar.” 

From this meaning it passes to that of blood- 
guiltiness. 

Matt. xxvii. 24, 25.—‘‘I am innocent of the blood 
of this righteous man .. . his blood be on us and 
on our children.” 

Naturally, almost inevitably, there are cases in 
which the blood of Christ may have this meaning. 
Perhaps such a case may be found in Acts xx. 28, 
“Feed the church of God which he (the Lord) 
purchased with his own blood.” 

Here the word (zomavew) seems to suggest the 
thought of the Shepherd who laid down His life and 
suffered a death of violence on behalf of His sheep 
(yet cf. Heb, xiii, 20 for an alternative view). 

These passages are few and far between. If the 
thought of the Shepherd suggests the common 
acceptation, the thought of the lamb _ inevitably 
suggests the lamb of sacrifice. 

t Pet. 1. 19.‘ With precious blood, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot, even the blood of 
Christ” (cf. also S. John 1. 29, “ Behold the Lamb of 
God’), 

It is unnecessary to quote from a multitude of 
passages, since it is sufficient to say that wherever 
the context is any of the following the meaning is 
evidently sacrificial: where there is reference to 
drinking ; to the inauguration of a covenant; to 
the sacrificial worship of the temple; the cleansing 
of heart and conscience ; and especially the blood 
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of sacrificial offerings. These contexts are so many 
that it is no exaggeration to say that far the most 
predominant use of the term is sacrificial, while in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which is pre-eminently sacri- 
ficial in treatment, reference to blood is more fre- 
quent than in any other book, and it might almost 
be said, as frequent as in all the other books put 
together. 

There is, therefore, no question that “the Blood of 
Christ’? must be used as a sacrificial term, and if 
this be the case it must be interpreted in a sacrificial, 
and not in what may be called a popular, sense. 
What that sense must be has already been suff- 
ciently shown in the chapter dealing with sacrifice, 
and in the crucial passage (Lev. xvii. 11) already 
quoted. The blood is the life, and the blood shed is 
the life offered to God. The presentation of the 
blood was the highest sacrificial act possible to man. 
In t that presentation lay the efficacy of the sacrifice, 
since - upon it, and_ not upon the death or suffering of 
the animal, depended the acceptance. of the sacrifice 
by.. God. Thus the blood of a sacrifice is not a mere 
synonym for a sacrifice taken as a whole, but refers to 
that element in a sacrifice which rendered it efficacious. 
In thé same way the blood of Christ is not a synonym 
for His death, nor even for His sacrifice, but expresses 
that element i His death and sacrifice which rendered 


them efficacious for the salvation of mankind, Asa 


mere death there was no efficacy in the death of 
Christ. What made ita sacrifice and a perfect oblation 
was that it was “the pouring out of his soul unto 
death,” the consecration and dedication of His whole 
being to His Father. What Christ gained for man 
He gained through His blood. This is far more 
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than saying that He gained it by His death. That 
was an outward transaction, this was an inward 
transaction, in which He “through the eternal Spirit 
offered Himself without spot to God” (Heb. ix. 14). 
The sacrifice of Christ was efficacious because of its 
inwardness, not because of its outward form, and 
that inwardness is represented by ‘the blood ” of 
Christ. ~~ There was no need for one conversant 
with the ancient sacrifices, to use such a term as 
efficacy, even had such a term been available, for 
the truth was fully expressed in terms of the temple 
ritual. The offering of the blood had been the 
effectual thing in every sacrifice of reconciliation 
for ages past, and the sacrifice of Christ was effectual 
because He offered in reality to God what they had 
offered in symbol, the blood which was His life, 
His very self-hood. We, in the present day, must 
translate the symbol into our more abstract, but not 
perhaps more accurate language, and when _we use 
the term ‘‘the blood of Christ” we must think of it as 
that in Christ’ s sacrifice which render ed it effectual, 
or less accurately but more concisely we may term i it 
the efficacy of His sacrifice. 

The efficacy of the sacrifice of Christ is such that 
it has established for the race_a_new _ relation- 
ship or covenant with God, through which mankind 
has access to His favour. This covenant access is 
ascribed to the blood of Christ. 

S. Luke xxii. 20.—“This cup is the new cove- 
nant in my blood, even that which is poured out 
for (Urep) you” (cf. 1 Cor, xi. 25). 

Rom. v. 9.—“ Being now justified by (év) his 
blood.” 

Eph. 1. 5—7.—“ Having foreordained us unto— 
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_ adoption as sons through Jesus Christ unto himself 


...in whom we have our redemption through his 
blood, (even) the forgiveness of our trespasses.” 

Eph. ii. 12-13.—‘Ye were at that time... 
strangers from the covenants of the promise... 
but now in Christ Jesus ye that once were far off 
are made nigh (éyerjOyre, lit. became nigh) in the 
blood of Christ.” 

Col. 1. 20.—““Having made peace through the 


blood of his cross,” 


Heb. x. 19.—‘‘ Boldness to enter into the holy 
place by (ev) the blood of Jesus.” 

Heb. x. 29.—“The blood of the covenant 
wherewith he was sanctified.” 

Heb. xiii. 20.—“The God of peace, who brought 
again from the dead the great shepherd of the 
sheep, with (ev) the blood of the eternal covenant, 
even our Lord Jesus” (better, “with blood of an 
eternal covenant’’), 

Rev. i. 5.—‘‘ Unto him that . . . loosed us from 
our sins by (év) his blood, and he made us to be a 
kingdom, to be priests unto his God and Father.” 

Rev. v. 9.—“ Thou didst purchase unto God with 
(év) thy blood men of every tribe and tongue and 
people and nation, to be unto our God a kingdom 
and priests.” 

Four of these passages connect the blood of Christ 


with the giving of a covenant, two with what is 


much the same thing, the creation of a priestly 
kingdom, one with justification, one with adoption, 
two with the peace and confidence which come to 
us through this relationship. This benefit is re- 
garded as a present possession (Rom. v. 9 ; Eph. i. 7 ; 
Heb. x. 19), and as due to a past event (all the 
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remaining passages). In every passage “ the efficacy 
of His sacrifice” might be substituted for the re- 
ference to His blood. It will be seen at once how 
this interpretation connects the high-priestly work 
of Christ with that of the typical high-priesthood, 
since, the efficacy of the blood presented by them 
on the Day of Atonement, renewed, every year, the 
relation of covenant-grace which was the inheri- 
tance of the people of God. The efficacy of Christ’s 
sacrifice, represented by His blood, and the offering 
of His perfect humanity, through death, to God initi- 
ated a better covenant. ‘Nor yet through the blood 
of goats and calves but through His own blood He 
entered in once for all into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption” (ze. the deliverance of 
a people and their entrance into covenant relation 
with God).—Heb. ix. 12. 

But there is yet a deeper view of the blood of 
Christ. It must be regarded not merely as a 
synonym for the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice—not 
merely, that is to say, as an abstract term referring 
to what Christ has done for us—but as representing 
the actual conveyance to mankind of the virtue (in 
the true sense of that word), of the humanity and 
manhood of Christ. The action of the blood of 
Christ is, in the words of Bishop Westcott, “to 
communicate a vital force.” The blood of Christ 
in this deepest aspect must be thought of’ as 
energetic rather than as efficacious, as working in 
us, and not merely as having brought about a work 
for us, The term, such is its wonderful aptitude, 
can express both truths, and further, it expresses 
this truth also, that the life offered for us is the 
selfsame life that must work in us, 
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The following passages may be quoted to illustrate 
this capacity ;— 

S. Matt. xxvi, 28.—“ Drink ye all of it; for this 
is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for many, 
unto remission of sins.” 

S. John vi. 53-56.—“ Except ye eat ... and I 
in him,” 

On which Bishop Westcott remarks: “This 
spiritual eating and drinking brings the object of 
faith into the believer.” “The thought _is.that 


of the appropriation of life sacrificed.” 

~ I Cor, x. 16,—“The cup of blessing which we 
bless, is it not a communion (cowwvia, communication, 
participation) of the blood of Christ ?”’ 

Heb. ix. 14.—“ How much more shall the blood 
of Christ cleanse your conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God.” 

Heb, ix, 22.—“‘ All things are cleansed with blood, 
and apart from shedding of blood (aiuarexxucias, 
perhaps the pouring on the thing to be cleansed) 
there is no remission,” 

Heb, xi. 28.—“ The sprinkling (zpdcxvors) of the 
blood ” (in the Passover) ; cf xii. 24 (pavtiopos). 

1 Pet. i. 2—‘“ Unto obedience and sprinkling 
(payticpos) of the blood of Jesus Christ.” 

I John i. 7“ The blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin,” 

The efficacy, or, as it may be better termed, the 
energy (¢vépyeva) of Christ’s sacrifice is upon the lines 
of the Jewish sacrifice, in which blood was used in 
sprinkling for a symbolical cleansing both of vessels 
and of the people (Heb. ix. 19), but it goes far beyond 
hem. There was no drinking of the blood in 
sacrifice, because, as shown above, this would have 
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involved the admixture of the higher life of man with 
a life lower than his own. It was not so much that 
the blood of sacrifice was sacred (since the prohibi- 
tion extended to all blood, whether offered in sacrifice 
or not so offered), but rather that the life-blood 
of man itself was sacred, and would have been 
polluted by an alien strain (Heb. ix. 26, aAdorTpiov 
aiua). What prohibited the drinking of the blood 
of animals was the very reason for the command to 
drink ‘the blood of Christ.” Christ’s life is better 
than ours, and He came that we might have life and 
have it abundantly (S. John x. 10), hence He told His 
disciples that they must drink His blood and fee] the 
power of His life in theirs. 
| This efficacy and energy of the blood of Christ 
/must not be sundered even in thought. The man- 
‘hood which Christ offered to God, which was the 
essence of His sacrifice, must not be distinguished 
from the manhood which He imparts to mankind. 
_Were it possible to do this, the bloody sacrifice would 
not have been efficacious, and the position conferred 
would have been unreal. He would have given us the 
name of sonship and not the nature of sons, That 
_ Christ gives both name and nature, and gives both 
effectually, is the truth enshrined in “the blood of 
Christ.” This wonderful expression, which we have 
in this chapter endeavoured to interpret, contained, 
for its first hearers, an epitome of the doctrine of 
the Atonement. It was the Atonement in a single 
phrase, since it contained, within itself, all that Christ 
has done for us, our cant position, our adoption, 
and justification, and all that He is to do in us by 
enabling us to realise these benefits, and to become 
in fact what we have been elected to become ‘by. 
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grace, Let the phrase ever remain the most expres- 
—. 


sive summary of our Creed, and at the same time the 
widest and most spiritual exponent of its efficacy. _ 

One more point must, however, receive passing 
notice. We are to eat the flesh of Christ as well as 
to drink His blood. Is any distinction to be made 
between these injunctions? Definition on such 
mysterious subjects is always dangerous, and yet 
the Book of Common Prayer seems to suggest that 
there is a distinction in the words, ‘ That our sinful 
bodies may be made clean by His body, and our 
souls washed through His most precious blood.” 
St. Clement also says that ‘‘ He gave His flesh for 
our flesh, and His life for our lives” (1 ad Cor. 49). 
Here is no matter for argument or discussion, yet 
the writer would like to commend to any who may 
be disposed to receive it, the thought that the in- 
dwelling of Christ is here presented to us as a power 
both of renunciation and of consecration, and that 
we may be said to receive His spiritual body to 
enable us to conquer the flesh and to die unto sin, 
and to receive His precious blood to enable us to 
consecrate our spirits unto God, so that both aspects 
of Christ’s sacrifice may be realised in us. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE ATONEMENT AND THE CHURCH 


HERBERT SPENCER has said that “ There is no 
method of establishing the validity of any belief 
except that of showing its entire congruity with all 
other beliefs.’ Let this principle be applied to the 
doctrine of the Atonement. Any view of it which 
does not cohere with all other doctrines of Christi- 
anity, but leaves important parts of Christian truth 
isolated and out in the cold, proclaims its own 
insufficiency. On the other hand, any view which 
brings other doctrines and institutions into con- 
nection, and can show them to possess common 
aims and objects, has done much to verify its claims 
to being regarded as true. Christian truths, if they 
be true, must form one coherent doctrine. 
Christianity has often been divided into soteri- 
ology, or what is necessary for the salvation of the 
individual, and Church doctrine, which is concerned 
with the progress of Christianity in the world. This 
division is unfortunate and very misleading. A 
single reflection will show its inadequacy. Where 
are the Sacraments to be placed? They are, as 
our Church teaches, “generally,” that is to say, uni- 
versally, ‘necessary to salvation,” for which reason 
they must be included in soteriology. But they 


are also social acts, implying outward and visible cor- 
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porate life, and therefore must assuredly be included 
in the doctrine of the Church. No Sacraments, no 
salvation; no Sacraments, no Church. Strangely 
enough, those who lay the greatest stress on the 
salvation of the individual tend to regard the Sacra- 
ments as concerned primarily with outward order 
and organisation, and those who insist chiefly on the 
necessity of corporate unity tend to regard them as 
necessary for salvation. The one safe lesson to be 
learned is certainly this, that the division of Christian 
truth into the two departments of soteriology and 
Church doctrine cannot be maintained. 

Why was it ever introduced? Because the thought 
of Atonement was restricted to Christ’s death, and 
consequently, salvation was confined to a trustful 
acceptance of Christ’s death as the completed 


Atonement of God to mankind. Such faith being 


an individual and personal conviction prior to, and 
independent of, all Church membership, the associa- 
tion of Christians into a society or societies was 
regarded as a subsequent act, left to follow natur- 
ally and as occasion might offer. Such a conception 
evidently divides sharply between soteriology and 
Church membership. Its relation to the Sacraments 
is confused and variable, but usually tending towards 
negation, being more anxiously occupied in defining 
what they are not, than seriously attempting to assign 
to them any particular function. The authority 
which they derive from their institution by Christ is 
sufficient to ensure their continued and reverent use, 
but this use is rather instinctive and pious than lucid 
and definite. A high authority of this school declares 
that the New Testament material for sacramental 
doctrine is “not great in bulk.” “It is,” he says, 
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‘amply sufficient to secure the believing reader’s deep 
and reverent attention. But it is not enough to justify 
the inference that the holy rites stand in the front, 
so to speak, of Christianity.” The answer is, of 
course, obvious, that the New Testament does not 
lay stress upon what no one ever dreamed of doubt- 
ing, and that the sacraments were too well taught, 
known, understood, and appreciated to need fre- 
quent epistolary reference, save on the one occasion 
of the Corinthian abuse, an exception sufficient by 
itself to prove the contention that silence elsewhere 
argues universal consent. That is not asserted, the 
importance of which was never denied. 

All agree in assigning importance to the New 
Testament doctrine of the Church, but this agree- 
ment is unfortunately rather apparent than real. 
The distinction, wholly foreign to the New Testa- 
ment, between the Church visible, and the Church 
invisible which consists only of the elect, practically 
unchurches all the churches, and makes outward 
communion of merely secondary importance. The 
distinction rests, of course, on the misunderstanding of 
the phrase as used by early writers, to whom it meant 
the part of the Church rendered invisible by death 
—the Church, that is to say, of Paradise. Either 
baptism admits into the Church of Christ or it 
does not. If there is another church to which it 
does not admit, and that is a church of which all 
the members are saved, and if none are saved 
except they be members of it, baptism admits to 
a church so inferior and unimportant as not to 
be worthy the name at all. It is only a step 
further in the same direction to say that baptism 
itself is non-essential, since it admits to a church 
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of which it is not essential to be a member. Such 
doctrine has had its natural effect in depreciating 
the necessity of unity, and in making the inculcation 
of unity, so frequent in the New Testament, purely 
nugatory. An invisible church can never be other 
than one, but Christ prayed that His Church should 
be one. An invisible church can never be divided, 
but S. Paul warned his disciples earnestly against 
division. An invisible church needs no reproof, yet 
the epistles are strewn with reproofs, as thick as 
leaves in Vallombrosa. An invisible church cannot 
be responsible for its members, cannot train, cannot 
discipline, cannot educate ; has no organisation, no 
ministry, no ritual. Complete in itself, it is satisfied, 
for it exists only of the qualified. Only by step- 
ping out of invisibility into visibility can it prove 
a force in the world. It is a thought rather than 
a thing, a metaphysical conception rather than a 
militant force. If it be said that it is the members 
of this invisible church (composed only of the saints), 
which are the salt of the earth, what is said is 
undoubtedly true, but their influence is not the 
influence of a church, but that of individuals, 
isolated, unconnected, unknowing, and unknown of 
one another. Had Christ intended to reform the 
world by an invisible number of believers, He 
might have dispensed with the term church alto- 
gether. Visibility, externality, is of the essence of 
the idea conveyed by the New Testament word 
for the Church; that idea involves-the “calling 
out” from individual pursuits and private station 
into a public and official position. The Church of 
Christ is the congregation of faithful men, but an 
invisible church never congregates, never assembles, 
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and is, in fact, a contradiction in terms, an invisible 
visibility. The confusion of thought to which such 
a definition gives occasion, may be illustrated by 
an objection once made to the good hymn, “ The 
Church’s One Foundation,” to wit, that the word 
church was there used in six different senses! The 
objection surely is the other way, and lies against 
those who give six different definitions of one simple 
notion and thing, namely, the visible body into which 
we are admitted by baptism, and by admission into 
which we become Christians, 

This labyrinth of perplexity is entered by those 
who confine the work of Atonement solely to the 
work of Christ upon the Cross, using Atonement in 
its acquired sense of expiation, an expiation made 
by death. In the true sense of the word, Atonement 
sums up the object of the whole work of Christ, past, 
present, and future. Atonement is the final cause of 
the life and death of Christ, of the mission of the 
Spirit, of the Sacraments, and of the Church of 
Christ. The Atonement of man to God was accom- 
plished once for all in the person of Christ, but in 
order that man may be advantaged by what Christ 
has done, he must first be atoned to Christ, must 
be identified with Him. Christ must receive us into 
union with Himself, and we on our part must wish 
to be united with Him. 

This union with Christ, and through Christ with 
the Father, is the final cause of the Church. Baptism 
is the entrance, not into full unity with Christ, but 
into the process of unification. Christ having first 
revealed in His own person the perfect attitude of 
man to God, and man’s entire submission to the 
divine righteousness—having, as it were, revealed the 
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goal of the race—man enters upon the contest know- 
ing the destination to which he is called. He has 
not yet attained, and is not yet perfect, but he looks 
unto Jesus, and consents to take up the Cross and to 
follow Him. By baptism he is assured of the divine 
favour, blessing, and assistance even from the be- 
ginning. As in baptism man accepts Christ as 
His Master, so in baptism God accepts man as His 
servant. This acceptance is called justification. 

But it must be carefully observed that, though man 
is justified because he is in a righteous state, he is as 
yet by no means in a perfect state. Man can indeed 
hardly be said to be in a state of righteousness ; rather 
he is in a righteous direction, and has started walking 
in the right path, and no longer walks deliberately in 
an evil way. All that is implied of arduous ascent, 
of peril and perseverance, lies before him. His life 
in Christ has begun, but he is as yet a babe in Christ. 
The baptism of those even of riper years is, spiritu- 
ally speaking, only the baptism of infants. They are 
indeed in Christ for pardon, but Christ has yet to 
be formed in them for holiness. This identifica- 
tion is an act of the divine grace, but also it is an 
act of the human will. Sonship is gained through 
sacrifice, perpetual sacrifice, the giving up of the 
lower life of sense and flesh, and the reinforcement 
of the life of the spirit. 

And the sphere and environment for this process 
of development through sacrifice is the Church of 
God. But what must never be forgotten is that the 
Church as we know it is the realm of progress, not 
the abode of the perfect. It is less the home than the 
school of saints; less the resort of the whole than 
the hospital and convalescent home of the sick; less 
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the company of the saved than of those in a state 
and process of salvation. The imperfection of the 
Church, so far from being an objection, is a proof 
that the Church is needed. They that are whole 
need not a church, but they that are sick, Were all 
complete in knowledge, there would be no need of 
schools and education; were all saved, the Saviour 
would have ceased from His saving operation. No 
greater robbery was ever committed than the appro- 
priation of Christ’s Church by the saints, to the exclu- 
sion of the sinners. And yet this is what is claimed 
for the invisible Church, that it is composed of those, 
and those only, who are efficaciously saved. Of such 
a body no man can be sure that he is a member, or 
if a member to-day, that he will be one to-morrow. 
Such views of the Church, however common at the 
Reformation, and however seemingly laudatory of 
the Church, have no foundation in Scripture, and ~ 
are expressly contradicted by Christ Himself. Both 
bad and good sat down at the marriage feast ; both 
bad and good were included in the same net; both 
wheat and tares were to grow together until the 
harvest. 

But let the Church be once seen in its true light 
as an instrument and means of Atonement, and as 
called to minister to the spiritual union of man with 
God (which is salvation), it will be no longer neces- 
sary to divide arbitrarily between Church doctrines 
and the doctrines of salvation. Then the death of 
Christ, the Sacraments, and the Church, will all be 
seen to be means to the same end, and that end will 
be definable as Atonement, not an act, but a process, 
and finally a result. The result of the Atonement 
will not be an abstract idea, but a number of persons 
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actually atoned to God, made one with Him in life 
and character, so that God shall be all in all. In 
other words the result of the Atonement will be a 
church. 

But as the result of the Atonement will be a 
church, so the means of Atonement is a church. 
The result will not be something different from the 
means, but the same thing further evolved and raised 
to its highest perfection. The Church on earth is 
those who are in process of Atonement, the Church 
in heaven is those in whom that process has been 
perfected. ° The Church began with One Man— 
Christ, Who was perfectly atoned to God and justified 
in the Spirit. “He is the Head of the body, the 
Church ” (Col. i. 18). The meaning of this term as 
applied to Christ does not only signify superiority 
but priority, the head being regarded as that from 
which the whole body proceeds. (Eph. iv. 16, “ The 
Head, even Christ, from whom all the body... 
maketh the increase of the body unto the building up 
of itself in love.” Also Col. ii. 19, ‘‘Not holding fast 
the Head, from whom all the body . . . increaseth 
with the increase of God.”) This is, of course, bad 
physiology, but it is true theology. The same truth 
is expressed in terms of the family, in which Christ is 
“the first-born among many brethren” (Rom. viii. 
’ 29), who are ‘‘to be conformed to His image.’”’ But 
as Christ was the Church, so Christ was atoned to 
God, atoned to Him by the sacrifice whole and un- 
reserved of Himself to God. He was the Head 
offering Himself, and potentially offering the body 
of humanity. The same truth is also expressed 
by the term the Second Adam, since as Adam in- 
cluded in himself all his subsequent descendants, 
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so did Christ include all who should draw their life 
from His Spirit. 

But as yet the Head was bodiless. The Head alone 
was atoned to God, there must therefore follow the 
incorporation of men into Christ, and by one Spirit 
men must be baptized into one body (1 Cor. xii. 13). 
Till this was done there was indeed an Atonement, 
but the Atonement, not of many, but of One. The 
One must become many, the Head must be com- 
pleted by the inclusion of the members, in order 
that the Atonement of the Head might be the Atone- 
ment also of the body. The body of Christ is only 
another term for the unity of Christians with Christ. 
The full phrase, as so often found in S. Paul, is “ one 
body.” 

1 Cor, x. 17.—‘ We, who are many, are one body.” 

1 Cor. xii. 12.—“ As the body is one, and hath 
many members, and all the members, being many, 
are one body, so also is Christ.” 

t Cor, xii. 13.—“ In one Spirit were we all bap- 
tized into one body.” 

1 Cor, xii. 20.—“‘ They are many members, but 
one body.” 

Eph. ii. 16.—“ That he might reconcile them both 
in one body unto God through the cross.” 

Eph. iv. 4.—“ There is one body, and one Spirit.” 

Col. iii. 15.—“ Ye were called in one body.” 

Sometimes the reference to the body is omitted, 
and the “one” only remains, yet in the same signi- 
ficance. 

Gal. ili. 28“ Ye all are one (masc,, R.V., “one 
man’) in Christ Jesus.” 

Eph. ii. 15.—“ That he might create in himself 
of the twain one new man.” 
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The unity of the Church in Christ further, and 
necessarily, implies the unity of Christians with each 
other. This unity is consistent with individual diver- 
sity, since every member has not the same office, 
and every child in a family has his own individual 
character. Atonement with God, the losing of our- 
selves in Him, will be the finding of ourselves. As 
the same light is divided into separate colours by 
the objects upon which it falls, so the same grace 
operates, in an infinite variety of ways, according 
to the nature of each character. There is no one 
Christian character, but every character is to be 
made Christian. The same motive-power may 
Operate many machines, and the same grace may 
inform many varieties of character. The body of 
Christ is not one member, but many ; unless it were 
this, it would not in fact be a body at all. It is 
equally inconsistent with the meaning of the word 
body, and with the nature of the Church, to em- 
phasise either the claims of the society or those of 
the individual. The suppression of the individual 
is the impoverishment of the Church, as his undue 
assertion of himself is its annihilation. If God has 


‘endured the miserable existence and history of sin 


rather than withdraw His original gift of person- 
ality and freedom, we may be sure that He will 
not allow His grace of redemption to nullify His 
grace of creation. The atonement of humanity to 
God, which is the central doctrine of the present 
treatise, must not be so understood as if thereby 
humanity would become any the less human. The 
denial of private judgment is as fatal to the idea of 
the Church as is its excessive and self-sufficient 
exercise. To draw the line between private and 
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corporate duty is difficult, but that it must be drawn 
somewhere is shown by the distinction between the 
members and the body. Christianity and Christ's 
Church must always suffer when the external order 
and the internal personality are not in stable equili- 
brium. But this difficulty is not peculiar to the 
Church, but is inherent in all organised society. The 
moment at which a man goes out of himself and acts 
in conjunction with others, makes it necessary for 
him to act in a way different from that in which he 
might act were he alone. When we speak of Church 
principles, it should never be forgotten that these 
principles are not peculiar to the Church, but are 
necessary principles of all combined action. The law 
of the Church is the law of the State, of the family, 
and of the benefit society ; it is even the law of the 
playing-field. So long as a boy plays alone he may 
make his own rules, he may keep or break them at 
his will ; but let him invite his companions to join 
in the game and he comes under a new code, the 
necessary self-limitation of the individual. Should 
he object, he may return to his solitary amusements, 
free but dull. The benefit of co-operation must 
always be had at the cost of subordination. Where 
the cost is excessive, the game may not be worth 
the candle ; but those who would play it must pay 
the cost, and pay it in full, Many who accept this 
principle in ordinary life are sometimes strangely dis- 
inclined to accept its application to religious society, 
_and, because there is no unpleasant result immediately 
following, are liable to cast away its cords from them 
as unduly coercive. Individualism, checked by legal 
restraints in the State, has been allowed to run 
rampant in the Church. No organised social or civil 
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body could retain its unity on the principles, or rather 
the lack of principles, so frequently seen in religious 
affairs, That the claim of unity has been exaggerated 
into a demand for a cast-iron uniformity is no excuse 
for universal licence. Either extreme is equally sub- 


_versive of the true relation between the body and its 


* 


members. If Protestantism has need to learn that 
“the members of the body, being many, are one 
body,” Catholicism has also to learn that though 
“the body is one, it hath many members.” Ac- 
tion and reaction are equal and opposite, and the 
divisions of Christendom are a result of Roman 
attempts at a repressive centralisation under a local 
and most fallible head. Both these principles are 
antagonistic to true unity; both are subversive of 
the very object of Christ’s Atonement, which was 
“to gather in one the children of God which are 
scattered abroad.” 

The unity of the Church of Christ does not depend 
on outward organisation, but it is a spiritual fact. 
“Tf the hand say that it is not of the body, is it 
therefore not of the body?” Neither does it de- 
pend upon uniformity in doctrine, These are conse- 
quences, not causes, To base the unity of the Church 
upon these foundations is to take a lower ground 
when we might take a higher. The higher ground 
is surely this, that the Church is the means and the 
result of the process of Atonement, What Christ 
has made and is making one, man may not, nay, 
he cannot, put asunder. Baptism, the entrance into 
the unity of the Church, is the perpetual protest 
against division, for Christ is not divided. The 
Church is a divine family, and the family is one 
family. There is no divorce between brothers, and 
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the sons of God cannot be less than brothers of each 
other. Church unity is not to be distinguished from 
human unity. As man by nature is a potential son, 
so is he a potential brother, and the Church exists to 
turn what is merely potential into an actual and 
visible fact. When men are called children of wrath, 
it must be remembered that wrath has no children, 
but that they are children under wrath because 
disobedient, and that, when they become children of 
grace, what is meant is that the same children are 
now occupying a position of favour, because they are 
restored to their right relation of obedience. Unity 
in Christ reinforces the primary unity in Adam. 
The race is one family, and the Church is that part 
of the family which has returned to unity and is 
living on the family principle. This principle must 
find expression in outward organisation, inward feel- 
ing, and a common creed. 

One cannot but feel that the insistence upon 
Apostolic Succession, however important, is often 
brought forward in a way which does not tend to 
its acceptance. There is no doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession in the New Testament, there is only the 
evidence that such succession was an actual fact. 
The unity of the Church. was not based upon 
Apostolic Succession, but Apostolic Succession was 
based upon the unity of the Church, and is unity 
perpetuating itself by the simplest and most natural 
of all means. This fact—if it be, as we think it, 
true—points the way of reunion. The insistence 
upon the unity into which Christ has brought us, 
the feeling that, in spite of all that separates Chris- 
tians into opposed and rival camps, there is essential 
underlying unity, must eventually find expression 
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in the restoration of what is absolutely essential to 
the visible unity of the Church, that unity for which 
Christ prayed and His Apostles contended. 

The unity of the Church is no mere logical deduc- 
tion, no mere voluntary creation of believers, but 
the direct outcome of Christ’s Atonement, and the 
means of its more perfect realisation in the world. 
What Dr. Moberly says of the Sacramental system 
is also true of the Church, that it “not merely agrees 
with and corroborates” the doctrine of the Atonement 
but “is essentially the very same thing.” In order 
to be one with that body which Christ offered upon 
the Cross, we must be one with that body in which 
He dwells by His Spirit. Everything in the doctrine 
of the Atonement, everything in the doctrine of the 
Church, turns upon our identification with Christ, and 
His identification with us. That identification is com- 
pleted by sacrifice. The Church is to fill up “that 
which is lacking of the sacrifice of Christ,” the hiatus 
which still remains between that which He has done 
for us, and that which He is doing in us. When the 
Church is one with Christ, and the world is one with 
the Church, then the Atonement will be complete, 
and God will be all in all; then the world will be one 
altar, on which may be offered up a spiritual sacrifice, 
acceptable to God in Christ. 


CHAPTER XxX 


THE ATONEMENT AND EVOLUTION 


THE witty Thomas Fuller in recounting the story of 
a floating island in one of the Scotch lakes, remarks, 
“Sure no wise pilot will cast anchor there, lest the 
land swim away with his ship.’ The history of 
theology has afforded many examples of such 
incautious anchorage of divine truth to unstable 
arguments, and of its disastrous results, but perhaps 
there is no more serious instance of this mistake 
than the attempt to base the truth of the Atonement 
upon the account of the Fall as recorded in the third 
chapter of Genesis. This was done not without 
warning, for Dr, John Hey, in his book on the 
Articles, written at the close of the eighteenth 
century, could say that “many serious and thinking 
Christians have judged that the first part of Genesis 
is not a literal description of fact, but an allegori- 
cal story, like the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ ” (on Art. ix. 
sec. 19). The literal truth of this narrative has since 
that time received two heavy shocks, one from 
science, and one from Biblical criticism. It does not 
come within the province of our subject that any 
decision should be expressed or even formed upon 
such questions. Our only concern is with their 
relation to the doctrine of the Atonement. In this 


connexion it will be best to assume that the account 
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is unhistorical in order to inquire what influence 
such an assumption would exert upon the con- 
ceptions of the Atonement as seen in popular 
theology, and whether the same influence would 
affect the views advanced in the present volume. 
Let the first question receive the first answer. Any 
view which demands the imputation of Adam’s guilt 
upon his supposed posterity would of course be at 
once put out of court, for an allegorical personage has 
neither guilt nor posterity. This objection comes 
from the side of Biblical criticism, but there is 
another more serious objection, which comes from 
the side of science—more serious, and at the same 
time more susceptible of proof. “Taught by 
Science,’ says Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘“‘we learn that 
there has been no fall of man; there has been a rise. 

. . Even though the whole process of evolution is 
not completely understood as yet, does any one doubt 
that it will become more thoroughly understood in 
time? And if any one does doubt it, would he hope 
effectively to bolster up religion by such a doubt ?”’* 

Such a vista, as is opened by the doctrine of 
evolution, contains within it no place for a Fall, 


‘as that expression is commonly interpreted. There 


is no place in it for the supposition of an original 
righteousness once possessed by mankind but since 
forfeited, no room for the belief that such for- 
feiture involved a sentence of punishment pro- 
nounced by God, or that such punishment was 
removed by the Atonement of Christ. The effect 
of Evolution upon the conception of the Atonement 


- is expressed with great skill in a recent publication 


entitled Tables of Stone, of which the author is 


1 Man and the Universe, p. 17- 
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Mr. Harold Begbie. One of his characters speaks 
as follows :— 

“The ascent of man, an ascent from absolute 
animalism, is a doctrine which seems to clash with 
the very basis of the Christian faith—the essentiality 
of a redemption. I confess it puzzles me. If I 
think of man as fallen and rebellious, I can compre- 
hend the Incarnation. But when I think of the 
race, slowly, patiently, and laboriously emerging 
from barbarism, and going forward, unchecked and 
unfearing, into the region of intellect, it seems to 
me that religion, however noble its office and in- 
calculable its service, could not have had its origin 
in the necessity of a redemption. That is my 
stumbling-block,” 

Objections such as these should remind us that 
faith is not a merely personal matter. No man 
liveth to himself, and no man believeth to himself. 
We are bound to consider the effect of our faith 
upon others. We may be satisfied with our own 
convictions, but if these convictions make faith 
harder for others, it is our duty, not indeed to lay 
them aside (for “why is my liberty judged of another 
man’s conscience ?’’), but to consider carefully whether 
our own view be the only. one that is rational and 
tenable. Certainly we ought not to account the 
difficulties of others as mere perversity. The time 
has gone past when theology could anathematise 
science, and could hold as a sufficient disproof of a 
scientific theory that it contradicted received opinions 
of its own, though theologians may justly claim 
that scientists are not qualified as such to reorganise 
creeds. Still, when science has discovered a fact, 
that fact is no longer the property of science, but 
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it is the common property of us all, and every 
branch of knowledge must find room for it, even 
though its admission may cause some rearrangement 
of furniture. It may cause more than this, for it 
may be necessary to find room for the new by the 
expulsion of some of the old as found incompatible 
with it, 

Certainly this appears to be the case with some 
of our views of punishment. Bishop Butler had 
long ago sounded the note of warning by saying 
that “the future punishment of wickedness may be 
in the way of natural consequence,” and that no one 
should suppose that to allow this was ‘taking the 
execution of justice out of the hands of God and 
giving it to Nature.’ Theologians have committed 
the opposite fault, and have been too much inclined 
to make the incidence of punishment a matter of 
arbitrary decision, so taking it wholly out of the 
hands of Nature. Evolution teaches that the con- 
sequences of sin or of goodness are not arbitrary 
but inherent and inseparable, that penalty and 
reward are not matters of external imposition but 
are already developing or developed within us, and 
that they are only to be escaped or secured by the 
possession of such a character and capacity as is in 
itself a punishment, or is in itself the blessedness of 
reward. 

With the old conception of punishment goes the 
whole utility of forensic conceptions. If the laws 
of man were self-acting, as are the laws of God, 
there would be no need of external justice. There 
is nothing to be gained by the introduction of 


Jegal phraseology in order to throw light upon a 


1 Analogy, Part II., v. 2. 
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procedure so much simpler than itself. All that its 
introduction has done has been to bring in darkness. 
The imperfections of legality have been made an 
argument for similar imperfections in the justice of 
God. That a judge has it in his power to punish or 
to withhold punishment at his will; that judges 
have been known to be influenced by other con- 
siderations than guilt or innocence; that their 
sentences may incline either to mercy or severity— 
all these facts have been adduced to show that God 
may, as it has been said, treat “the awfully defective 
record (of mankind) as if it were, what it is not, 
good.” These theories have already been con- 
sidered from the standpoint of theology ; what is now 
asked is—how they are affected by the doctrine of 
evolution? The answer must be this, that it is not 
so much a case of antagonism as of an entire and 
utter incompatibility of view. Science does not 
think in this kind of way, does not speak this kind 
of language. Science knows only the sequence from 
cause to effect ; its decalogue contains but one law— 
and that law contains all laws—the law of immutable 
consequence. And in that law the religious scientist 
sees the immutable will of God, “with Whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.” His God 
is not a God of exceptions and of interventions, not 
a God Who sees things to be other than they are, but 
is a God through Whom things are what they are, 
and Who cannot reverse His own procedure. God 
is not the judge upon whose arbitrary verdict 
depends penalty or impunity, but man himself is con- 
stituted by God to be the executor of his own weal 
or woe, the arbiter of his own destiny. “There is 
no personal element in the accomplishment of the 
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final issue,” but “the sentence lies in the nature of 
things.” “If any man hear My sayings and keep 
them not, I judge him not .. . the word that I spake, 
the same shall judge him at the last day” (S. John 
xii. 47, 48 ; cf. Westcott im /oc.). Let not the thought 
arise that God is indifferent to man’s choice, or that 
He stands coldly expectant of an inevitable result, 
the mere clerk of the court, whose sole function it is 
to record the sentence of the tribunal! The God of 
evolution is no such uninterested spectator; evolution 
is not His substitute, but it is His method, and always 
and everywhere it is His work, That is why He will 
not interfere, since to do so would be to interfere 
with Himself. Evolution is not laisser faire, it is not 
letting things go their own way, but is an eternal 
purpose and method of betterment. Evolution looks 
only one way, and that way is upwards and onwards. 
It is the assurance of infinite development, of eternal 
advance towards 


“ The one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Evolution is the servant who, having put his 
hand to the plough, does not look back. It is 
not concerned with the guilt of the past, but with 
the improvement of the future, yet is its command 
most strenuous, “Sin no more, lest a worse thing 
befall thee.’ Here lies the great incompatibility 
between evolution and popular theories of atone- 
ment, for the very word atonement, as now com- 
monly employed, has come to suggest a reference 
to the past, though reconciliation, its equivalent, 
is concerned only with the present. Atonement 
as thus defined is retrospective, but the Atonement 
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of Scripture is present and prospective. When the 
Scriptures speak of the removal of sin, the words 
are frequently interpreted as meaning the removal 
of guilt, which is the responsibility for past con- 
duct, or of punishment, which is the retribution for 
such conduct. Evolution does not, as is often 
stated, make light of sin, because its vocabulary 
knows nothing either of guilt or punishment. To 
the evolutionist the past is past, except so far as it 
lives on in the present, and the future is sufficient 
unto itself. The future is the child of the present, 
and the whole duty of man is to care not for 
the child that is to be born, but for the mother. 
Evolution is concerned with the present as the past 
has made it, and with the present because it has 
within it the potency of the future. It views the 
present both as a result, and as a cause: as a result 
it is to be left alone, having passed out of man’s 
control; as a cause it is to be most earnestly lived, 
since upon it depends all that shall follow after. 
Surely such a view does not stand chargeable with 
the neglect or contempt of sin. The doctrine which 
teaches that there is a plan for the prevention of 
consequences, even though that plan was based upon 
the death of the Son of God, has led to the belief 
that since mercy might be expected to clear all our 
accounts, it is unnecessary to spend too much 
care on the items. Evolution encourages no such 
imaginations as these. If it modifies the thought 
of the Divine wrath against sinners, it introduces 
a conception equally stern—the Divine intention to 
be rid of sin at all cost of discipline and of cor- 
rection. The treatment of sin remains in fact 
the same, only the purpose and motive of that 
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treatment is seen to be different. God’s hand wields 
the knife and not the sword, but the knife cuts as 
deeply, though its wounds are the wounds of a 
friend. Such a view of the Divine intentions can 
never agree with any conception of the Atonement 
which regards the latter as a means to placate the 
anger of God, or as a means of escaping the conse- 
quences of our own actions. The breach between 
Evolution and such theories of the Atonement is too 
wide ever to be bridged. If the doctrine of the 
Atonement is anchored to such conceptions as these, 
then indeed the land has swum away with the ship, 
and a too literal acceptance of Genesis has placed the 
doctrine of redemption in jeopardy of shipwreck. 

We have now to see (making the same provisional 
assumption of the truth of Evolution) what will be 
the effect of such an assumption upon the doctrine 
of the Atonement, as that doctrine has been inter- 
preted in the present volume. 

There is, in the first place, an evident similarity 
between the doctrine of Evolution and our con- 
ception of the Atonement, in that these dispositions 
of God are both regarded as processes. Evolution, 
considered as a process, has rendered impossible 
the thought of creation as a single transaction, 
begun and completed within narrow limits of 
time. It has also made it difficult to regard the 
appearance of mankind as having been due to an 
act of special creation on the part of God, however 
it may have been allegorically described as such 
for the purpose of emphasizing the truth of the 
Divine operation. Everywhere the thought of 
immediate transaction has had to yield to the 
thought of continuous development. “The world,” 
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says Du Bose,! “has begun to make the discovery, 
and it will not go backward in it, that the natural 
is God’s way. The natural is the rational and the 
divine.” Evolution does not take creation out of 
the hands of God because it places it in the hands 
of Nature, any more than does the doctrine of 
natural punishments as elaborated by Butler. Evo- 
lution does not evolve, and natural selection does 
not select: these are names and words which 
describe one method of production, in the same 
way that special creation describes another way. 
What science regards as a world self-evolving, faith 
regards as a world in process of creation. Each 
is right, for science knows nothing of causation, and 
faith knows nothing of method. There was no need 
for the primeval record of creation to insist upon 
method, though it is indeed remarkable how closely 
the record of creation tallies with the discoveries 
of science, the duty of the sacred historian was 
comprised in the assertion with which his record 
opens: “In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” He had to do with the fact, not 
with the method ; and similarly, those whose work 
is with the method have not to do with the fact. 
“ By faith we understand that the worlds have 
been framed by the word of God” (Heb. xi. 3); 
the method, therefore, we must leave to others. 
On their authority we must accept that this method 
was by way of evolution, and our faith will perhaps 
be all the clearer, and our admiration the more 
profound, To us it is given to meditate upon the 
God of progress and purpose, majestic in His com- 
posure, infinite in His resource, seeing the end in the 


1 Gospel according to S. Paul, p. 9. 
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beginning, and slowly but surely working out His 
schemes, not by means of the throb of machinery 
nor the clatter of tools, but by the continual pressure 
of a superintending will. Ifthis be the God whose 
methods have been revealed by science, what can we 
say but that the half was not told us, His wisdom 
and power exceedeth the fame we had heard! 

If this be the result of the transformation of the 
thought of creation as a single act into that of a 
creative process, we shall not dread the conclusion 
to which our own investigation has brought us, 
namely, that the Atonement of Christ is not a 
transaction, but a becoming, a process of spiritual 
evolution, by which mankind is being raised to its 
intended perfection. Neither shall we be discom- 
posed if the truth of redemption and salvation, as 
seen by us, seems as though it were only a process 
of human self-development. God is not banished 
because He is not seen in His visible creation, 
nor is He less present in His invisible processes of 
grace. The Atonement of Christ, which is the same 
thing with the advance of His kingdom, ‘cometh 
not with observation.” The kingdom of grace, like 
the kingdom of evolution, is within us. The process 
of the one is analogous to the process of the other. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth” both in nature 
and in grace, and an invisible power works results 
which seem as though they had other causes, for 
God makes things make themselves. 

There can, therefore, be no objection on the side 
of science to the Atonement considered as a process ; 
there was even an antecedent probability that it 
would be of this nature. There would then be 
two processes at work in the world, Evolution and 
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Redemption. The Author of both these processes 
is, as the Christian must believe, the same. What 
is the connection between the two processes? The 
author of the Analogy argues that if Revelation be 
from God, it may well contain the same difficulties 
which are seen in Nature. He bases his great 
argument on the words of Origen, which he freely 
translates as follows: “He who believes the Scrip- 
tures to have proceeded from the Author of Nature 
may well expect to find the same sort of difficulties 
in them as are found in the constitution of Nature.” * 
The argument is dangerous, since, if these difficul-_ 
ties are multiplied to any great extent, it might be 
held that there was as little proof of the one 
doctrine as of the other, and the defence of. Revela- 
tion might lead to Agnosticism. That the perusal 
of the Analogy has not produced this result seems 
greatly due to the spirit of the author, his con- 
spicuous fairness, and his reverence for truth. The 
remark of Origen is, however, far wider in extent 
than the use made of it when it was taken as the 
text of the Analogy, and is less open to this objection, 
for it may be translated as follows: “He who 
has once accepted that these Scriptures proceeded 
from the Creator of the world, may well expect 
that whatever phenomena are presented to those 
engaged in the study of the constitution of Creation 
will be found also in the study of the Scriptures.” 
Butler looked to Nature for analogies sufficient 
to enable him to confute objections made against 
Revelation; Origen, for something far wider, an 
analogy, even an identity, between Revelation and 
Science, so far as they cover the same ground, 
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and a continuity where Revelation goes beyond and 
outstrips the lower progress of human discovery. 
We have, therefore, high authority for the belief that 
the unity of God proclaims that the truths of Nature 
and Revelation are continuous, and are, in fact, part 
and parcel of a single scheme, and are both of 
them phases of the same divine, loving care for 
mankind, which shall only reach its consummation 
when “the living Creatures” of Creation and the 
“ Elders” of the Church of the redeemed give thanks . 
before the throne of Him “Who is, and was, and 
is to come.” 

Popular theories of the Atonement indeed allow 
a connexion between Redemption and Creation, since 
they hold that the Atonement of Christ was the 
restoration to mankind of what it had lost by the 
Fall; but this view implies that a second scheme 
was necessary to retrieve the failure of the first, 
and suggests dislocation rather than connexion, a 
break in the continuity of progress. Such a con- 
ception is alien to the deepest convictions of science, 
which sees everywhere uninterrupted sequence. Is 
it not also equally difficult to reconcile it with the 
truths of theology? It is as hard for the Christian 
to conceive that failure would ever be writ down 
to God, as it is for the scientist to write it down to 
Nature. 

And yet both science and theology are called to 
face the facts of our human condition, and these 
facts are the disharmony of mankind -with its own 
ideals, the consciousness of sin, and the feeling 
of responsibility. Man feels fallen, whether or no 
there was ever an historical event which can be called 
the Fall. Can we explain these facts, and still retain 
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the continuity of the divine action, and the orderly 
sequence of Nature? The facts of consciousness 
look one way, the facts of Nature look another. 

Any reconciliation must come from the side of 
science, for man (and this is most true of the 
noblest of the race) refuses to be argued out of 
his consciousness. The saints have spoken, and 
their evidence is conclusive. Let us, then, turn to 
the doctrine of evolution to see if it can explain 
Nature in such a way as not to contradict the verdict 
of consciousness—and may we also say, of con- 
science ? 

The evolution of mankind was, as science relates, 
that of an animal first of all. Man is the first of mam- 
mals, and if we are to believe the testimony of the 
caves and gravels, was once but little better than 
they. The same struggle for existence, the same 
adaptation to environment, the same selection of 
the fittest, that caused the evolution of the rank and 
file, caused the emergence of man the leader. He 
conquered in the same struggle for existence, and 
conquered because he deserved to conquer. But 
the qualities in virtue of which his ascent was 
accomplished were not those which would have 
fitted him to rise any further. Suppose man to 
have been nothing more than the most subtle of all 
the beasts of the field, conquering by craft when 
he could not prevail by strength, he would only 
have reached a summit from which there was no 
“glimpse of a height that is higher.” There would 
have been no other worlds for him to conquer, 
and his dominion would have been limited to 
the creatures beneath him. God had not done 
so much for him without intending to do more. 
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The pressure of the eternal purpose implanted with- 
in him a divine discontent. That his faculties had 
been made keen and piercing by the discipline of 
struggle, and that his passions were in some degree 
controlled by the self-chosen resistance to one pas- 
sion, if only in order to gratify another, this progress 
must, so far as we can see, have led him to prefer 
the more distant aim, even at the cost of something 
not wholly alien in character from that disposition 
which we know in its more perfect form as self- 
denial. To serve self the better, it was necessary to 
deny the more animal self of ungoverned passion. 
What was this but the first germ and principle 
which should one day develop into conscience ? 
The love of helpmeet and offspring would vastly 
assist this nascent principle. Man was evolving a 
conscience, and by the possession of that conscience 
he was doomed to experience what he must feel to 
be a fall. Butler tells us that the propensities even 
of a being finitely perfect must be controlled. A 
time comes, that is to say, when gratifications, in 
themselves innocent, cannot continue to be enjoyed, 
since circumstances have arisen in which they ought 
to be resisted. But what are such propensities in 
a being finitely perfect, compared with the lusts, the 
backward cravings, of a being made perfect only by 
progressive evolution! They are as chilly snow- 
broth compared to the steaming flood pouring from 
a geyser. Man had been perfected in the animal 
part of him, as animals are perfected in a state of 
nature, by self-assertion, self-protection, self-aggran- 
disement. A new principle had come into being, 
but the new principle was the direct antithesis of the 
old. A new law was now his, but, like his garments, 
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rudely made of skins, it fettered his moral, as these 
his physical movements. Like the boy David, it must 
have irked him to wear this unaccustomed clothing, 
and he must have been tempted to revert to his 
primitive nakedness of mental apprehension. He 
was “alive without the law once,’ a happy, cunning 
animal, delighting in sleight of brain and hand, but 
now there came upon him the brooding knowledge of 
a wider duty. A code of something like morality 
was now his, and was not his only, but was the code 
of his tribe. There were things that it was wrong to 
do, and things it was wrong to leave undone. In 
the very act of rising to manhood man became con- 
scious of a fall. His promotion to higher dignity 
brought with it the necessity of learning new and 
difficult lessons. He became a creature of choice, 
and it was not always easy to choose. Dark feelings 
of responsibility began to flit across the broadening 
twilight of his brain. These consolidated—they were 
meant to consolidate—(for we believe that behind all 
this progress was the thrust of the evolving Spirit) 
into the conception of One to whom man’s highest 
duty must be paid, and from the perception of duty 
came the realisation of God. 

Let us read the allegory of Genesis in the light of 
these conceptions of human progress, and we shall 
have to confess that foreshortened, as the record of 
creation was also foreshortened, and compressed 
into the history of a single individual, still, however, 
bearing the generic name of Ha-Adam (the man), 
that allegory presents us with a record of the evolu- 
tion of conscience, such as is in harmony with the 
deductions of science. In both accounts man starts 
in company with the animals, yet knows himself 
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better than they, and looks upon them from the out- 
side, and desires the companionship of his natural 
kin. In both there is an act of choice, the choice 
of relapse into animalism at the solicitation of sense, 
and the choice of an advance towards a higher, 
though, as yet, a far-distant goal. In both there is the 
sense of bitter shame, and there are flaming swords 
that exclude from the paradise of peace, and the con- 
demnation to labour amid the thorns and thistles of 
unproductive desire. For what is the high-sounding 
name of the evolution of conscience, but the choice 
between the tree of life and the tree of temptation ? 
What is it but the dread faculty of the knowledge 
of good and evil, a knowledge inseparable from 
choice? We are accustomed to speak of the 
account of Genesis as an allegory, but inspired 
allegories cannot be put on one side, and surely if 
the record of Genesis means this, or anything like 
this, it is a story of truth, if not, as we have thought 
it, a true story. In the words of John Hey, pre- 
viously quoted, it is a “ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ not 
indeed telling of how the Pilgrim reached the celes- 
tial city, but telling at least how he took the first 
step thither, and first exercised his faculties to discern 
good and evil. 

Viewed in this way, the record of the Fall gains 
a new significance, for it is seen no longer as an 
inexplicable exception, but as an instance of a uni- 
versal law—the law that progress can only come 
through suffering, and that the decree, “In sorrow 
thou shalt bring forth children,” is as applicable to 
spiritual as it is to natural generation. The love of 
Creation is not only behind the mystery of the Fall, 
but it is the explanation of that mystery. Not anger, 
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but infinite pity and compassion, broods over the 
Garden of Eden. External penalties may seem — 
indicated by the allegory, but these are the penalties 
of greatness. Man had advanced as far as he could 
go along the path of instinct, now that pleasant path 
must turn into the wilderness of temptation. So 
far he had followed the guidance of the flesh, and 
followed innocently, but henceforth further progress 
could only be won by victory over the flesh. It 
was more than entering upon a new path, however 
arduous, for it was actually the reversal of all pre- 
vious motives and standards of conduct. The 
momentum acquired by the habitual gratification 
of sense, gradually growing through ages of physical 
development, a development of which it was the 
effective cause, must now be resisted. Goodness, 
virtue, the new life of the spirit, had not to struggle 
merely against a dead inertia, but against principles 
long and successfully indulged. Selfishness had 
conducted man so far upon the road, but now a 
new guide takes the place of the old, and man, if 
he is to advance any further, must submit to the 
direction of sacrifice, not the mere outward perform- 
ance of a ritual, but what that ritual was hereafter 
to express, the submission of. the will of the flesh to 
a higher will and to a deeper necessity. Sacrifice in 
the record of Genesis follows hard after the history 
of the Fall. Was it the offspring of dread, and the 
outcome of the fear of punishment, or was it due to | 
a very different feeling ? The author of the Epistle 

to the Hebrews tells us that it was offered “by 
faith,” and we shall do well to accept his statement. 
Must we not believe that the question, “What 
shall I render unto the Lord?” came of a nobler 
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conception of duty than the question asked in the 
past, “ What shall I will for myself!” and that this 
conception was the lesson of what we call the Fall ? 

These reflections are not advanced as mere matters 
of speculation. Surely if it be at all true that man 
has progressed, his progression has been from the 
natural to the spiritual—from the law of self to the 
law of love, from selfishness to sacrifice. Such pro- 
gression could not be effected all at once. It is not 
attained all at once in the life of any individual, 
however surrounded he may be by conspicuous ex- 
amples of devoted love. Still less could it be made 
immediately in the childhood of the race, in which 
all predispositions were contrary to love. The Cain 
of selfishness must often have slain the Abel of 
sacrifice as he talked with him in the field, even as 
he slays him to-day. 

«“ Every age which is moved by the Spirit of God 
feels keenly the searching, chastening power of the 
Divine Presence. . .. We cannot hope to enjoy 
the splendour of a fuller, purer light without en- 
during the pain which necessarily comes from the 
removal of the veils by which it was obscured.” 
These touching words of Bishop Westcott, in his 
memorable sermon on “ The Trials of a New Age,” are 
applicable to the trials of every age as it comes, but 
how much more to that age in which man first 
received the faculty for apprehending the communi- 
cations of God! The experience of primitive man 
was not exceptional, for every advance brings with 
it the semblance of a fall. Man becomes conscious 
of his disabilities when he is summoned to go up 
higher. The detaining hand of the past holds him 
back, and he can only press forward by forgetting the 
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things that are behind. He feels as if he had done 
ill to exchange the bondage of Egypt for the priva- 
tions of the desert of Sinai, though it is only through 
the desert that he can reach the Promised Land. 

Creation is a process; the Fall is a process; and 
both are parts, though seemingly inconsistent parts, 
of the one process of Evolution. This thought pre- 
pares the way for a yet wider inference, namely, that 
the Atonement of Christ may after all be a part of 
the same process, and that it was the work of Christ 
to carry on that process to its predestined conclusion. 
This inference is strongly supported by the refer- 
ences made to Christ as the second Adam. There 
is only one parallel to the advent of the first Adam, 
the man with a conscience, and that parallel is 
afforded us by the advent of the second Adam, who 
brought to mankind the life of the Spirit, since “ the 
first man Adam became a living soul, the last Adam 
became a life-giving spirit” (1 Cor. xv. 45). He 
was not, indeed, as was the first Adam, the product 
of Evolution, but he came in the fulness of times to 
point the way along which mankind must henceforth 
pass to perfection. He came to inaugurate yet 
another departure in the evolution of mankind. 
Hitherto man had been the servant who knew not 
what his Lord did, but now he was called to be a 
son, admitted into the knowledge of the Father’s 
will, and invited to make that will his own. Christ 
came to call men to intelligent and conscious son- 
ship, and came to exemplify in His own person the 
sonship to which He called them. 

He came also to exemplify the process of adop- 
tion. The Divine Sonship inherent in God took upon 
Itself the nature of mankind, and raised that nature 
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step by step into the same life of sonship. It was 
asserted in the earlier chapters of this book that 
Christ received a human nature in all respects such 
as ours. The commonly accepted view is, of course, 
that He received a nature such as that attributed to 
Adam, the nature of a finitely perfect being. Such 
a view is wholly inconsistent with the doctrine of 
Evolution. According to Evolution there never was 
a being finitely perfect, but the first Adam, or primi- 
tive man, was.one who was in process of being raised 
to perfection, and one in whom that process had 
advanced but a very little way. If, therefore, Christ 
took human nature only in its finite perfection, He 
received such a manhood as had been as yet un- 
known, and He thereby escaped that very experience 
through which it is the purpose of Evolution to con- 
duct mankind. He would still be our example as 
showing us the end, but He would not be our 
example as showing us the means by which we must 
reach that end ourselves. Let us take the view 
that He came literally and actually to take our 
nature upon Himself. At once His manifestation 
falls into line with the whole purpose of God, as 
that purpose stands revealed in the book of Nature. 
The history of man, stretching over many thousands 
of years past, and many thousand years in the 
future, will then have been summarised and repre- 
sented in the brief span of a single life. Man will 
have seen in Christ all that- was meant for him to 
attain, and how that attainment may be secured. 
Christ’s death, resurrection, and ascension will then 
appear, not as isolated acts, but as acts prefiguring 
man’s future destiny. In Christ was all that man 
was, and in Christ is all that man shall be. Christ 
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came not to reverse the Fall of man, still less to 
bear the punishment consequent upon that Fall, but 
to complete that process of which the Fall was a 
symptom—man’s evolution from the natural to the 
spiritual, from the animal into a being capable of 
the fullest consciousness of God, 

But this Divine mission was not accomplished 
without something of the nature of a fall on the 
part of man. When Christ came it was foretold 
that “this child is set for the fall and rising up 
of many in Israel” (S. Luke ii. 34). The comfort- 
able standards of the past, the cherished ambitions 
of the future, were set at naught by His teachings. 
Christ was crucified because Judaism was consistent. 
There were terrible forces which caused the. Cruci- 
fixion, as there were terrible forces which beset the 
first man who evolved a conscience, and these forces 
were, in fact, the reluctance of the past to break 
with itself, the survival of habits and tendencies that 
should have been outgrown. The light had once 
again come into the world, but “men loved the 
darkness rather than the light, for their works were 
evil” (S. John iii. 19). 

The Fall was thus no isolated event in human 
history, but is an ever-present fact. The whole 
history of the Jewish nation was a history of evolu- 
tion, but it was also the history of repeated and 
ever-recurring falls. The light was shining in the 
darkness, but the darkness apprehended it not. Evo- 
lution is inseparable from a fall, and a fall is the 
proof of the progress of evolution. Man only slips 
back when he is going forward and upward. The 
Atonement of Christ is also an ever-present power, 
a power always present. We must not isolate 
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Christ’s Atonement from Creation, nor indeed from 
all the subsequent history of mankind. There has 
been only one process at work in the world. Science 
calls that process Evolution; Christianity calls it 
Atonement. What is more, this language is the very 
language of Scripture, though the fact has been ob- 
scured by the rendering of “reconciliation” as 
“atonement” in the Authorised Version. “It was 
the good pleasure of the Father . . . through Him 
to reconcile all things unto Himself” (Col. i. 19, 20), 
and to reconcile is to atone. We have spoken of 
Evolution as a process, and it is in this aspect alone 
that science can regard it, or, let us rather say, all 
sciences save one, the science of a true theology. 
S. Paul would not have been satisfied to regard 
Evolution as a process, for to him it would have 
appeared as the action of a person, and that person 
the eternal Son of God. He was the end of it, and 
He was its beginning. He was the source of creation, 
and He was creation’s goal. In one notable passage 
(Rom. viii. 18-30) S. Paul adopts what we cannot 
but call the language of Evolution, and includes the 
creation and redemption in one comprehensive sweep 
of thought, treating the Christian dispensation and 
the development of the world as parts of a single 
scheme. He speaks of the creation or creature (by 
which he at least appears chiefly to understand man- 
kind) as “subjected to vanity,” the vanity, as we 
should explain it, of unfulfilled. desires. This was 
“not of its own will,’ for man was satisfied with 
his animal condition, but by reason of the divine 
purpose (dia Tov vroragéavta), a purpose of expecta- 
tion and “hope that the creation (or creature) itself 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
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into the liberty of the glory of the children of God” 
(verse 21). This hope was the hope of final redemp- 
tion, the completion and consummation of Divine 
Sonship, in final conformity to the image of the Son 
of God, “that he might be the first-born of many 
brethren” (verse 29). 

This is the full scope of the Gospel. Evolution 
and Atonement are parts of a single process, the 
work of a single Person, the fulfilment of “the 
eternal purpose which He (the Father) purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord” (Eph. tii. 11). At one 
point in the working out of that purpose came the 
Incarnation, The personal life of Jesus of Nazareth 
was the summary of all that Evolution means or can 
mean for man. The eternal process was. made 
manifest in Him. Henceforward all men were to 
run with patience the race set before them, “ looking 
unto Jesus, the author and perfecter of faith, who 
for the joy that was set before him endured the 
cross, despising shame, and hath sat down at the 
right hand of the throne of God” (Heb. xii. 2). To 
science Evolution is the name of a process, to the 
Christian it is the name of a person—Evolution is 
Christ : its source, its power, its final end. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ATONEMENT 


OUR task is nearly ended, and all that remains is to 
summarise our conclusions, and to compare them 
with views traditionally held. We speak of such 
views as traditional, not authoritative, because on the 
great subject of the Atonement Scripture has not 
vouchsafed to grant any systematic information, 
There are many indications, many allusions, and any 
theory which does not account for these must be held 
to have failed, but the solution of the great problem 
of the Atonement must be gathered from Scripture 
rather than found in Scripture as a complete and entire 
statement. Nor has the Church spoken more de- 
finitely than the Bible. There have been individual 
speculations, there have been popular views which at 
various times have seemed adequate to afford a 
sufficient explanation of the transcendent fact of the 
Cross, but these speculations and interpretations 
have never won their way into the great Creeds of 
the Church, and have never been ratified by the 
united consent of the whole body of the faithful. 
The Church has left the subject as the Bible left 
it, being content to repeat the phraseology as it 
was handed down from earlier ages, ‘Who for us 
men and for our salvation came down from heaven, 
and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
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Mary, and was made man, and was crucified for 
us under Pontius Pilate. He suffered and was 
buried, and the third day He rose again, according 
to the Scriptures, and ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of the Father.” The only 
explanation given of these transcendent facts is that 
they were “for us men and for our salvation,” the 
word “for ” (dia) being strictly “on account” of us ; 
and that “He was crucified for us,” the word “for” 
(Urep) strictly meaning “on behalf of” us or for 
our benefit. Beyond the bare statement that the 
work of Christ was on our account and for our 
benefit, the Church does not go. If we ask in what 
way the sufferings and death of Christ were bene- 
ficial to man we receive no answer ; all that is said is 
that they were beneficial, and it may be that this 
is all we shall ever know of absolute certainty. 

The reticence of the Creeds has been supple- 
mented by popular and sometimes by individual 
speculations, and it could hardly have been other- 
wise. The subject was too important to be let 
alone. The form that these speculations have taken 
has been generally this, that the death of Christ was 
chiefly concerned with effecting a change in the 
attitude of God towards sinners. This seemed too 
clear to need demonstration. Evidently after Christ’s 
Atonement God acted towards sinners in a way very 
different to that in which He had acted before 
Christ’s Atonement, and it was easy to suppose that 
His altered conduct proceeded from an alteration in 
His disposition effected somehow by Christ. 

The next stage was to define how this alteration 
took place. What Christ did was to suffer and 
to die. How were His sufferings and His death 
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connected with an alteration made in the disposition 
of God? The answer seemed to be given by the 
ritual of sacrifice. Suffering and death seemed 
always to have been regarded by God as propitia- 
tory, and Christ was a propitiation for the sins of 
the world. Could anything be more likely than 
that these sufferings were of the nature of punish- 
ments, that sacrifice was a symbolical punishment, 
and that what Christ suffered was penal? When 
this conclusion had been reached it was not difficult 
to form a consistent theory to the effect that God 
could not forgive sin unless sin had been first visited 
with the punishment, or by something equivalent to 
the punishment of the offender, the vicarious punish- 
ment of Christ. 

The reaction against this theory has come, and 
it has come as a moral protest—a protest against 
the conclusions reached rather than against the 
arguments by which they have been supported. 
But if these arguments were valid, the conclusion 
was valid also, and therefore the whole subject has 
been involved in insuperable difficulty, as is only 
natural when the veto of conscience negatives the 
inferences of reason. The answer frequently given 
that ““we must expect difficulties on such great and 
mysterious subjects” is inconclusive. Intellectual 
difficulties are certainly to be expected. The doctrines 
of the Incarnation and of the Trinity are beset with 
such perplexities, but few are perturbed at the 
existence of mystery in the nature of the Divine 
Being, or in that of the Incarnate Son. But the 
difficulties which surround the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment are of quite another character, for they are 
moral difficulties. It is not that they are hard to 
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understand, but that they contradict our inmost con- 
victions as to what is just and moral. Vicarious 
punishment, substitution, imputation, and the like do 
not so much conflict with reason as with conscience, 
They imply that God deals with man upon principles 
which seem to conflict with His essential love and 
righteousness, and with the everyday laws of His 
moral government. 

The discussion of science is outside the scope of 
our subject, but there can be no doubt that the 
advance of scientific knowledge has tended to deepen 
man’s conviction that the world around him is the 
expression of the divine reason, and that the Infinite 
mind has willed that there should be in us a capa- 
city, however lowly, of entering into the understand- 
ing of His ways. The key that fits the lock proves 
that the lock was meant to fit the key, and the more 
intricate the lock the greater becomes our assurance 
that the correspondence was due not to chance 
but to intention. As the mysteries of nature yield 
to the key of reason, so we are confident that the 
mysteries of religion will never contradict conscience. 
We are sure, in the words of Bishop Butler, that “the 
future punishment of wickedness cannot be a matter 
of arbitrary appointment, but of reason, equity, and 
justice.’ We feel that these qualities must be pre- 
sent in any doctrine which purports to come from 
God, and that if any actions are ascribed to Him 
that are not just, as we account justice, and righteous 
as we account righteousness, the ascription must be 
founded on a mistake. We are not judging God, 
but only what purports to come from God, and we 
are bound to demand that this must be transparently 
and wholly just. When therefore we are told 
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that God imputes sin to innocence, and imputes 
innocence to sin, or that His punishments are transfer- 
able from the guilty to the innocent, we feel that we 
cannot believe the assertion without contradicting 
the clearest principles of right and wrong. But if 
we do this we have no criterion left us by which we 
can either accept or reject any doctrine which claims 
our adherence. If we are not judges of right and 
wrong we are incapable of choice and must believe 
or disbelieve as we are told, following blindly where 
others lead, and faith is then indistinguishable from 
credulity. 

Such contradiction between doctrine and conscience 
can only have one ending. Conscience will refuse to 
be coerced, and the doctrine will be forced to give 
way. This will be the case with the doctrine of the 
Atonement unless it can justify itself before the 
tribunal of conscience. It will simply fade out of 
existence, becoming less definite and less insisted 
upon, until it is forgotten. Signs are not wanting 
that this decadence has already set in. There is an 
ominous silence in the pulpit, and a stolid indifference 
in the pew, to what is presented for its edification 
on this subject. The doctrine of the Atonement 
is displaced from the position it once occupied. 
Other doctrines of infinite importance, but of less 
contention, are still preached. The Incarnation 
stands as firm as ever, because it is in harmony 
with our highest conceptions of the love of God, 
but the Atonement, which has often been so preached 
as to conflict with these conceptions, has paid the 
penalty of deposition, at least in part. 

And yet this degradation of a great doctrine can- 
not take place without serious loss. Conscience, 
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which has rejected the doctrine of the Atonement, 
needs the fact of the Atonement. Truth ought not 
to be cast away merely because its current explana- 
tions are rejected. Better be content with no ex- 
planations at all, and accept the Atonement as an 
inscrutable fact, than drop it out of the Creed merely 
because we cannot accept explanations which are no 
part of the Creed at all. This is not the suggestion 
which the present volume desires to leave with its 
readers, and yet better this than that the Cross 
should be disregarded. Our view is rather this, that 
the time has come when it is the will of God that 
the Atonement should be placed upon a better 
foundation of argument. ‘The removing of those 
things that are shaken”’ is in order that “ those things 
which cannot be shaken may remain” (Heb, xi. 27). 
Views and opinions alter, truth remains. The ex- 
planations of one generation may be the objections of 
subsequent generations. Far greater sacrifices have 
been demanded in our views of the nature of Inspi- 
ration than any that are demanded here. It is 
impossible to read the commentaries and sermons, 
of even fifty years ago, without having to confess 
that the scene has shifted. Evolution has changed 
the whole current of thought, even in the case of 
those who demur to many of its conclusions. We 
believe that faith will not in the end be found to 
have suffered, but will come forth purer from the 
furnace of criticism, and perhaps far less changed 
than its critics may suppose. In comparison with 
a revolution of thought such as we are now ex- 
periencing, the changes in our view of the Atonement 
as suggested in the present volume are small indeed. 

The old theories presuppose, almost without 
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exception, that the obstacle to human salvation which 
Christ came to remove was on the side of God. It 
certainly seemed as if this were the case. God’s 
treatment of the world before Christ, and His treat- 
ment of the world after Christ, are admittedly differ- 
ent. A new and better covenant superseded one 
which was inferior to itself. And Christ made the 
difference. All this is acknowledged freely. Do 
these facts warrant the inference of a change in the 
disposition of God? Certainly not, for the one 
undeniable reason that God Himself was the Author 
of the change. How could the obstacle have been 
in Him when its removal was the fulfilment of His 
own purpose? How could it be said that the mission 
of Christ, which proceeded from the love of God, 
was the cause of that love? These objections 
should have been sufficient to have shown that the 
object of the Atonement could not have been to 
alter the purpose and intention of God. And yet 
the many texts which asserted the unalterable love 
of God as the ground and source of redemption were 
powerless when set against the indisputable fact that 
the Atonement did in reality make a change in the 
treatment, and even, as it might seem, in the attitude 
of God towards mankind. To deny this was im- 
possible without evacuating the work of Christ of 
the meaning which it had always been thought to 
convey. The well-known answer of Abelard, that 
the death of Christ was an appeal to human 
emotions, was nearer the truth than the contention 
of his opponents, but it was not the whole truth. 
He asserted the unchanged disposition, they the 
change of treatment. Both were right in what 
they asserted, wrong in what they denied. No 
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compromise seemed possible. On the one side was the 
love of God, on the other was the grace of Christ. _ 
How was it possible to assert the first without dero- 
gating from the second, or to magnify the second 
without abating and lessening the original goodness 
of God? To hold both of these coincidently is 
absolutely essential to a true doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, and to hold each of them without abatement 
or prejudice to the other. But if this cannot be, it 
is better to be on the side of Abelard_than on the 
side of his judges, for the primary original love of 
God must not be lessened even by our appreciation 
of the glory of the Cross, for in so doing we do 
not follow our Saviour’s direction. 

“Wherefore, though it be a tender point, let us 
satisfy ourselves concerning that expression of Christ’s 
satisfaction for sin so as not to derogate from or 
abate God’s free pardon of sin. The free pardon of 
sin to them that do repent, it is primarily and ori- 
ginally owing to the goodness of God Himself, though 
it is also to be attributed and ascribed to the inter- 
posing of our Lord and Saviour. But that is a 
secondary and a further promoting cause, but the 
original goodness of God is the primary cause of 
alc 

Modern theology tends to reverse the verdict of 
the past. Abelard has conquered Anselm, and sub- 
jective views of the Atonement have, according to the 
late Dr. Bright, “ practically reduced the efficacy of 
our Redeemer’s death to the subjective effect of a 
supreme effort of sympathy, whereby One, Himself 
sinless, could grieve over and repudiate their sin, 


* Benjamin Whichcote. Vol. ii. p. 233; dated 1719. 
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and win them back to repentance and peace by the 
impressiveness of an unparalleled se!f-devotion,” ! 

Better this mistake than the first, for it is more 
important to uphold the love of the Father, which 
was the cause of the Atonement, than even to uphold 
the efficacy of the Cross. A true theory must find 
place for both, but better no opinion than an 
unworthy opinion of God. 

Was, then, the change of treatment effected by 
the Atonement of Christ a change in God or a change 
in man? The answer of the present volume is this, 
that, strictly speaking, it was a change in neither, but 
only in the relation between them. The ultimate 
purpose of the Atonement was a change in man, but 
this ultimate purpose could only be realised by man’s 
admission into a new relation to God. This rela- 
tion was exemplified in the life and death of Christ. 
It was the relation of sonship, and it was shown in 
sacrifice. Until this relation had been expressed in 
the unmistakable outlines of human life, it could 
not be the object of human desire. Christ came 
first of all to reveal sonship in sacrifice. He came, 
not to make atonement, but to be the Atonement, 
the reconciliation with God realised in a single 
human life. 

Only thus could the Fatherhood of God be realised. 
The sweet relation between father and son can only 
be known by one who is a true and loyal son. Be 
a father never so fatherly, he cannot reveal all his 
fatherhood except to the receptive heart of a loving 
son. Others may know him as a trusted friend, a 
kind protector, the soul of justice, but.they do not 


1 Morality and Doctrine, p. 329. 
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know all that is known by the son, and even he learns 
the lesson in sundry parts and divers manners. The 
human relationship may be but a faint indication of the 
divine, yet though faint it is the best available. “No 
one knoweth the Son save the Father ; neither doth 
any know the Father save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal Him” (Matt. x1. 27). 
Christ came to reveal the Fatherhood of God, but 
He did not come to create fatherhood. A son does 
not make a father, but only reveals the potentialities 
of fatherhood already existing in his father’s nature. 
To think of Christ as in any, even in the slightest, 
degree creating Fatherhood in God is of all heresies 
the greatest. And yet such a misconception is one 
into which it is very easy to fall, even with regard 
to the human relationship. Even a perfect father 
may appear differently to his various children, may 
be more to one than he is to another, while he is 
the same in intention and love towards all of them. 
The difference lies in their receptivity. The sun 
shines on all things with an equal fervour of heat, 
but some things repel, some attract, his rays. This 
power of the receptivity is, in man, sonship. In 
Christ and Christ alone was made known to man the 
potentiality of the Fatherhood of God. 

Christ did not originate, but for the first time 
revealed the relation of man to God. Till Christ 
came the Fatherhood of God and the sonship of 
man were but names of a relation. In Christ that 
relation was realised. Christ did not come to change 
God, but He came to enable God to realise Himself 
in man, and man to realise himself in God. And 
this could be done only through a life of perpetual 
sacrifice ; sacrifice not imposed as an outward duty, 
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but undertaken as an inward necessity. The love 
of God constrained Christ, the zeal of God even 
consumed Him. The Cross was the culmination 
and the consummation of sonship. “He learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered,” and 
what He learned He taught; but what He taught 
was not so much the duty of obedience as its 
great motive—a Father’s love. 

The relation of humanity to God was perfected 
in Christ, and being perfected could be offered to 
man, What Christ did for man must never be 
thought to end with the Cross. If it ended there, 
the Cross would have been man’s utter and hopeless 
condemnation. The condemnation of the law would 
have been as nothing compared with the condemna- 
tion of the Cross. To preach the Cross of Christ 
as mere example is to mock humanity. Christ the 
Saviour, if His salvation be only exemplary, is Christ 
the Judge. The relation in which Christ stood to 
the Father must be transferred to mankind. They 
must not only know what sonship is, but must 
receive “the right to become children of God” 
(John i. 12). They must receive the adoption of 
sonship prior to receiving the character of sons. 

This transference of relation is first of all a Divine 
act, and then a human becoming, and the Divine 
acceptance precedes and is the foundation and 
motive for human effort. Everywhere throughout 
the whole of the New Testament this order is strictly 
observed. God has made us His children in Christ, 
and we are to be what He has made us. His election 
supplies the confidence in which we are to make 
our calling and election sure. He has justified us, 
and therefore we are to be at peace with Him. 

2.8 
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What is the meaning of this strange language? It 
is this, that our adoption is primarily an act of grace, 
freely given because it has been fully manifested in 
the person and life and death of Christ. Does this 
imply any changeableness in God that He has granted 
at onetime what He withheld at another? Certainly 
no more than would a similar action on the part 
of a loving parent. Up to Christ the gift was not 
given ; after Christ it was granted freely. The coming 
of Christ and His manifestation made the difference. 
The difference was not in God, for to grant sonship 
was His eternal purpose. Nor was the difference 
in man, for it was not by his own goodness that 
he attained a sonship denied to his forefathers. The 
difference was created by the manifestation of son- 
ship in Christ. This is the distinct and emphatic 
teaching of S. Paul: “We also when we were 
children were held in bondage under the rudiments 
of the world ; but when the fulness of the time came 
God sent forth His Son, born of a woman, born under 
the law, that He might redeem them which were under 
the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons”’ 
(Gal. iv. 3-5). God is here compared to a father 
who changes his treatment, but not his purpose, 
in accordance with the welfare of his children. 
While they were little children they were treated 
as servants, but when they were capable of sonship, 
they were treated as sons. What made man capable 
of sonship was not so much his own development 
in character, as his knowledge of the meaning and 
purpose of sonship, and he received this knowledge 
by the manifestation of Christ. The higher rela- 
tionship of sonship, which, by the way, implies 
the potentiality of sonship as already existing in 
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mankind, was conferred when humanity had become 
ripe to receive it. 

It is evident that any alteration of treatment is 
inherently liable to the charge of fickleness. It may 
easily be said that a parent is inconsistent who grants 
this year what he withheld last year. And yet some- 
thing may have happened over and above the lapse 
of time—some peculiar experience, some wholesome 
warning, some educative example—which justifies 
the change to a wider and more liberal treatment. 
Such a warning, such an example, such an ex- 
perience, was given to the world in Christ. Hence- 
forth that became possible which was impossible 
before. The childhood of the race was over, the 
fulness of ‘“‘the time appointed of the Father” was 
come, and when the position of a son had been 
exemplified in all its perfection, that position was 
thrown open to the world, on the one condition 
of a willingness to receive it, and to be conformed 
to the pattern exhibited in Christ. 

This position was not an empty title, but was 
accompanied by the power to make use of it. The 
fact of adoption was accompanied by the gift of 
the spirit of adoption. God who gave the one 
gift would not withhold the other. But the order 
must not be reversed. Our title to Sonship is not 
the possession of the Spirit, but the possession of the 
Spirit is the adjunct and consequence of the gift 
of Sonship. ‘Because ye are sons, God sent forth 
the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father” (Gal. iv. 6); or, if any are inclined to 
doubt this statement, it may be put for them into 
a form in which they will be more ready to re- 
ceive it, namely, that justification does not depend on 
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sanctification, but sanctification on justification. So 
great is the confusion in many minds that they will 
accept in one form the very truth which they have 
denied in another form. The priority of justification 
to sanctification, and the priority of adoption to the 
character of sons, is one and the same thing. Son- 
ship is an endowment of grace, but with that endow- 
ment comes, if it be sought, the further endowment, 
the grace to become a son in all the perfection of 
which that holy relationship is capable. 

This sonship is to be enjoyed and exercised in the 
Church, the family of God, mankind as atoned 
to God. And the spirit of the Church must be 
the spirit of sacrifice. Men are not to sacrifice 
in order to become Christians, but because they are 
Christian men they are called to sacrifice. In precisely 
the same way men did not become Jews by sacrifice, 
but sacrificed because they were Jews, and were 
admitted by circumcision into the Covenant of God. 
Sacrifice is Sonship in operation; faith is the sacri- 
fice which includes all sacrifices, though it is so often 
regarded as that which is a substitute for sacrifice. 
_ Sonship is sacrifice, brotherhood is sacrifice. This 
brotherhood does not deny the brotherhood of all 
men, but asserts it in the only form as yet possible, 
the brotherhood of some men. The act which 
makes a son, and the act which makes a_ brother, 
are not two acts but one act. As all men are 
called to arise and go to their Father, so their call 
to Sonship involves their meeting as brethren in 
their Father’s house. The Church is that part of 
the whole family of God which has returned to 
sonship and brotherhood. Sacrifice is the note of 
the Church; it is a brotherhood of sacrifice. Has 
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the Church been faithful to this conception of its 
duty? Had it been faithful there would have been 
no room for any other organisation for the same 
purpose. The Church would have been a league of 
sacrifice on behalf of the world. As it is, the world 
has endeavoured to seek its salvation from the effects 
of sin apart from the Church, and often apart from 
Christ and God. All the socialisms, revolutions, 
anarchisms in the world are the world’s attempts 
to do for itself what the Church should have 
done for the world, and are expedients devised in 
order to retrieve the failure of the Church to realise 
the ideal of brotherhood and sacrifice. These 
attempts are doomed to failure. Brotherhood with- 
out sonship is only a metaphor, and sonship without 
fatherhood an impossibility. Their inherent fault 
is that, however revolutionary in their methods, 
they are not really radical, and are concerned with 
symptoms and effects, not with causes. The cause 
of social evils is sin. Sin is the neglect of sonship, 
and before sin can be remedied sonship must be 
restored. Christ began at the end opposite to that 
at which the social reformer starts upon his work. 
He restored sonship, made it a reality where it 
had been only a name, and left that one principle 
to work the world’s salvation, sure that all that 
was inconsistent with it would eventually disappear. 
He did not emancipate the slave, raise the status 
of women, teach community of goods, proclaim 
an era of universal peace. He left behind Him no 
political nor social propaganda. But what He left 
behind Him was a restored and perfected Sonship, 
which by its inherent vitality, and the influence of 
His Spirit, should gradually and insensibly leaven 
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and transform the world, ‘Whatsoever is begotten 
of God overcometh the world. . . . Who is he that 
overcometh the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God?” (1 John v. 4, 5). The 
principle of sonship, the principle of life manifested 
in the person of the Son of God, is the power of 
victory. The world must be overcome before it can 
be saved, and therefore it cannot work out its own 
salvation. That can only be the work of those in 
whom sonship has become the power of their lives, 
and in whom the Son of God manifests Himself in 
Sacrifice. 

How comes it then that the Church of Christ is 
achieving so little success compared with what it once 
achieved in the past? This failure has in fact been 
caused by ordinary human selfishness, but may it 
not have been caused in great part by the failure 
of the Church to realise the meaning of sonship, 
and that this meaning can only be expressed in 
sacrifice? Has not sonship been regarded as an 
individual and personal relationship, a thing of 
privilege rather than a thing of duty? Has not 
sacrifice been looked upon as a penalty and painful 
necessity rather than as the inheritance of the 
saints, the proof and sign-manual of their sonship ? 
And all the while we wonder at the selfishness of 
professing Christians, and how they can com- 
placently reconcile it with their consciences to 
ignore the declared purpose of Calvary, “ He died 
for all, that they which live should no longer live 
unto themselves, but unto Him who for their 
sakes died and rose again.” The reason is that 
so many Christians are wholly unaware of any 
inconsistency. Conscience slumbers under the very 
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shadow of the Cross, and sleeps all the more 
soundly because of the shadow, and while Christ 
agonises in the Garden in His human shrinking 
from the cup of sacrifice and utter submission, His 
disciples repeat the somnolence of Gethsemane. 
The lethargy of what is so appropriately called 
“the religious world’’—its easy indulgence, its tacit 
acquiescence in a calculated minimum of duty, not 
to speak of its callous selfishness—is traceable in 
a very material degree to the doctrine which has 
substituted a crucified Christ in the stead of the 
crucified Christian. 

Bishop Butler has told us that “The covenant 
of mercy founded on the Incarnation was not to 
supersede our own efforts, but to render them 
effectual.” The great author of the Analogy tells 
us that “In the present turn of the age one 
may observe a wonderful frugality in everything 
which has respect to religion, and extravagance in 
everything else.’ May there not be a close con- 
nexion between the error exposed in the first 
sentence and the phenomenon noted in the second, 
and certainly not less observable in the time now 
present. If sacrifice be penalty and the Cross be 
the bearing of penalty, and Christ has so endured 
it, that all that is left for the Christian is to accept 
what He has done, the phenomenon is explained 
and the error condoned. But if, on the contrary, 
sacrifice is obedience, and the Cross is that to 
which Christ calls His disciples, and not that from 
which He excuses them, then there must be the 
same sacrifice in them as in Him—the same in 
renunciation of sin, the same in devotion and con- 
secration to God. Such a sacrifice man cannot 
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offer apart from Christ but only in Christ, Who does 
not only point the example and kindle the motive, 
but by His gift of the Spirit of adoption and of 
Sonship, which is the Spirit of Sacrifice, enables 
us to offer the acceptable sacrifice of ourselves 
which is our Atonement to God, and our reasonable 
service. 


THE END 
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